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PLUBALITIES.  AKD  DB.  MACFABLANE  *. 


I 

I  AM  decidedly  of  opinion,  in  spite 
of  all  that  Burns  of  Paisley  has  so  for¬ 
cibly  urged  to  the  contrary,  that,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  sentence  of  the  Supreme 
Court  upon  any  one  subject  of  ap¬ 
peal  or  reference,  all  public  and  ex 
jjarte  discussion  or  pleading  is  an 
evil.  It  is  at  once  unconstitutional 
and  inexpedient,  inconsistent  with 
the  great  ends  of  justice,  and  calcu¬ 
lated  to  form  a  very  dangerous  pre¬ 
cedent.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this 
decided  and  unmodified  opinion,  as 
to  the  great  point  of  expediency,  it 
so  happens,  tnat,  in  a  free  country, 
and  under  the  blessings  as  well  as  < 
inconveniences  arising  from  a  free 
press,  such  a  suspension  of  discussion 
and  opinion  is  not  practicable.  The 
Periodical  Press  of  the  day,  unless 
expressly  and  constitutionally  in- 
terdictetl,  reports  the  proceedings 
of  Inferior  Courts,  adding  various 
commentaries  and  statements.  The 
matter  at  issue,  particularly  in  cases 
where  the  interval  betwixt  the  origi¬ 
nal  agitation  and  the  final  decision 
is  protracted,  becomes,  of  necessity, 
a  subject  of  general  conversation  and 
discussion ;  and  even  those  who  were, 
by^  law,  constituted  as  judges  in  the 
caK,  are  exposed  to  all  the  biases 
arising  from  party  pleading  and  par¬ 
tial  statements.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  which  is  the  actual  one, 
and  which,  though  not  the  best,  has 
still  its  advantages,  it  becomes  the 


duty  of  every  Judge,  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  particular,  to  hear  both 
sides,  and  to  endeavour,  betwixt 
those  two  extrenies'^into  which  spe¬ 
cial  pleading  is  apt  to  run,  to  strike 
a  kind  of  moderate  or  balanced  de¬ 
cision.  I  cannot  avoid,’*  a  mem¬ 
ber,  for  example,  of  the  ensuing  Ge¬ 
neral  Assembly  may  say,  **  I  cannot 
altogether  avoid  hearing  and  reading 
the  statements  and  views  which  are 
now,  and  have  been,  for  some  time 
past,  in  circulation,  respecting  the 
case  of  ^  Double  Livings/  in  its  ap¬ 
plication  to  Principal  MacFarlane ; 
and  thus  situated  and  circumstanced, 
my  best  plan  is,  to  put  myself,  by  all 
possible  means,  in  possession  of  the 
whole  facts  and  pleading." 

It  is  with  the  view,  therefore,  not 
of  prejudging  this  interesting  ques¬ 
tion,  which  I  am  neither  entitled  nor 
disposed  to  do,  but  of  ^ving,  in  all 
humility,  and  with  unfeigned  defer¬ 
ence,  to  the  awards  of  the  venerable 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
about  to  meet  in  May  next,  what 
appears  to  me  a  ir  and  an  unpren 
judiced  statement  and  ar^ment  of 
the  case,  in  its  leading  and  essential 
facts  and  bearings,  that  I  have 
brought  myself,  in  the  absence  of  a 
more  qualified  pen,  to  the  resolution 
of  addressing  you  upon  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  pledge 
myself,  to  discuss  the  subject  at 
least  with  charity  and  temper.  Re- 


•  Although  the  term  Pluralities,  on  the  South  of  the  Tweed,  is  generally  under¬ 
stood  as  implying  two  or  more  clerical  livings,  its  acceptation,  in  the  following  dis¬ 
cussion,  is  mpre  general  and  popular,  including  the  Union  of  Professorships  with 
Church  Parochial  Charges  in  i>articular. 
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2  Phralilies,  and  Dr  MacFarlane, 

moved  at  a  distance  from  all  local  case  of 
and  personal  feelings  upon  the  oc-  serve,  that  1  ^ 
caaion,  and,  in  as  far  as  such  a  thing  tie^  on  this 
is  possible,  elevatetl,  1  hope,  above  perfectly  in  < 
that  party  spirit  from  which  not  even  plausible  gri 
the  C’hurch  of  Scotland  is  exempted,  found  tueir  r 
1  read  with  something  bordering  moment,  witl 
upon  surprise  and  regret,  those  ex-  , 

pressions  of  controvi 
animosities,  in  whi( 
cations,  which  now 
abound.  The  gros 


li-  this  principle  to  the  particular  case 
le,  under  consideration,  on  the  other, 
a-  1  find  myself  not  a  little  embarras- 

_ of  sed  betwixt  the  two.  On  the  one 

An  hand,  the  inexpediency,  upon  gene- 
and  every  ral  grounds,  of  such  a  union  of  oflS- 
bonourtble  feeling,”—"  An  absurd  ces  of  the  most  important  and  la- 
and  malicious  calumny,” — “  An  un-  borious  description,  prints  itself 
merited  slander  &c.  &c :  these,  strongly  before  me ;  whilst,  on  the 
and  similar  phrases,  however  ex-  other,  the  clear  and  distinct  aeli- 
pressive  of  tne  excited  and  indig-  verance  of  the  law  compels  me  to 
Milt  feelings  of  the  worthy  indivi-  hesitate,  and  to  consider  whether  or 
dual,  who,  in  the  quietude  of  his  not  it  be  safe  and  proper  to  make  an 
closet,  and  under  all  the  advantages  Act  of  the  Church  give  way  before 
of  bis  official  situation,  makes  use  of  tlie  expediency  of  a  particular  case, 
them,  fail,  1  am  afraid,  from  their  I  see  an  object  which  1  myself  wish, 
very  strength,  to  convey  the  impres-  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  to 
sion  intended,  and  prove,  incon-  reach,  and  which  the  Church  has 
testably,  that  a  cause  which  relies  been  trying,  at  intervals,  for  years  to 
upon  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  is  ge-  reach — the  abolition,  namely,  of**  all 
nerally  injured  by  all  such  expres-  Pluralities’* — I  see  this  hanging,  as 
sions.  The  venerable  author  of  these  it  were,  upon  a  particular  case ;  and 
strong  terms  talks  in  this  manner,  yet,  when  1  cast  my  eye  upon  the 
in  consequence,  however,  of  provo-  very  last  deliverance,  not  of  the  Ge- 


ly  o^upied  with  bis  own  speecnes,  Assembly,  I  am  staggered  in  my  aim,' 
or  with  those  of  his  adherents  and  and  begin  to  consider  whether  or  not 
supporters,  I  have  not  yet  even  the  thing  can  be  accomplished  with- 
hea^  of  any  publication  upon  the  out  doing  an  act  of  injustice  to  an 
subject.  Situated  as  1  am,  1  can-  individual,  who  is  entitled,  as  every 
yt  help  cont^plating  the  Pro-  son  of  the  Church,  and  every  Britisn 
light  of  one  who  has,  subject  is,  to  the  benefit  and  cover  of 
what  in  Scotland  is  termed  “  the  the  existing  laws,  whether  these 

— ?!  4  ^  **  ^  or  bad,  founded  in  ivis- 

i^Ust  he  IS  smiling  away  with  the  dom,  or  concocted  in  folly. 

f^hammer  of  Johnson’s  Diction-  The  question,  then,  as  the  case  now 

10  amount  to  this  : 

IS  he  18  ever  Does  the  existing  and  unrepealed 

rinir  ^  Chur^  render  imperative, 

Pres^tery  of  Glas^w,  the 
^  Kttlement  of  Wnapal  MacFarlane 
fore  entmner  beg  leave,  l«-  in  the  High  Church,  or  does  it  not  f 

Question  m  i)’*  ^  ^'“10  aware,  and  have  al- 

^  «Pplic«hon  to  the  ready  admitted,  that  it  on  be  »bewn, 

piw  8p«ch«i  of  the  PiwbytCT,  of  ci^w,  com. 

iiiicOmofthe  vet,  Reverend  Ptofenor  MaeGai. 
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both  from  Acts  of  Parliament,  and 
from  those  of  the  General  Assembly, 
that  Pluralities,  except  in  cases  par¬ 
ticularly  specified  as  exceptions,  were 
unifonnly  considered  as  inconsistent 
with  the  original  character  and  best 
interests  of  our  Church ;  and  1  will¬ 
ingly  admit,  likewise,  that  those  ex¬ 
ceptions  which  have  from  time  to 
time  been  made,  have  originated  in 
a  real,  or  supposed  necessity,  and 
have  afterwards  been  permitted  to 
multiply  per  incuriam,  1  will  go 
further  than  this,  and  aver,  that  of 
late  in  particular,  (within  these 
last  forty  years, )  this  inattention  on 
the  part  of  the  Church  has  been 
construed  into  a  sanctioning,  as  it 
were,  of  a  practice,  which  that 
Church,  under  the  existing  laws,  and 
in  reference  to  the  spirit  of  her  con¬ 
stitution,  had  no  authority  to  sanc¬ 
tion.  And  now  that  the  matter  has 
come  to  a  crisis,  as  it  were,  and  that 
the  evil  spirit  of  innovation  and  plu¬ 
rality  is  rallying  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  old  and  better  principle  of 
residence  and  complete  efficiency  has 
been  brought  up  into  array,  and  into 
contrast  over  against  it — 1  say  dis¬ 
tinctly,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
duty  of  every  true  son  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  to  look  to  the  bulwarks 
of  Zion,  and  to  blow  the  trumpet  of 
alarm  and  of  defence.  Yet  there 
may  be  more  haste  than  good  speed, 
even  in  a  good  cause.  **  Festina  lente'’ 
is  good  Latin  ;  and,  by  a  blindfold 
precipitancy,  the  interests  of  the  very 
best  cause  may  be  injured,  if  not 
finally  ruined.  **  Fiat  justida  mat 
ccelum.**  Let  us  execute  justice  or 
law  to  the  best  of  our  judgment  in 
the  meantime,  and  then  let  us  legia- 
late,  if  legislation  appears  necessary, 
with  the  view  of  preventing  the  re¬ 
currence  of  the  like  evil  in  future. 
This,  then,  conducts  me  at  once  to 
the  jet  and  key-stone  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  Is  the  Church  of  Scotland 
authorized,  under  the  existing  law, 
to  deny  Principal  MacFarlane  induc¬ 
tion  into  the  High  Church — yes  or 
no?  VVbat  is  that  existing  law? 
The  last,  namely^  which  has  been 
passed  by  the  Assembly  upon  the 
subject ;  for,  in  all  cases,  specified  or 
implied,  it  either  confirms  or  su¬ 
persedes  all  others.'  It  is,  in  short, 
the  rule,  to  the  full  and  fair  amount 
of  its  import,  which  the  Churdi  is 


bound,  in  tki*  case,  to  follow  ;  and 
it  is  conceived,  in  as  far  as  concerns 
the  matter  before  us,  in  the  followitig 
words: 

**  Act  anent  Uniou  of  Offices** 

**  Whereas,  apprehensions  have  been 
generally  entertained,  that  the  per* 
mission  given,  in  a  few  recent  instan¬ 
ces,  to  Clergymen  holding  a  Profes¬ 
sorship  in  an  University,  to  hold,  at 
the  same  time,  a  parochial  charge  in 
the  country,  may  introduce  anuses 
hurtful  to  the  interests  of  religion 
and  literature  i  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  conceiving  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
watch  over  both  these  interests,  and 
feeling  a  becoming  solicitude  to  main¬ 
tain,  inviolate,  the  residence  of  Mi¬ 
nisters  in  their  respective  parishes, 
which  the  fundamental  laws  of  this 
church  require,  and  by  which  tho 
people  of  Scotland  enjoy,  in  full  mea¬ 
sure,  the  comfort  and  edification  of 
a  Gospel  Ministry,  direct  all  the 
Presbyteries  of  this  Church  to  em*^ 
ploy  the  means  competent  for  them, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  same  person 
from  holding,  at  the  same  time,  a  JPro- 
fessorship  in  an  University,  and  a 
Farochial  charge  which  is  not  situa¬ 
ted  in  the  city  which  is  the  seat  of  that 
University,  or  in  the  suburbs  thereof; 
and  that  this  direction  may  be  uni¬ 
formly  carried  into  effect,  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  do,  with  the  consent  of 
a  majority  of  the  Presbyteries  of  this 
Church,  enact  and  ordain,  that  if  a 
Professor  in  an  University  be  here¬ 
after  presented  to  a  Parochial  charge 
which  is  not  situated  in  the  city  that 
is  the  seat  of  that  University,  or  in 
the  suburbs  thereof  he  shall,  within 
nine  months  after  his  being  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  said  charge,  resign  his 
Professorship,  and  at  the  next  ordi¬ 
nary  meeting  of  Presbytery  there¬ 
after,  shall  produce  to  the  Presby¬ 
tery  a  certificate  that  his  resi^a- 
tion  has  been  accepted  and — (nere 
follows  the  converse  or  the  election 
of  a  Minister  to  a  Professorship^  'in 
which  case,  the  Minister's  resignadoti 
must  take  place  within  six  man  tbs,) 
then  it  is  obsetred  in  conchtsioD, 

that  Chapek  of  Base  are  included, 
and  that  the  Old  and  New  Towns  of 
Aberdeen  shall  be  held  as  forming 
one  city,  so  far  as  reneots  the  prOvi- 
aiotis  of  tke  cftextuat!*  q 

Now#  h  ii  asserted  by  those  who 


n  favour  of  such  unions, 
right  of  expectation  which 
t  exp^ient,  though  it 
strict  law,  be  competent 
jlhirmly,  leav’ing'ail  for"  die  As^mbly  to  disapnoint. 
connected  with  settle-  There  was,  in  short,  as  the  Church 
that  of  residence,  in  general  is  well  aware,  an  almost 
ifc  of  universal  outcry  for  a  new  law, 

to  be  determined  for  the  express  purpose  of  prevent- 

1  future  any  such  glanng  aow- 

_ had  then  occurred.  That  new 

law  was  immediately  overturned,  and 
remitted  to  the  various  Presbyteries 
of  the  Church,  that  it  might  be  regu- 
larly  passed,  by  receiving,  at  last,  the 
sanction  of  the  Assembly,  which  ac- 
?  in  the  year  seven- 
Now*  this  Act  thus  obtainecl, 
was,  after  all,  a  mere  compromise, 
for  there  were  some  members  of  As- 
It  is  well  sembly  who  argued  loudly  for  the 


ofipose  tne  seiucmcni  rruicseui 
MacFarlane,  that  tliis  “  Act”  does  ac< 
not,  in  fact,  refer  to  the  case  in  ques-  it 
tion  ;  but  tliat  it  refers  to  that  of  r^  mi 
sideuoe,  and  to 
other  points  c. 
ments,  except 

which,  to  the  extent  of  the  import 
the  Act  it  enjoins,  u 

Oi  Jbrmerip,  before  the  passing  of  ing  in 
this  Act,  and  according  to  the  then  xts  as  1 
existing  “  rules  of  the  Church.” 

That  this  preliminary  question, 
which  still  “  l^ves  these  rules”  of 
the  Church  to  be  considered,  may 
be  determined,  it  is  necessary  to 
take  a  short  retrospective  view  of  tually  took  place 
the  circumstances  under  which,  and  teen.  7 
in  consequence  of  which,  this  over¬ 
ture  was  sent  to  the  Ihresbyteries 

and  passed  into  a  law.  f  ^  . 

known,  and  indeed  not  denied  by  restoiation  of  things  to  what  they 
either  party,  that  however  hostile  conceived  their  primitive  state,  and 
the  spirit  of  Presbytery  might  be  to  were  for  cutting  off  all  pluralities 
double  offices,  these  have,  “  in  every  whatever;  whilst  other  members  bold- 
period  of  her  history,  under  one  form  ly  and  explicitly  justified  the  estab- 
or  another,  existed,*'  aud  it  is  likewise  lished  custom,  upon  the  ground  of 
equally  unquestioned,  that,  for  many  expediency,  as  holding  out  an  en- 
years  past,  Professorships  and  Prin-  couragement  to  Clerical  eminence,  as 
cii>alitie8,  which  are,  in  fact,  Profes-  well  as  to  Professorial  soundness  of 
Borships  in  all  but  the  title,  have  ac-  faith  *.  The  medio  tutissimns” 
t^y  eitisied  in  connection  with  was  adopted ;  and  whilst  the  abuse  of 
Church  livings,  and  this,  too,  unchal-  an  old  custom,  sanctioning  the  union 
lengetl.  Abuse,  however,  is  apt  to  of  Professorial  and  Clerical  offices, 
advance  upon  use,  and  an  indulgence,  was  clearly  and  explicitly  provided 
or  accommodation,  has  ultimately  against,  the  former  we  was  left  still 
been  converted  into  a  distinct  and  in  force — in  other  words,  things  were 
most  unconstitutional  accommoda-  brought  back  to  the  state  in  which 
Uon,  to  the  wnvenience  and  inter-  they  were  previous  to  these  extreme 
etu  of  imhviduals.  Professorships  cases,  which  had  so  deeply  interested, 
began  to  be  united  with  Church  liv-  and  so  widelv  atniJitM  thi» 


OMntry,  and  at  a  very  considerable 
distance  from  the  University  seat. 
Thecaaeaof  Dr  Arnotandof  Mr  Fer¬ 
ric  were,  at  a  considerable  interval 
of  rime,  keenly  contesteil,  and  were 
wiffi  difficulty  carried,  on  the  avowed 
•nd  expreaaed  ground,  that  no  law  of 
exUted  to  prevent  the 
ixetufoi  AseemUyfrom  sanctioning: 

individuals,  it  was 
had,  from  the  absence  of  any 
disuncl  and  explicit  law  upon  the 
case,  and  from  a  practice  which  had 
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•  fices  in  general,  a}td  in  everjj  pa rticu^ 
c€ue,  for  that  is  not  submitted,  by 
Vlthe  Act  of  the  Church,  to  their  cog- 
y,  nizance, — it  is  left,  in  other  words, 
precisely  where  it  was  before ;  but  it 
p  18  competent  for  the  Presbyteries  to 
prevent  this  thing  in  particular — 
“  the  same  person,  namely,  from 
r  holding,  at  the  same  time,  a  Profes- 
I  sorship  in  an  University,  and  a  Pa- 
fa  rochial  charge  which  is  not  situate  in 
®  the  city  which  is  the  seat  of  that  Uni-- 
versity,  or  in  the  suburbs  thereof** 
And,  lest  any  person  in  the  circura- 
^  stances  described  should  receive  pre- 
:  |  judice  from  the  definition  of  city  and 
]  suburbs  mentioned,  it  is  added,  that 
the  New  and  Old  City  of  Aberdeen 
are  to  be  considered  as  one  city,  so 
far  as  respects  the  provisions  of  the 
Act.  Now,  I  ask  every  impartial 
i  .  person,  wherefore  all  this  guarding, 

1  and  definition,  and  limiting,  if  these 
■f.  Clergymen  who  are  not  placed  with- 
out  the  city  in  which  the  seat  of  an 
^  University,  where  they  hold  a  chair, 
is,  are  to  be  considered  as  precisely 
>  in  the  same  predicament,  and  under 

I  the  same  incapacity  with  those  who 
are  so  situated  ?  . 

But  1  may  still  be  told,  that  there 
is  a  difference  betwixt  the  situation 
of  those  included  in  the  Act,  and 
those  who  are  excluded  ;  in  as  much 
as  the  former  are  positively  prohibit¬ 
ed  from  holding  such  offices ;  wher^ 
as  the  latter  are  still  left  in  the 
power  of  the  Presbytery,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  double  livings. 

I  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  those 
who  are  excluded  by  the  limitations 
of  this  Act  remain  precisely  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  they  would 
have  been  had  no  such  law  been  pass¬ 
ed.  Theexpress  title  of  the  overture  is, 
“  An  Act  anent  the  Union  of  Offices  ',**■ 
and  if,  whilst  it  expressly  abolishes 
one  species  of  union,  it  as  distinctly 
excepts  from  this  abolition  another 
species  of  union,  then  it  would  ap¬ 
pear  to  follow,  as  a  matter  of  unavoid^ 
able  induction,  that  the  instances  ex¬ 
cepted  are  to  be  considered  as  ex¬ 
empted,  at  the  same  time,  from  the 
(lisquaUfications  upon  which  this  law 
of  “  prevention*"  proceeds.  Residence 
is  the  law  of  the  Church,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  an  infnngeraent  of  this  law,  it 
is  enacted,  that  no  Professor  shall 
be  permitt^  to  undertake  a  Pastoral 
charge  at  a  distance  from  the  dty 


where  his  University  seat  is :  and 
does  not  this,  by  a  plain,  and  a 
common-sense  inference,  imply,  that 
if  the  Pastoral  charge  is  not  beyond 
the  limits  marked  out  by  the  act, 
such  a  union  of  offices  may  be  at 
least  tolerated  ?  Take  any  other  si¬ 
milar  case  in  illustration.  A  custom 
has  crept  in,  1  shall  suppose,  of 
spearing  fish  during  what  is  call¬ 
ed  close,  .or  spawning  time;  and 
in  order  to  prevent  this  outrage  in 
future,  a  new  law  is  passed,  by  which 
every  person  is  expressly  prohibited 
from  spearing  fish  “  before  the  23d 
of  February,**  What  is  the  inference 
which  will  naturally  be  drawn  from 
such  an  enactment  ?  May  it  not  be 
reasoned  in  this  manner :  my  right 
to  spear  salmon  was  formerly  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  doubt ;  there  was  nothing  but 
use  and  wont  in  its  favour ;  but  now, 
in  the  speciHcation  of  this  new  law, 
it  is,  by  implication,  ratified,  as,  after 
the  twenty-third  of  February,  there 
is  no  penalty  announced  upon  mv 
exercising  my  fish-spear  as  formerly. ' 
Or  view  the  matter  thus : — You  are 
in  the  habit  of  walking  by  a  foot¬ 
path  across  your  neighbour's  field  ; 
out  he  comes,  however,  of  a  morning 
in  harvest,  and  tells  you  plainly, 
that  after  such  a  day,  you  are  not  to 
walk,  or,  that  beyond  such  a  boundary 
you  are  not  to  come.  Is  not  this  in¬ 
timation  of  his  tantamount  to  a  per¬ 
mission  to  walk  up  to  the  date,  and 
to  the  extent  specified,  particularly 
as  the  man  transgressing  had  been 
known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  exercising 
this  privilege  formerly  ? 

‘  But  granting,  after  all,  ev^ry  inch 
of  ground  which  Professor  MacGill 
has  demanded,  and  allowing  that, 
even  after  the  enactment  of  this  law, 
in  the  year  1817,  the  general  ques¬ 
tion  comes  still  to  be  tried  by  the 
laws  and  the  usages  previously  exist¬ 
ing,  it  appears  to  me,  that  even  here 
Principal  MacFarlane's  right  is  a 
clear  one.  1  would  ask,  how  came 
the  Principal's  predecessor  into  his 
double  offices  ?  and  how  happened  it, 
that,  possessed  of  the  power  to  pre¬ 
vent,  in  consistency  with  the  laws  of 
the  Kingdom  and  of  the  Churr'*, 
such  Unions,  the  Presbyteries,  and 
the  General  Assemblies  of  former 
times,  were  so  supine  and  ineffi¬ 
cient,  as,  in  the  language  of  act 
seventeen,  not  to  prevent  them  ?  Th^ 
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aufwcr  ii  iiBiply  this, — these  men, 
lookiog,  9X  the  iwne  time,  to  the 
practice  and  to  the  laws  of  the 
Church,  did  conceive  that  there 
waa  a  discretionary  power  commit* 
ted  to  them,  which,  (whetlier  right¬ 
ly  or  erroneously  it  is  not  neces¬ 
sary  to  say)  they  exercised,  and  hy 
this  exercise  they  created  a  rcojron- 
aJlde  expeciatiun  in  the  mind  of  Dr 
MacFarlane,  and  of  all  whose  talents 
or  interest  might  place  such  contin¬ 
gencies  within  the  sphere  of  their 
ambition,  that  the  practice  of  past 
Presbyteries  and  Assemblies  would 
still  continue  to  regulate  the  practice 
of  those  to  come.  Dr  MacFarlane 
wu  entititd  to  expect,  that  if  any 
change  should  take  place  in  the 
views  and  in  the  conduct  of  Presby¬ 
teries,  in  regarfl  to  such  unions,  of 
this  change  1^  should  have  due  and 
timely  warning,  as,  without  “  a  de¬ 
claratory  act,"*  at  least,  the  use  and 
wont  of  the  Church  was  decidedly  in 
his  favour.  When  Mr  Ferrie’s  case 
was  under  consideration,  this  was 
exactly  the  tenor  of  argument  which 
the  laimed  Law  Lords  uniformly 
pursued ;  and  even  by  those  amongst 
the  members  of  both  sides  who  were 
most  anxious  for  the  prevention  of 
such  occurrences  in  future,  it  was 
disrinctly  allowed,  that  tlie  law  **  a- 
bout  to  be  made"  couki  not  have 
**  a  retrospect,"  and  that  the  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Civil  History  was  entitled, 
fhm  eevertl  precedents  which  were 
adduced,  to  eigoy  his  double  living. 
The  ease  of  MacFarlane  is  nothing 
to  this.  But,  were  it  even  more  ag¬ 
gravated  than  it  is  in  all  its  features 
and  dfcumstances,  yet  still,  as  the 
pMctice  stands,  and  has  long  stood, 
altogether  independent  even  of  the 
cxpvem  act  of  1817,  Dr  MacFarlane 
la  entitled  to  all  the  benefits  of  induc- 
dou  into  his  Pastoral  charge  at  Glas¬ 
gow. 


la,  then,  it  wiU  be  asked,  and  i 
deed  baa  often  been  asked,  in  a  toi 
!•  die  Church  qui 
Wplsm  on  tueh  ocowions  ?  Has  tl 
for  it  but  to  admit  one  cm 
Is  carry  into  execution  one  present 
don  alWr  another,  till  the  evil  h 
^t  head  and  maturity 
which  it  may  uknnately  1 

the  Church  do  in  Prsl^ 
FenVa  cm  >  They  ordered  tl 


Presbytery  to  proceed  with  bis  set¬ 
tlement,  whilst  they  were  employed 
in  devising  and  concerting  an  over¬ 
ture,  to  prevent  the  like  settlemenU 
in  future.  And  has  not  the  measure 
which  they  then  adopted  been  suc¬ 
cessful?  Where  is  the  man  who, 
whilst  the  law  of  1817  stomU  imre- 
pealed,  will  dare  to  insult  a  Presby¬ 
tery,  by  demanding  admission  into 
a  church,  under  circumstances  simi. 
lar  to  those  in  which  Arnot  and  Fer- 
rie  were  placed  ?  And  what  have  we 
to  do  more,  but  to  follows  out,  in  the 
year  1824,  what  was  partially,  and 
only  partially,  accomplished  in  the 
year  1817  ?  Let  the  1824  Assembly 
direct  tlie  Presbytery  of  Glasgow  to 
proceed  with  the  settlement  of  Dr 
MacFarlane,  and  then  address  them¬ 
selves  incontinently  to  the  reparation 
of  tbatj  breach  through  which  he, 
along  with  so  many  more,  has  pass¬ 
ed.  Let  them  concur  in  remitting  an 
overture  to  the  Presbyteries  of  the 
Church,  in  consistency  with  the  Bar¬ 
rier  Act,  providing,  ^at,  in  future, 
no  pluralities,  in  any  case,  shall  be 
tolerated,  or  at  least  that  they  shall 
be  declared  illegal  in  all  cases  not 
particularly  and  specifically  exempt¬ 
ed.  Should  any  stand  be  attempted 
against  such  an  overture  as  this, 
then  there  will  he  a  most  opportune 
season  for  overwhelming  the  Assem¬ 
bly  with  arguments  of  expediency, 
with  those  deductions  from  scrip¬ 
ture,  reason,  history,  and  common 
sense,  which  may  all  be  brought  to 
bear  roost  urgently  and  directly 
upon  this  point  Then  the  vener¬ 
able  and  patriotic  Professor  Mac- 
Gill  may  urge  the  ministratiotia 
the  sanctuary,"  the  important  du¬ 
ties  of  visiting  and  catechising," 
**  the  visits  to  the  house  of  mourning," 
the  duties  to  the  sick  and  the  dy- 
***?»  M  consideration  of  personal 
dudes,"  **  the  need  of  improvement** 
and  “  more  ext^ded  knowledge,** 
‘‘  the  dreadful  consequences  attend- 
ing  ^ligence**— **  weaknesses,  cor- 
mptaons,  sins,**  and  all  ihix  with  an 
opportune  and  overwhelming  effect 
Then  the  fmid  and  inretiidble  Chal- 
»y  talk  with  propriety  of 
ehurehes  built  and  to  be  bi^t,^ 
of  an  encreaaing  population,  and  an 
^wwsing  dcimand  far.  efiicient  and 
®o«ptl  Mimtiers,— of  the  “  mdepen- 
(tence  of  the  Pstfoii  on  the  Piesby* 


law  and  the  practice  in  a  state  of  w  'V/ 

inconsistency  with  each  other,  as  tAry  ^  \ 
seem  hitherto  to  have  been,  is  mani¬ 
festly  inexpedient ;  and  accordingly  **  The  candle,**  then,  which  our  fore* 
the  debate  ‘  will  not  unlikely  turn  '  fathers,  in  spite  of  the  Deyil,  the 
upon  the  alternative  of  a  partial,  or  Pope,  and  the  Cardinals,  contrived, 
of  a  total  and  unlimited  abolition,  in  at  the  expence  of  burning  ^eir  fin- 
future,  of  all  clerical  pluralities  what-  gers,  and  even  of  singeing  their  beards^ 
ever.  Against  a  partial  abolition  it  to  light,  and  which  has  been  trans- 
may  be  plausibly  urged,  that,  so  mitted  to  us,  as  **  a  lamp  to  our  feet 
long  as  one  single  exception  is  made,  and  a  light  to  our  pathl**-^Aaf  candle 
the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  has  not  let  us  preserve,’  unextinguished,  from 
been  carried  into  full  operation.  And  age  to  age.  And  if,  occasionally,  it 
against  an  unlimitel  abolition,  it  may  require  a  little  trimming,  let 
may  likewise  be  stated,  on  the  other  us  do  the  thing  gracefully,  and  with- 
hand,  that,  in  some  instances,  the  out  throwing  we  snuff  in  any  bodys 
Professorships  are  so  poor,^that  with-  eyes.  Old  and  established  law,-— the 
•ut  the  addition  of  a  churc^S)enefice,  spirit  and  character  of  our  nation- 
or  some  such  accession  of  income,  no  ad  church, — together  with  that  ex¬ 
individual  properly  qualified  will  be  pedicncy  which  originates  in  an 
found  to  undertake  the  duties  and  the  undivided  application  of  time,  ta- 
responsibility  of  the  office.  To  this,  lents,  and  acquirements,  to  the  faith- 
however,  it  may  be  answered.  Let  ful  discharge  of  the  most  sacred  and 
Government  be  applied  to,  and  the  important  duties  which  were  ever 
same  libeial  and  enlightened  policy,  devolved  upon  man,-— all  these 
which  has  placed  all  the  incumbents  sons  seem  to  concur  in  demanding 
of  the  Scottish  Church  upon  a  com-  of  our  Church  an  immediate  and 
paratively  independent  establish-  unreserved  abolition  of  (Ul  pluralities 
ment,  will  not,  assuredly,  hesitate  in  whatever.  By  following  out  we 
doing  as  much  by  our  national  and  law  of  resident,  and  by  insisting 
venerable  Universities.  upon  every  parish,  according 

My  own  decided  opinion  is,  that  Act  of  Parhament,  being  possessed 
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of  ‘‘  iU  ain  Minister/’  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  ol  Scot¬ 
land  will  do  herself  immortal  cre¬ 
dit,  in  the  eyes  both  of  rulers  and 
people,  and  will  clearly  evince,  that 
no  motives  of  seltishness,  or  indi¬ 
vidual  interests,  can  have  any  in¬ 
fluence  with  her  whatever,  when  the 
paramount  and  vital  interests  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  duty  are  under  considera¬ 
tion. 

At  a  periotl  too,  when  the  State  has 
set  so  honourable  and  so  praiseworthy 
an  example  of  every  siKcies  of  re¬ 
trenchment,  where  offices  purely,  or 
nearly  sinecure,  were  concernetl, — at 
a  time  when  the  number  of  expec¬ 
tants  for  Church-preferment  is  in- 
crease<l  bt'yond  all  former  precedent, 
— and  at  a  crisis  when  licentiousness 
and  immorality,  the  natural  conse¬ 
quence  of  peace,  and  of  a  reduction 
of  our  military  and  naval  establish¬ 
ments,  in  particular,  are  felt  to  be 
on  the  increase,  it  becomes  the  im- 
H’rious  duty  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
and  to  bring,  into  full  and  unequi¬ 
vocal  agency,  all  her  wistlom,  and  all 
her  xeal,  and  all  her  efficiency,  not 
to  diminish,  by  a  single  unit  or  de¬ 
gree,  that  amount  of  influence  and 


’i;  Marih  - 

rit  prevailed,— that  questions  which 
come  before  it  were  uniformly  de- 
cideil,  not  according  to  the  previous 
arrangements  of  orators,  howeter 
distinguished,  or  of  leaders,  how¬ 
ever  far-sightetl  and  sound  in  their 
jwlitical  creeds— but,  that  Ministers 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  under 
a  recollection  of  her  past  celebrity, 
and  in  reference  to  her  future  pro¬ 
sperity,  uniformly  and  sternly  voted 
in  consistency  with  their  own  indi¬ 
vidual  apprehension  of  the  merits  of 
the  case  before  them  !  I  am  far. 
Sir,  even  from  insinuathiff  improper 
motives  or  conduct  in  the  General 
Assembly,  or  in  any  party  or  indi¬ 
vidual  thereof ;  but  the  trammels  of 
habit  are  strong ;  and  men,  unac¬ 
customed  to  think,  in  matters  of  le¬ 
gislation,  for  themselves,  are,  from 
mere  indolence,  as  well  as  from  a 
confidence  in  others,  apt  to  give  up 
all  self-management.  My  wish  and 
prayer  is,  that  **  every  member  may 
do  his  duty,’*  and  then  pluralities 
shall  soon  become  only  a  matter  of 
historical  record. 

Frater. 


exertion  of  which  she  is  possessed, 
and  which  she  is  now  so  loudly  called 
upon  to  put  forth.  This  is  not,  in 
fact,  a  /<or/y  measure,  and  God  for¬ 
bid  that  it  should  ever  become  so ! 
It  will  be  taken  up,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
and  triumphantly  carried  into  exe¬ 
cution,  by  that  independent  and  in¬ 
termediate  badp  of  men  *,  who  scorn  to 
belong  to  any  party,  and  who  think 
it  neither  inconsistent  with  their 
duty  nor  their  character  to  occupy 
either  sides  of  the  House,  as  their 
own  consciences  or  convenience  may 
dicute.  Would  to  God,  Sir,  that, 
in  an  As«t*mbly  convened  together 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the 
spiritual  gotnl  and  cnlification  of  a 
whole  nation— in  an  Assembly  which 
meets,  delibi‘rates,  and  dissolves  un¬ 
der  the  most  solemn  and  impressive 
appeals  to  Almighty  Go<l,— that,  in 
a  meeting,  I  say,  of  this  character, 
more  moileration  and  less  [>arty-spi. 


^ong— Co  iHarg. 

And  canst  thou  then  believe  that  I 
Could  e’er  prove  false  to  thee,  Mary  ? 
Stars  may  desert  the  midnight 
And  birds  the  shady  tree.  Mar}' ; 

But  by  the  glance  of  that  soft  eye, 

And  by  that  gentle  bosom's  sigh. 

Thou 'It  ne’er  know'  change  in  me,  Mary ! 

Oh !  some  may  seek  for  w'ealth  and  pow’r. 
And  some  for  fickle  fame,  Mary  ; 

But  I’d  resign  for  one  short  hour— 

And  he  who  likes  may  blame,  Mary— 
For  one  short  hour  in  yonder  bower, 

A  monarch’s  throne,  a  kingdom’s  dower. 
Or  hero’s  glorious  name,  Mary. 

Soft  cradled  in  thy  fond  embrace. 

Docs  not  my  soul  beat  high,  Mary  ? 
Show  me  on  earth  a  fitter  place 
For  raptur’d  bliss  to  lie,  Mary 
Be’t  mine,  when  clos’d  my  mortal  race, 
To  gaze  on  every  nameless  grace, 

To  match  the  Eden  of  thy  face, 

And,  heav’n  before  me,  die,  Mary  ! 


A  third  partv  in  the  A^mllu^wouiaTerl^^  "1?^  ^ ^ 

^^ould  render  the  other  two  more  moderate  ! 


South  America, 
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SOUTH  AMERICA. 


In  looking  at  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  degraded  as  it  is  under  the 
thraldom  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  there 
is  little  to  cheer  or  to  comfort.  W e 
sec  the  principle  of  force  completely 
triumphant,  freedom  every  where 
met  by  the  sword,  and  its  friends 
persecuted,  as  if  they  were  the  ene¬ 
mies,  and  not  the  friends  of  the  hu- 
^  man  race.  Nor  have  they  any  asy¬ 
lum  to  which  they  can  fly  from 
their  oppressors,  except  Great  llri- 
,  tain  or  the  United  States ;  so  that 
J  Continental  Europe  somewhat  resem- 
’  hies  the  Roman  Empire,  under  some 
]  of  its  ancient  tyrants,  when  it  was 
\  describetl  by  the  historian  as  a  large 
prison,  in  which  there  was  no  escape 
from  the  imperial  frown.  Naples, 
as  we  saw,  was  the  scene  of  a  short 
struggle  for  liberty.  But  its  fall  was 
nothing  more  than  what  was  to  be  ex¬ 
pected,  before  the  powerful  attack  of 
Austria.  It  was  in  the  poor  and  con¬ 
temptible  figure  made  by  Spain  that 
the  friends  of  freedom  were  disap¬ 
pointed.  A  highly  defensible  coun¬ 
try,  with  a  numerous  population,  and 
a  popular  Government,  fell  back 
wituout  a  struggle,  under  the  do¬ 
minion  of  priests  and  monks,  from 
whose  yoke  it  had  been  emancipated, 
and  now  lies  like  a  log  on  the  water, 
helpless  and  degraded, — a  victim  in 
the  toils  of  despotism,  there  to  re¬ 
main  until  a  new  and  brighter  era 
dawn  upon  Europe. 

We  turn,  then,  from  those  boasted 
regions  of  improvement,  where  Free¬ 
dom  is  forced  to  hide  her  diminished 
head,  to  the  New  World,  where  a 
new  and  interesting  scene  of  improve¬ 
ment  begins  to  open.  There  we  see 
the  cause  of  freedom  flourishing  and 
making  progress.  The  brave  and 
patriotic  inhabitants,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  have  nearly  triumphed  over 
the  mercenary  hordes  that  were  sent 
out  to  reduce  them  under  the  yoke 
of  Old  Spain.  In  Colombia,  a  vast 
country,  which  includes  the  kingdom 
of  New'  Granada,  the  Caraccas,  and 
Quito,  they  have  just  been  expelled 
from  Porto  Cabello,  their  last  strong¬ 
hold  ;  so  that  this  vast  country,  which 
has  long  been,  de  facto,  independent, 
and  has  exercised  all  the  powers  of 
sovereignty,  is  now  at  last  freed  from 
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civil  war,  and  will  have  full  leisure 
to  complete  all  those  great  improve¬ 
ments  which  were  begun  even  under 
the  pressure  of  severe  domestic  diffi¬ 
culties.  We  understand  that  the 
Congress  of  Colombia,  which  has 
held  regular  sittings,  during  all  the 
late  struggle,  has  already  carried  in¬ 
to  effect  many  important  reforms. 
Schools  have  been  every  where  estab¬ 
lished — tlie  liberty  of  the  press  has 
been  secured — newspapers  have  been 
multiplied — and  every  expedient  for 
disseminating  knowledge  has  been 
eagerly  adopted.  In  all  the  different 
parts  of  this  vast  continent.  Repre¬ 
sentative  Governments  have  been 
established  ,  and  the  leading  men,  no 
doubt,  duly  consider,  that,  to  give 
effect  to  those  free  and  popular  insti¬ 
tutions,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an  im¬ 
proved  people, — and  they  are  there¬ 
fore  extremely  anxious  to  train  the 
inhabitants  to  the  new  duties  which 
they  are  now  called  upon  to  practise. 

But  the  advantages  of  all  these  im¬ 
provements  will  redound,  not  merely 
to  the  countries  themselves,  but  to 
the  world  at  large.  Growing  in  re¬ 
sources  both  moral  and  physical,  in 
wealth,  population,  and  industry, 
those  countries  will  afford  a  great  and 
beneficial  outlet  to  the  commerce  and 
manufactures  of  Europe.  To  Britain, 
more  especially,  their  intercourse  will 
be  extremely  beneficial.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  state  of  our  industry,  with  such 
an  overflowing  capital,  with  such 
skill  in  every  branch  of  ingenious 
industry,  and  with  such  amazing 
powers  of  machinery,  all  that  we 
want  is  a  sufficient  market  for  those 
reductions  which  we  cannot  use  at 
ome  ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  a 
free  trade  to  South  America  will  give 
us.  In  most  of  these  countries,  in¬ 
dustry  has  made  but  little  progress ; 
there  may  be  coarse  manufactures  of 
cotton,  of  wool,  and  of  various  other 
necessary  articles  ;  but  the  traders  of 
those  comparatively  infant  countries 
could  not,  for  a  moment,  withstand 
the  competition  of  British  industry 
and  skill.  There  is  great  scope  here, 
therefore,  for  an  extension  of  our 
commerce,  not  only  to  our  own  great 
benefit,  but  fully  as  much  to  the  be¬ 
nefit  of  those  South  American 
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tries,  which  arc  ileficicnt  in  capital  to  1,S00,000.  The  country  is  divcr- 
.  i  I  •nx  t-  ocnpi't  the  coast  aloncT 


:4:  of  .he  An.Uf  The  great  ri.lge  of 

the  cheap  giKKls  of  Kritain,  the  ex-  those-  mountains,  it  is  well  known, 
change  would  of  course  lx-  mutually  runs  through  America  m  a  direction 
a^lvantageous.  IVhen  the  British  north  anti  south,  ^  Us 

gootlsTre  cheap,  that  is,  in  other  height  at  the  chstaiicT  of  from 
words,  to  say,  that  the  South  Amc-  300  miles  from.the  1  acific  Ocean,  tlie 
lican  prtMluce  is  dear.  Tliis  trade,  intervening  country  being  a  conti- 
theii,  while  it  aftbrdnl  a  market  to  nued  descent  to  the  sea.  Here  the 
the  British  trader  for  his  sujK'rfluous  first  ridge  of  the  Andes  commences, 
g.KHls,  would  benefit  South  America  and  there  are  two  ridges  to  the  east- 
hy  the  high  price  which  its  produce  ward  :  these  mountains,  when  they 
would  obtain,  and  would  thus  give  a  pass  through  New  Ciranada,  dividing 
new  stimulus  to  her  advancing  in-  into  three  jiarallel  chains,  wdth  val- 
dustry.  lies  intervening.  I'hese  high  vallies. 

As  this  country  is  at  present  the  embosomed  amid  the  snowy  Andes, 
subject  of  so  much  discussion,— as  it  possess  an  elevation  which  gives  them , 
is  so  very  interesting  in  every  view,  even  under  the  Kquator,  a  mild  and 
whether  we  consider  its  physical  delightful  climate,  and  an  ever- 
Htructurc,  its  vast  ranges  of  inoun-  blooming  vegetation.  They  are  ac- 
taiiis,  its  prodigious  rivers,  and  the  cordiiigly  the  seats  of  cultivation,  and 
singular  disposition  of  its  population;  contain  many  flourishing  towns  and 
or  whether  we  consider  the  ^wlitical  villages.  There  are  also  several  con- 
changes  of  which  it  has  been  the  siderable  towns  on  the  plains  on  the 
Sivne, — and  as  it  is,  besides,  but  little  sea-coast.  In  two  of  the  vallies  which 
known,  we  have  thrown  together  lie  between  the  parallel  ridges  of  the 
some  details  respecting  its  population,  Andes,  the  two  great  rivers  Caiica 
prtxluctions,  trade,  the  manners  of  and  Magdalena  take  their  rise.  The 
its  inhabitants,  ^c.,  which,  as  they  C'auca  joins  the  latter,  which  ia  an 
lie  scattered  in  various  publications,  immense  stream,  having  a  course  of 
it  may  be  useful  to  bring  together,  900  miles,  and  falling  mto  the  Car- 
that,  when  South  America  is  men-  ribl)ean  Sea.  It  is  on  these  rivers 
tioned,  we  may  know  what  it  is  that  that  the  Congress  of  Colombia  are 
we  are  8|)eaking  about ;  and  that,  in  about  to  establish  steam-boats.  The 
place  of  some  vague  ami  obscure  no-  chief  towns  are, 
lion  of  a  vast  and  unexplored  coun-  Carthagena,  on  the  Carribbean  Sea^ 
try,  ideas,  precise  and  intelligible,  the  chief  place  of  the  province  of 
**^*eu^  presenunl  to  our  minds.  Carthagena,  situated  on  a  sandy  pc- 
I  his  extensive  Continent  is  divid-  ninsula,  joined  to  the  continent  by 
iHl,  Ut,  Into  the  V  iceroyalty  of  New  two  artificial  necks  of  land.  The  bay 


rirlT  completely  land-locked,  and 

Moiicr.  '  Ktng'lom  of  perfectly  smooth.  It  is  estimated  to 

Pratao  1  *  a  contain  25,000  inhabitants,  and  is 

NewCtranada  IS  the  most  northern  the  port  through  which  goods  find 
d.v.s.on  ot  >o«|h  America,  and.  with  their  wav  to  Santa  Fe'  de  bLoU 
the  addition  ot  tlie  (.overnment  of  Popayan,'  and  Quito  ^  ’ 

i"  of  Foil'hiaT  t  situated  in  lat.  9»  19'  N. 

IK  Ot  \  oionibia.  1  o  the  north,  it  has  Ion  7toir\r  ...  • 

theCsrrihK-antH-a;  to.hewi^t  he  M.'o  .1 

IViHc  Ocean:  on  tlie  cast  theV'a  e.  f  t"*’ t."”  «>“*-south- 

ner..s;,„.,,„;,,he'^:„t  ,>e;„.  r.  " «  «  small 

extends  from  bni" '3(”*s ^to'w’ N*'  S  v  •"'***  st»-port  on  the 

Wng  930  miles  in  ."lo’  i 

inlwcadth.  Its  nmlation  amounts  Cartl4cnl.  ’  " 
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•  llarancas,  a  small  sea-port  near  the 
■estuary  of  the  great  river  Magdalena, 
25  miles  from  Carthagena. 

Santa  Martha,  the  chief  town  of 
the  province  of  Santa  Martha,  100 
miles  north-east  of  Carthagena,  situ¬ 
ated  in  lat.  11°  19'  N.  Ion.  74°  4'  W. 

Merida,  situated  in  a  valley  sur¬ 
rounded  with  lofty  mountains,  con¬ 
taining  1 1,000  inhabitants.  Lat.  8° 
10'  N.  Ion.  73°  45'  W. 

Pampeluna,  170  miles  north-east 
of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota. 

These  towns  are  chiefly  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  New  Granada. 
AFhen  we  ascend  the  Andes,  and  pe¬ 
netrate  into  the  vallies,  we  have, 

Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  containing 
40,000  inhabitants,  and  situated  on  a 
spacious  and  luxuriant  plain,  on  the 
eastern  ridge  of  the  r  ndes.  It  is  only 
four  degrees  north  from  the  Equator  ; 
but  being  elevated  8694  feet,  or  a- 
bout  a  mile  and  three-quarters  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  the  climate  is 
temperate,  and  even  cold.  Its  plains 
are  covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of 
wheat,  and  all  the  fruits  of  Europe  ; 
while,  at  a  little  distance  in  the  lower 
vallies,  is  seen  all  the  brilliant  vege¬ 
tation,  and  the  finest  fruits  of  the 
tropical  regions. 

Popayan,  195  miles  south-south¬ 
west  from  Santa  Fe,  containing 
25,000  inhabitants,  and  elevated 
5905  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
There  are  many  other  smaller  towns 
and  villages  in  its  district.  The  great 
river  Cauca  is  about  a  league  from 
Popayan,  and,  from  tbe  sudden  melt¬ 
ing  of  the  snows  in  the  Andes,  is 
subject  to  the  most  dreadful  inunda¬ 
tions.  To  the  south  is  the  king- 
tlom  of  Quito,  stretching  600  miles 
along  the  Pacific  Ocean,  while  it  is 
1800  miles  in  breadth.  It  contains 
Quito,  the  capital,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  western  branch  of  the 
Equatorial  Andes,  35  leagues  distant 
from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  im¬ 
mediately  under  the  Equator;  but, 
being  9510  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  it  enjoys  a  mild  temperature. 
It  contains  70,000  inhabitants.  Qui¬ 
to  rests  on  the  volcanic  mountain  of 
Pinchincha  for  its  basis,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  with  all  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  Andes,  many  of  them  volcanic, 
and  still  burning  :  that  of  Cotopaxi, 
18,980  feet,  or  about  3j  miles,  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  only  36  miles 


distant.  This  is  the  most  formidable 
volcano  of  the  Andes,  and  tbe  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Quito  have  frequently  been 
alarmed  by  its  eruptions,  the  noise 
of  which  is  so  loud,  that  it  has  been 
heard  at  Guayaquil,  on  the  coast,  150 
miles  distant,  'fhe  climate  at  Quito, 
though  temperate,  is  liable,  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  mountains,  to  the  most 
dreadful  torrents  of  rain.  The  whole 
morning,  and,  generally,  till  two 
in  the  afternoon,  the  weather  is  ex¬ 
tremely  delightful.  A  bright  sun, 
with  a  serene  and  clear  sky,  are  com¬ 
monly  seen  but  afterwards  the  va¬ 
pours  begin  to  thicken,  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  filled  with  thick  clouds, 
which  bring  on  such  shocking  tem¬ 
pests  of  thunder  and  lightning,  that 
all  the  neighbouring  mountains  trem¬ 
ble,  and  the  city  too  often  feels  their 
dreadful  effects.  Lastly,  the  clouds 
discharge  themselves  in  such  impe¬ 
tuous  torrents  of  rain,  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  streets  appear  like 
rivers,  and  the  squares,  though  si¬ 
tuated  on  a  6loi)e,  like  lakes.  This 
dreadful  scene  generally  continues 
till  near  sun-set,  when  the  weather 
clears  up,  and  Nature  again  appears 
as  beautiful  as  in  tbe  morning:  some¬ 
times,  indeed,  the  rains  continue  all 
night,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
last  three  or  four  days  successively : 
and,  on  the  contrary,  three  or  four 
days  of  fine  weather  sometimes  suc¬ 
ceed  one  another. 

Fifty  miles  south  of  Quito  is  the 
town  of  Lacatunga,  with  12,000  in¬ 
habitants  ;  farther  south  is  Rio 
Bamba,  almost  ruined,  in  1698  and 
1 7 46,  by  the  eruptions  of  the  volcano 
of  Cotapaxi;  utterly  destroyed,  in 
1797,  by  an  earthquake,  when  the 
peak  of  a  mountain  falling  on  the 
plain,  not  a  vestige  of  the  town  re¬ 
mained,  and  of  9000  inhabitants,  on¬ 
ly  lOo  survived.  In  the  same  con¬ 
vulsion,  about  30,000  or  40,000  In¬ 
dians  are  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  the  neighbouring  districts.  The 
town  has  been  since  rebuilt,  and 
contains  20,000  inhabitants.  Ham- 
bato,  situated  in  an  extensive  plain, 
has  6000.  All  these  towns  are  si¬ 
tuated  on  the  heights  of  the  Andes, 
in  the  interior,  from  150  to  300 
miles  from  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Near 
the  coast  of  Quito,  150  miles  south¬ 
west  of  that  city,  we  have  the  impor¬ 
tant  sea-port  of  Guayaquil;  which 
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contains  ‘20,ih)0  inhabitants,  and 
is  the  great  maritime  eniporiuni  ot 
the  interior  nrovinees.  This  low 
district  of  the  coast  is  burnt  up 
with  excessive  heat,  and  is  exposed 
to  all  the  evils  of  a  tropical  climate. 

The  province  of  New  Grenada  is 
various.  Its  mines,  which  are  ex¬ 
tremely  rich,  are  of  the  greatest  im¬ 
portance  to  its  commerce.  'I  he  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Antioquia  and  (  hoco  are 
alone  richer  in  gold  than  any  other, 
and  the  silver  which  they  ])roduce  is 
alst)  remarkably  pure.  Gold  is  col¬ 
lected  in  great  tjuantities  on  the 
banks  of  various  rivers.  Lead  and 
coj>jH*r  arc  found,  though  but  little 
sought  after ;  emeralds,  and  other 
precious  stones,  are  sent  to  Europe. 
IMalina,  \-c.  is  also  protluced,  and 
mercury  has  been  lately  discovered 
to  exist  in  the  province  of  Antioquia, 
and  also  in  the  mountains  of  Quin- 
diu,  near  the  village  of  Cuenca.  Salt 
is  also  found  in  great  abundance. 
New  (irenada  produces, besides,  excel¬ 
lent  cotton,  tobacco,  cochineal,  coffee, 
medical  drugs,  dyes  of  various  sorts, 
and  other  articles  of  less  importance, 
'riie  secluded  situation  of  great  part 


of  the  Andes  are  beset  with  fright¬ 
ful  crevices  ot  immeasurable  ilepth, 
which  liave  to  be  crossed  by  pendu¬ 
lous  bridges,  formed  ot  the  fibres  ot 
equinoctial  plants.  Over  these  frail 
and  tremulous  passages  the  natives 
convey  the  traveller  in  a  chair  at¬ 
tached  to  their  backs,  and  bending 
forward  their  body,  they  advance  a- 
cross  with  a  swift  step ;  but,  when 
they  reach  the  centre,  the  oscillation 
of  the  bridge  is  so  great,  that,  were 
they  to  stop,  inevitable  destruction 
would  ensue ;  the  native  and  his 
burden  would  be  dashed  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  a  precipice  to  whose  profound 
depth  the  eye  can  hardly  reach. 
These  bridges  being,  from  the  na¬ 
ture  of  their  materials,  frequently 
out  of  repair,  present  to  the  shud¬ 
dering  European,  who  visits  these 
countries,  frightful  chasms,  over 
which  the  Indians  step  with  un¬ 
daunted  confidence.  Here  is  also 
the  region  of  cataracts,  some  of  which 
are  truly  magnificent.  That  of  Te- 
quendama  dashes  a  volume  of  water, 
from  the  plains  of  Bogota,  through 
an  opening  in  the  mountain,  to  the 
depth  of  600  feet,  into  a  dark  and 


ot  this  country,  amid  the  lofty  peaks 
of  the  Andes,  lays  it  under  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  manufacturing  for  itself 
many  articles  of  domestic  use  which 
it  would  Ik*  difficult  and  expensive 
to  transport  from  abroad,  over  the 
mountainuiiB  deserts  which  environ 
it  on  all  siiTes.  The  trade  with  Eu- 
rojK*  must,  of  necessity,  Ik*  limited, 
Gf,  by  the  heavy  expcnce  of  freight 
in  the  long  voyage  round  Gape  Horn, 
and  afterwards  along  the  whole  west 
coast  ot  South  America,  as  far  as  the 
Equator  ;  and,  2<//jy,  by  the  still  more 
twlious  land  voyage  into  the  inte¬ 
rior.  The  chief  port  of  New’  Gre¬ 
nada  is  Garthagena,  about  1)00  miles 
from  muito,  and  700  from  Popayan  j 
a  distance  so  great,  as  greatly  to  im- 
peile  the  transjHirt  of  EurojK'an  goods, 
inore  fs|Kcially  in  such  a  country, 
ituayaquil,  then,  is  the  chief  port 
through  which  Quito  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  districu  send  out  their 
surplus  protluce  for  what  they  re¬ 
quire  at  home.  The  great  difficulty 
of  transportation  here  arises  from 
tlic  jiassage  across  the  mountainous 
and  snowy  deserts  which  separate 
those  elevated  regions  from  the  low 

country.  In  many  parts,  the  side^ 


uiiiauiomauie  guii. 

In  many  places,  the  travellers  must 
wait  for  favourable  appearance  of 
weather  before  entering  on  the  ever¬ 
lasting  snows  of  the  mountains,  for, 
if  they  were  caught  in  a  snow-storm, 
they  would  never  again  emerge  from 
these  deserts.  There  are,  besides, 
no  roads  except  for  mules :  in  some 
places  the  traveller  is  carried  across 
the  defiles  of  the  mountains  on  men's 
backs,  there  being  no  other  mode  of 
travelling ;  and  the  perils  which  oc¬ 
cur  in  those  w’ild  regions  are  as  nu¬ 
merous  as  they  are  new  and  unex¬ 
pected,  and  frequently  expose  the 
unwary  traveller  to  swift  and  inevit¬ 
able  destruction.  1  he  vast  body  of 
water  which  lies  locked  up  in  snow 
on  the  higher  Andes  may,  by  a  sud¬ 
den  thaw,  be  let  loose,  and  thus  the 
moisture,  w’liich  has  been  falling  for 
months  in  an  immense  extent  of 
country,  suddenly  pours  dow’ii,  in 
an  irresistible  deluge,  upon  the 
lower  grounds.  All  the  mountain- 
streains,  which  are  the  channels  into 
w  hich  the  whole  accumulated  mois¬ 
ture  of  the  year  may  be  suddenly 
I^“f-  passage  to  the  vallies, 

are  liable,  in  a  moment,  to  be  swelled 
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intoiminense  torrents,  sweeping  down 
irom  the  mountains,  in  alt  the  ma¬ 
jesty  of  irresistible  power,  roaring 
and  foaming  between  their  steep  and 
narrow  banks,  until  they  break  out 
over  the  plains.  When  we  reflect, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  whole  collect¬ 
ed  waters  of  a  vast  expanse  of  coun¬ 
try  are  thus  suddenly  collected  into 
one  common  channel,  we  may  con¬ 
ceive  the  vast  force  of  such  a  mass, 
suddenly  precipitated  from  the  moun¬ 
tains  on  the  plains  below.  The 
passage  of  rivers,  therefore,  is  one  of 
the  great  obstacles  to  a  free  commu¬ 
nication,  in  those  countries,  during 
the  summer,  for,  in  winter,  they  arc 
insulated  from  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Various  contrivances  arc  adopted  for 
securing  a  safe  passage  over  these  ri¬ 
vers.  Where  the  stream  is  very  nar¬ 
row,  with  high  banks,  bridges  are 
constructed  of  wood,  consisting  of 
four  long  beams  laid  close  together 
over  the  precipice,  and  forming  a 
path  of  about  a  yard  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  being  just  sufficient  for  a 
man  to  pass  over  on  horseback. 
AVhere  the  breadth  of  the  river  will 
not  admit  of  any  beam  to  be  laid 
across,  bridges  are  thrown  over,  con¬ 
structed  of  a  kind  of  thin  elastic  cane, 
twisted  together,  so  as  to  form  several 
large  cables  of  the  length  required. 
These  are  placed  together,  with 
planks  laid  in  a  transverse  direction, 
over  the  lower  cables ;  and  the  two 
uppermost  are  fastened  to  the  others, 
in  the  form  of  rails,  for  the  security 
of  the  passengers,  who  would  other¬ 
wise  be  in  great  danger  from  the  os¬ 
cillation.  Mules  and  horses  cross 
these  rivers  by  swimming.  Other 
rivers,  again,  whose  rapidity,  and 
the  large  stones  continually  rolling 
along  them,  render  it  impossible  for 
animals  to  cross  them  iu  this  man¬ 
ner,  are  provided  with  a  rope,  connect¬ 
ed  by  two  posts  on  both  sides,  along 
which  the  animal  is  swung  to  the 
opposite  shore.  Besides  these  obsta¬ 
cles,  many  parts  of  the  road  are  en¬ 
tirely  desert,  and  the  traveller  has  to 
carry  a  large  store  of  provisions,  lest, 
by  a  sudden  thaw,  and  swelling  of 
the  rivers,  he  should  be  prevented 
from  either  proceeding  or  returning. 
It  will  be  at  once  perceived,  that  the 
transport  of  goods,  if  they  are  at  all 
bulky,  is  scarcely  practicable  in  such 
a  country,  and  that  its  commerce 


must  therefore  be  confineil  to  such  ar¬ 
ticles  of  export  to  the  lower  country, 
on  the  sea-coast,  whence  is  derived, 
in  exchange,  a  supply  of  its  produce. 
AVe  have  but  very  imperfect  accounts 
of  the  commerce  of  Quito,  Popayan, 
and  these  sequestered  regions ;  and 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  British 
manufactures  have  yet  penetrated  to 
this  distant  market.  But  if  the 
country  were  settled  under  a  free 
Government,  the  enterprise  and  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  people  would  soon  be 
called  forth,  the  roads  would  be  im¬ 
proved,  more  practicable  communi¬ 
cations  w’^ould  be  established  with 
the  surrounding  districts  and  with 
the  sea-coast,  commerce  and  manu¬ 
factures  would  advance,  and  the  whole 
country  would  rapidly  improve,  by  a 
freer  intercourse  with  the  world  at 
large,  from  which  it  is  at  present  se¬ 
parated,  by  the  physical  obstacles  of 
its  singular  position. 

To  the  south  of  New  Grenada  lies 
Peru,  formerly  larger,  but  diminish¬ 
ed,  in  1778,  by  the  loss  of  Potosi, 
and  several  of  its  richest  districts  on 
the  east,  which  were  annexed  to  the 
viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  haa 
Quito  on  the  north.  Chili  on  the 
south,  on  the  west  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  on  the  east  the  vast  and  desert 
plains  which,  under  the  name  of  the 
Pampas,  spread  out  from  the  Eastern 
Andes.  It  extends  along  the  coast 
375  miles,  and  eastward,  into  the  in¬ 
terior,  690  miles.  It  is  divided  into 
seven  intendancies,  namely,  Truxillo, 
Tarma,  Guancavelica,  Lima,  Guam- 
anga,  Arequipa,  and  Cuzco.  Peru  is 
divided  into  the  upper  and  lower 
country.  There  are  two  chains  of 
the  Andes  which  run  along  the 
country  parallel  with  the  coast  and 
with  each  other.  The  one  is  the 
great  central  chain  which  rises  above 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  and  con¬ 
tains  vast  deserts,  where  everlasting 
winter  reigns.  The  other  ridge, which 
does  not  rise  so  high,  is  nearer  the 
coast ;  it  forms  an  inclined  plane  to¬ 
wards  the  coast,  from  30  to  60  miles 
in  breadth,  and  is  called  Lower  Peru. 
It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of 
sandy  deserts,  or  of  cultivated  spots 
on  the  banks  of  navigable  rivers,  or 
such  as  are  within  the  reach  of  arti¬ 
ficial  navigation.  In  this  low  track 
the  climate  is  sultry.  The  chief 
towns  in  ibis  track,  which  are  situ- 
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all'll  oil  llio  sca-coJist,  or  on  the  banks 
of  rivers,  are 

riiira,  with  7000  inhabitants,  iSO 
miles  to  the  north  of  Lima,  ^iOb  north 
north-west  of  'fruxillo. 

Seehura,  which  contains  200  houses, 
in  lat.  o"  S. 

I'aita,  a  small  place  on  the  coast, 
consisting  of  mud  houses.  Ihe  bay 
of  Taita  is  famous  for  its  pearl 
fishery. 

Sana,  a  small  town,  80  miles  north 
of  Truxillo. 

Morroj>e,  consisting  of  60  or  70 
houses,  105  miles  north-west  of 
Truxillo. 

Lambaycque,  on  the  high  road  to 
Lima,  in  Ion.  7 9^  56'  ^V.,  lat.  6°  40'  S., 
containing  8000  inhabitants,  95  miles 
west-north-west  of  Truxillo. 

'rruxillo,  on  the  coast,  490  miles 
south  of  Quito,  268  miles  north- 
north-w’L*8t  of  Lima,  surrounded  with 
a  low  brick  wall,  and  containing 
5800  inhabitants. 

In  Upper  Peru,  which  consists  of 
a  valley  between  the  two  parallel 
ridges  of  the  Andes,  already  men¬ 
tioned,  there  are  very  productive  sil¬ 
ver  mines,  some  of  which  are  almost 
2:100  feet  higher  than  the  city  of 
Quito.  We  have  in  this  district  the 
towns  of 

Tanna,  103  miles  cast-north-cast 
of  Lima,  in  lat.  11“  35'  S.  It  con¬ 
tains  5600  inhabitants. 

Ciuamalics,  150  miles  east  of  Trnx- 
illo,  and  210  north-east  of  Lima,  no¬ 
ted  for  its  manufactures  of  serges, 
baiies,  and  other  stuffs.  It  is  situ- 
atetl  in  a  cold  climate. 

(iuailas,  150  miles  from  Lima. 
Some  gold  is  found  in  the  mines  of 
this  district. 

Caxatambo,  105  miles  west  of  Li¬ 
ma,  where  baize  is  manufactured, 
and,  in  the  neighbourhood,  silver 
mini's  are  wrought. 

(  onchucos,  120  miles  north-east 
of  Lima,  also  a  manufacturing  place, 
and  containing,  in  its  district,  nu¬ 
merous  silver  mines. 

(•uancavelica  has  long  been  fa- 
inoui  for  the  proiluctive  silver  mines 
in  Its  neighbourhowl.  It  is  120  miles 
iiorUi-iastfrom  Lima.  It  stands  in  an 
clevateil  situation,  12,308  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  liable  to 
stonns  of  snow  and  hail.  It  has  de- 
chned  from  its  former  imiKirtancc 
having  bc'cn  one  of  die  richest  cities' 


in  South  America,  hut  novy  only  eon- 
taining  5000  inhabitants.  'Phe  mines 
of  quicksilver  formerly  produced 
100,000  pounds  of  mercury  annually. 
The  bottom  of  the  mine  is  13,800 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Guamaiiga  is  188  miles  south-east 
of  Lima.  It  contains  26,000  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  is  situated  on  a  beauti¬ 
ful  river.  Its  district  contains  60 
mines  of  gold,  102  of  silver,  and  one 
of  quicksilver. 

Guanta,  20  miles  north  of  Guafn- 
anga.  Near  it  were  formerly  very 
rich  mines,  now  abandoned.  South¬ 
east  of  Guaraanga  is  the  district  of 
Vilcas  Iluaman,  whence  great  quan¬ 
tities  of  w’oolleiis  and  manufactures 
are  sent  across  the  Andes  to  Cuzco. 
'Phere  are  several  other  districts  in 
this  neighbourhood,  situated  amid 
the  heights  of  the  Andes,  and  a- 
bounding  in  mines  of  gold  and  silver. 
About  550  miles  east-south-east  of 
Lima  is  the  city  of  Cuzco,  contain¬ 
ing  32,000  inhabitants,  and  adorned 
with  various  magnificent  edifices. 
Its  district  contains  nineteen  mines 
of  silver.  North  of  Cuzco,  60  miles, 
is  the  town  of  Abancay,  in  a  dis¬ 
trict  of  the  same  name,  skirted  with 
the  snowy  Andes.  Among  those 
mountains  there  arc  various  other 
extensive  districts,  many  of  them 
cold  and  inhos^pitable,  with  warm  and 
fertile  valleys  interspersed,  and  but 
thinly  inhabited. 

The  commerce  of  Peru  is  carried 
on  through  three  channels ;  namely, 
by  the  straits  of  Magellan,  from  Eu¬ 
rope;  through  the  North  Pacific, 
from  India  and  Mexico,  or  Guati- 
mala ;  and  through  the  interior,  with 
the  southern  provinces  of  Chili  and 
Buenos  Ayres.  Since  the  trade  was 
unshackled,  in  1778,  its  exports  and 
imports  have  been  doubled  ;  and  the 
principal  branch  of  its  commerce  is 
that  carried  on  round  Cape  Horn. 
Its  exjioTts  are  chiefly  gold,  silver, 
pimento,  salt,  Vucana  w’ool, 
coarse  woollens,  and  some  trifling 
manufactures.  Its  imports  are  ge¬ 
nerally  all  sorts  of  European  manu¬ 
factures,  w’liich  can  be  sold  cheaper 
than  the  same  articles  can  he  manu¬ 
factured  at  home.  The  produce  of 
the  country  is  carried,  on  the  backs 
ot  mules,  to  Buenos  Ayres,  across 
the  mountains,  by  the  route  of  Are- 
quipa  and  Cuzco.  The  chief  ex- 
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^rts  are  brandy,  wine,  maize,  sugar, 
an<l  woollens.  Buenos  Ayres  used 
|c)rinerly  to  import  woollens  from 
Sjuito,  but,  since  tbe  intercourse 
has  been  opened  with  Europe,  the 
■^Woollens  of  Quito  have  been  super- 
iK'ded  by  those  of  Europe.  Paraguay 
Va  is  a  great  article  of  import,  which 
is  infused  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
ICdiina  tea,  and  is  in  as  general  use 
as  the  China  tea  is  in  Britain.  It  is 
,in  such  universal  request  among  the 
(natives,  that,  it  is  said,  the  mines 
could  not  be  worked  without  it.  One 
great  article  of  import  from  the 
Eastern  districts  of  the  viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  such  as  Tucu- 
man,  &c.  is  mules,  for  the  use  of  the 
mines.  About  "20,000  of  these  beasts 
of  burden  are  annually  imported  in¬ 
to  Peru. 

The  most  valuable  produce  of 
Peru  is  its  metallic  wealth,  with 
which  its  mountains  everywhere  a- 
bound.  These  are  interspersed  with 
veins  of  gold,  and  with  veins  of  silver 
ores,  in  which  pieces  of  pure  silver, 
solid  cop{>er,  and  lead  ore,  occur, 
frequently  intermixed  with  white 
silver  ore,  and  virgin  silver  in  threads. 
In  many  parts  are  rich  veins  of  gold 
ore  in  quartz,  and  gold  is  also  ob¬ 
tained  by  working  the  mud  found  in 
the  beds  of  the  rivers.  The  gold  is 
generally  deposited  in  the  higher 
grounds,  which,  being  washed  down 
by  the  violence  of  the  mountain 
torrents,  is  carried,  by  the  impulse 
of  the  stream,  until  it  reaches  a 
lower  level,  where  it  is  deposited  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  and  is  easily 
extracted,  by  the  simple  process  of 
washing,  from  the  clay  or  sand  in 
which  it  is  deposited.  The  ores 
found  in  Peru  are  extremely  rich, 
yielding  from  .5  to  50  lbs.  of  silver 
for  every  hundred-weight  of  ore, 
while  the  average  produce  of  the 
Mexican  mines  is  not  above  3  or  4 
ounces  to  the  hundred-weight. 

The  province  of  Guancavelica  con¬ 
tains  many  very  rich  strata,  and 
veins  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  and  lead 
ores,  the  greatest  part  of  which  lie 
quite  neglected.  The  mines  of  Pas¬ 
co,  1G7  miles  south-west  of  Guanca¬ 
velica,  yield  the  yearly  average  pro¬ 
duce  of  131,260  lbs.  Troy,  of  pure 
metal.  These  mines  are  13,000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  bed 
of  metal  is  15,000  feet  in  length,  ami 


7900  feet  in  breadth.  About  six 
miles  distance  from  this  is  a  moun¬ 
tain  which  contains  a  prodigious  mass 
of  ore,  of  fine  porous  brown  iron¬ 
stone,  interspersed  with  pure  silver. 
In  a  soft  vein  of  white  metallic  clay, 
about  two  to  ten  lbs.  of  silver  are 
found  in  every  hundred- weight.  In 
some  places,  the  country  is  filled  with 
silver  ore.  At  one  place,  it  is  so  abun¬ 
dant,  that  silver  ore  is  found  when¬ 
ever  the  turf  is  moved,  adhering  to 
the  roots  of  the  grass  in  filaments, 
for  more  than  half  a  square  league. 
The  district  of  Triixillo  is  remark¬ 
able  for  its  rich  mines,  which  have 
furnished  to  the  provincial  treasury 
of  that  place  about  44,000  lbs. 
of  silver  annually.  In  the  province 
of  Arica,  near  the  small  port  of 
Iquique,  in  a  desert,  destitute  of  wa¬ 
ter,  are  mines  which  produce  from 
42  to  59,000  lbs.  Troy  of  pure  me¬ 
tal  annually.  Gold  is  found  in  al¬ 
most  all  the  silver  mines. 

All  these  mines  are  under  the 
worst  possible  management.  Those 
who  have  the  charge  of  the  works 
are  both  ignorant  and  careless.  The 
great  art  of  mining  consists  in  ex¬ 
tracting  the  metal  from  the  substan¬ 
ces  in  which  it  is  imbedded,  at  the 
least  possible  expence,  and  in  losing 
as  little  of  it  as  possible  in  the  pro¬ 
cess.  In  both  these  capital  points, 
the  management,  in  the  Peruvian 
mines,  is  extremely  defective.  Not 
only  is  a  great  proportion  of  the  me¬ 
tal  left  in  the  dross ;  but  an  enor¬ 
mous  and  unnecessary  quantity  of 
quicksilver  is  consumed  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  extraction.  The  expence, 
and  the  trouble  of  extracting  tlie 
precious  metals,  depends  on  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  substances  in  which  they 
are  deposited.  If  they  are  found  in 
soft  porous  stone,  or  in  clay,  there 
is  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  mix 
those  substances  with  mercury,  when 
the  metal  and  the  dross  is  separated, 
and  it  only  then  remains  to  separate 
the  mercury,  and  the  silver  or  gold  ; 
but  when  the  vein  occurs  in  hard 
rocks,  as  frequently  hapi>ens,  the  ex¬ 
pence  is  much  increased,  not  only  in 
quarrying  out  these  hard  rocks,  but 
in  afterwards  grinding  them  down  to 
powder,  by  expensive  machinery, 
which  it  is  necessary  to  do,  before 
they  can  be  subjected  to  the  process 
^f  amalgamation.  In  the  mines  of 
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Germany,  the  most  ingenious  and 
jK‘rfect  methods  are  in  use,  for  bring¬ 
ing  the  ore  safely,  and  at  the  least 
possible  ex\H*nce,  through  the  ordeal 
of  retinement.  Formerly,  it  is  well 
known,  that  nearly  all  the  quicksil¬ 
ver  employed  in  the  operation  was 
sacrificed.  Now  it  is  mostly  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  here,  in  this  one  article, 
is  a  great  saving  of  expence.  But 
not  one  of  these  improved  methods 
are  in  use  in  the  Peruvian  mines. 
There  is,  in  every  department,  the 
greatest  possible  w’aste,  and  in  those 
which  were  formerly  worked  for  the 
benetit  of  the  King,  or  rather  for  his 
loss  every  species  of  gross  malver¬ 
sation  prevailed  to  a  great  degree. 
There  was  not  only  ignorance,  but 
the  most  shameless  and  glaring  cor¬ 
ruption.  In  the  royal  quicksilver  mine 
of  (f uancavelica,  the  King  was  char- 
geil  166p  iastres  for  every  hundred¬ 
weight  of  quicksilver;  which  was 
about  sixty-six  piastres  above  what  it 
really  cost ;  and  all  the  errors  and 
unskilful  operations  in  use  were  so 
obstinately  adheri*!!  to,  that  when  Mr 
Helms,  the  German  miner,  sent  over 
by  the  King  of  Spain,  to  inquire  in¬ 
to  the  management  of  the  mines, 
proposeil  a  new  construction  of  fur¬ 
naces,  by  which  a  smaller  quantity 
of  quicksilver  would  have  been  used 
in  the  process  of  extraction,  he  was 
opposea  by  the  whofe  host  of  the 
miners,  superintendants,  and  work¬ 
men,  from  ilie  highest  to  the  lowest ; 
all  joined  against  him,  being  artful¬ 
ly  persuaded,  that  his  contrivances 
would  abridge  manual  labour,  and, 
in  the  ead,  render  their  services  un- 
neccMary.  The  rich  deU-gates,  or 
judges,  in  the  mining  districts,  are 
more  especially  represented  by 
Helms  as  the  greatest  villains,  who 
enrich  themselves  by  plunder,  and 
by  continual  acu  of  tyranny ;  while 
they  have  always  numberless  pre¬ 
texts  ready  to  screen  themselves 
from  any  complaints  made  to  tlie 
V  iceroy  against  them.  In  many  parts, 


productive  mines  are  overflowed, 
which  might  be  drained  by  the  use 
of  proper  machinery.  In  other  parts, 
where  the  ground  is  rich  in  metallic 
wealth,  no  skill  or  science  is  display¬ 
ed  in  searching  after  the  ore;  but 
hosts  of  needy  adventurers  are  col¬ 
lected,  as  if  for  mere  plunder,  who 
pierce  the  ground  with  innumerable 
holes,  without  order  or  regulation  ; 
so  that  they  are  frequently  buried 
under  ground,  from  the  falling  in  of 
their  pits ;  and  these  accidents  are  so 
common,  from’ the  carelessness  and 
avidity  with  which  they  remove  the 
earth,  without  providing  the  neces¬ 
sary  supports  for  the  mine,  that  they 
are’little  regarded.  In  the  midst  of 
this  waste  and  confusion,  much  va¬ 
luable  ore  is  thrown  away,  and  what 
is  got  is  procured  at  a  vast  and  dis¬ 
proportionate  expence.  There  is 
great  scope  for  reform  in  the  work¬ 
ing  of  these  mines ;  and  when  the 
indei)endence  of  the  country  is  once 
opened,  and  the  Supreme  Congress 
has  leisure,  from  the  cares  of  war,*  to 
attend  to  domestic  improvement, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  this  great 
staple  branch  of  industry  will  be  pro¬ 
secuted  with  increased  vigour  and 
greater  success.  At  present,  all  are 
united,  in  one  general  confederacy, 
against  improvement,  as  they  profit 
by  the  corruptions  which  they  en¬ 
courage.  But  when  a  new  and  more 
vigorous  Government  is  once  estab¬ 
lished,  all  those  abuses  ifrill  be  in¬ 
quired  into,  and  brought  to  light ; 
matters  will  soon  be  placed  on  a  dif¬ 
ferent  basis ;  and  the  mining  trade, 
like  all  other  trades,  will  participate 
in  the  new  impulse  given,  by  an  en¬ 
lightened  Government,  to  the  country 
at  large. 

Peru  contained,  by  the  last  census, 
1,076,129  inhabitants,  spread  over  a 
vast  extent  of  territory,  where  there 
is,  as  in  other  parts  of  South  Ame- 
ri<»,  a  . total  want  of  roads,  canals,  or 
bridges,  to  facilitate  the  transport  of 
goods  between  distant  parts. 
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EDINBURGH  ACADEMY. 

IE  Directors  of  the  Edinburgh  funds  to  the  amount  of  £.12,000,  by 
^ly  having  at  length  completed  shares  of  £.50  each,  to  bear  interest 
olan  upon  which  they  think  it  payable  from  a  fee  to  be  levied  from 
|ient  that  the  Institution  should  the  pupils.  This  proposal  was  so 
^ducted,  have  submitted  to  the  favourably  received,  that,  in  the 
ibutors  and  the  public  the  result  course  of  a  few  weeks,  nearly  £.9000 
leir  labours  in  a  Statement,**  were  subscribed.  The  negociations 
h  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  sa-  which  followed  with  the  Town  Coun* 
jtory,  from  the  full  and  unre-  cil,  and  with  the  particulars  of  which 
d  communication  which  it  makes  the  public  are  already  suHiciently 
very  point  necessary  to  enable  acquainted,  suspended  for  some  time 

!  public  to  form  a  correct  judg-  the  execution  of  this  plan ;  but,  in 
t  of' the  proposed  system  of  edu-  May  1823,  a  Greneral  Meeting  of 
m,  and,  in  general,  of  the  advan-  Subscribers  was  held,  at  whi^  it 
s  likely  to  result  from  the  new  was  resolved  to  carry  their  original 
blishment.  Of  the  leading  fea-  design  into  effect,  and,  at  the  same 
6  of  the  plan  developed  in  this  time,  to  apply  to  the  King  for  a 
atement,*^  it  is  our  present  pur-  Charter,  to  incorporate  the  share- 
I  to  give  some  account ;  adding  holders,  under  tne  name  of  the 
i  observations  as  have  suggested  Edinburgh  Academy.*’  ThisChar- 
nsel ves  to  our  minds  in  the  course  ter,  which  is  now  in  the  regular  course 
somewhat  hasty  perusal.  nf  official  progress,  provides,  that  the 

he  present  High  School,  as  is  Subscribers  shall  elect  fifteen  Direo 
pll  known,  was  built  in  the  year  tors  from  their  own  body,  in  whom 
^8,  at  which  time  the  joint  po-  the  v:hole  management  of  the  Aca- 
i)[ation  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith  demy  shall  be  vested,  and  of  whom 
^aniHed  to  about  80,000  ;  while  three  shall  go  out  by  rotation  ;  that . 
ie  New  Town,  which  now  covers  no  person  shall  have  more  than  one 
as  much  space  as  the  Old  vote  in  his  own  right ;  that  no  per* 
and  southern  suburbs  did  at  son  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  into- 
0  period,  was  scarcely  in  exis-  rest  on  a  larger  share  in  the  estab- 
fice.  In  the  last  census,  the  popu-  lishment  than  the  capital  sum  of 
fcimLwas  estimated  at  140,000.  If,  £.100  ;  and  that  no  surplus  revenue 
erefore,  the  present  High  School  shall  be  employed  in  buying  up 
IS  considered  as  no  more  than  suf-  shares.  These  provisions  affbra  sa- 
iept  at  the  period  when  it  was  tisfactory  guarantees  against  mono- 
gated,  it  is  evident  that  the  case  poly,  and  are  calculated  to  interest  a 
entirely  altered,  now  that  large  number  of  persons  in  the  suc- 
Ht  the  extent  and  population  of  cess  of  the  establishment. 

fixity  have  been  nearly  doubled.  The  Academy  is  to  be  conducted, 
dpdingly,  an  opinion  has  long  pre-  generally,  on  the  plan  of  the  High 
^d,  that  the  numbers  attending  School,  with  some  additions  and  mo- 
^•eminary  are  too  great  for  success-  didcations,  liable  to  such  subsequent 
Pluition,  and  that  another  public  alterations  and  improvements  as  time 
H^l  was  imperiously  culled  for,  in  and  experience  may  suggest.  As  in 
g^to  remedy  this  evil,  as  well  as  the  High  School,  therefore,  the  Aca- 
x)mmodate  those  parents^  **  to  demy  is  to  have  a  Rector,  and  four 
i  children  the  High  School,  Under-Masters.  The  course  is  pre- 
its  great  distance,  has  become  sumed  to  occupy  six  years,  four  of 
Ijptt  inaccessible,  without  serious  which  are  to  ne  passed  under  one 
^pvenience,  as  well  as  risk  of  in-  Master,  who  prepares  his  pupils  for 
■to  their  health.**  entering  the  Rector’s  Class,  where 

Kiprcssed  with  the  force  of  these  they  are  to  continue  two  years.  The 
KiJerations,  a  number  of  gentle-  alterations  on  the  present  system  of 
UL  in  the  month  of  June  1822,  instruction  in  ffie  High  School,  which 
Kght  forward  a  scheme  for  estab-  the  Directors  propose  to  introduce, 
King  aiiotlier  great  public  school  are  as  follow  :  A  more  extended 

i  the  New  Town^  and  for  raising  instruction  in  Greek,  by  all  the  Mas* 
VOL.  XIV.  C 
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ters-  ‘2.  In  addition  to  the  four  Un¬ 
der-Masters,  a  Master  for  English, 
who  shall  have  a  pure  EngUsh  ac¬ 
cent:  the  mere  circumstance  of  hav¬ 
ing  been  born  w’ithin  the  boundary 
of  England  not  to  be  considered  in¬ 
dispensable.  The  object  of  this  ap¬ 
pointment  is  to  endeavour  to  remedy 
a  defect  in  the  education  of  boys  in 
Edinburgh,  who  are  suffered  to  ne¬ 
glect  the  cultivation  of  their  native 
language  and  literature,  during  the 
whole  time  that  they  attend  the  Gram¬ 
mar  Schools,  and,  in  most  cases,  to  a 
much  later  period.  1 1  will  be  the  duty 
of  this  Master  to  give  instruction  in 
Heading,  Elocution,  and  Modern  His¬ 
tory.  The  chief  part  of  his  time  will 
be  devoted  to  the  boys  of  theFirst  and 
Second  Classes  ;  but  he  will  also  give 
instruction,  during  a  portion  of  each 
week,  to  all  the  other  Classes  in  suc¬ 
cession.  3.  A  rtgular  attention  to 
Geography  in  all  the  Classes.  4.  The 
AVriting-Master  is  to  be  bound  to  pro¬ 
vide  Assistants  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  his  pupils,  so  that  each 
teacher  shall  not  have  more  than 


schools  where  young  men  are  prepa¬ 
red  for  entering  the  University  ;  and 
w^e  trust  that  the  Edinburgh  Aca¬ 
demy  will  set  an  example  which  will 
be  speedily  followed.  At  present,  the 
Trofessor  of  Greek  is  a  mere  school¬ 
master.  Four-fifths  of  the  time  which 
ought  to  be  devoted  to  exercises  in 
Greek  prosody  and  composition,  to  the 
reading  of  the  more  difficult  authors, 
particularly  the  dramatists,  and  to 
the  study  of  the  philosophy,  poetry, 
and  history  of  Ancient  Greece,  are 
consumed  in  teaching  the  elements, 
which  are,  after  all,  never  correctly 
and  thoroughly  acquired.  This  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Teacher  of  Greek 
in  our  Colleges ;  for  how  is  it  possi¬ 
ble,  during  an  attendance,  say  of 
two  hours  each  day  for  a  session 
of  six  months,  to  drill  200  or  300 
boys  in  the  elements  of  a  language  of 
so  much  nicety  and  complexity,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  dialects,  of  which 
not  one  in  fifty  knows  any  thing  ? 
We  trust  we  shall  be  able  to  date  tne 
commencement  of  a  new  era  from 
the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh 


thirty-five  boys  under  his  care  at  one 
time.  5.  Arithmetic  is  to  be  taught 
by  a  separate  Master,  who  is  to  be  a 
well-educated  Mathematician,  and 
who  is  to  provide  Assistants  in  like 
manner,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  his  pupils.  6.  The  boys  of  the 
Highest  Class  are  to  be  carried  as  far 
in  the  elements  of  Algebra  and  Geo¬ 
metry  as  their  time  and  previous 
knowledge  will  allow.” 

These  arc  great  improvements  un¬ 
doubtedly,  but  probably  the  most 
imjwrtant  of  all  is  the  more  ex¬ 
tended  instruction  in  Greek,”  which 
it  is  proposed  to  ensure.  This  can¬ 
not  fail  to  be  attended  with  the  hap¬ 
piest  effects.  Our  youth,  when  they 
enter  College,  are  generally  igno¬ 
rant  of  the  Elements  of  Greek  ; 
many  of  them  do  not  even  know  the 
letters.  The  consequence  is,  that 
the  Greek  Class  is  a  mere  elementary 
school,  and  tliat,  at  the  best,  only  a 
smattering  of  the  language  is  acquired 
^nng  the  usual  term  of  attendance. 
Hence  the  general  inferiority  of 
Scotchmen  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
noblest  form  of  speech  that  ever  ex- 
ist^  in  the  world.  This  defect, 
this  opprobrium  of  Jutland,  can  only 
be  removed  by  a  ••  more  extended 
instruction  in  Greek"  in  the  public 


Academy. 

The  Statement”  next  proceeds 
to  describe  minutely  the  distribution 
of  time  among  the  different  Classes, 
and  the  allowance  for  play  ;  but  the 
books  to  be  read  in  each  Class,  and 
the  particulars  of  the  course  of  in¬ 
struction,  are  left  to  be  settled  wdth 
the  advice  of  the  Masters,  after  they 
are  appointed.  By  the  plan  for  the 
distribution  of  time,  the  Master  of 
the  First  Class  will  not  meet  his  boys 
till  a  quarter ,  before  Twelve  o'clock 
each  day  ;  and  as  it  is  presumed  that 
the  Rector’s  Class  must  always  be 
considerably  larger  than  any  of  the 
others,  it  is  intended  that  he  shall 
^ct  as  Assistant  to  the  Rector,  from 
Nine  o  clock  till  half-past  Eleven, 
which  portion  of  the  day  is  allotted 
to  Latin  and  Greek  in  the  Rector’s 
Class.  All  the  Under-Masters,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Writing  and  Arithmetic 
Masters,  are  to  be  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  Rector,  whose  duty 
It  shall  be  to  see  that  the  system  of 
instruction  authorised  by  the  Direc¬ 
tors  is  properly  carried  into  effect  in 
all  Its  parts.  It  is  also  intended 
that  the  Rector  shall  twice  a-week 
devote  two  hours  to  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Junior  Classes.  The 
Directors  have  not  laid  down  any 
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fixed  rules  on  the  subject  of  corporal 
punishment ;  but  they  are  of  opi¬ 
nion,  that  the  frequent  infliction  of  it 
should  be  discouraged,  and  that  it 
thould  only  be  administered  for  se¬ 
rious  moral  offences.  In  the  esti¬ 
mate  of  annual  expenses,  one  hun¬ 
dred  guineas  are  allotted  for  premi¬ 
ums  ;  but  it  is  expressly  stated,  that 
tbia  is  not  fixed  as  a  limit,  should  a 
larger  sum  be  found  necessary.  The 
vacation  is  to  be  two  months,  com¬ 
mencing  from  the  first  day  of  August; 
and  there  is  to  be  a  recess  of  a  week 
at  the  new-year,  and  one  regular 
b<fiiday — the  King's  birth-day.  As 
the  crowded  state  of  many  of  the 
Classes  in  the  Hip;h  School  was  one 
of  the  causes  whicn  led  to  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  Academy,  it  is  pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  number  in  each  of  the 
four  Junior  Classes  shall  not  exceed 
110,  and  in  the  Rector's  Class  160, 
making  the  total  maximum  number 
600.  No  regulations  are  made  as  to 
the  age  at  which  boys  are  to  enter  the 
Academy  ;  it  is  presumed,  however, 
that  as  the  course  extends  to  six  years, 
they  will  generally  enter  about  eight, 
and  leave  about  fourteen. 

'  For  the  details  of  the  fees  we  must 
refer  to  the  “  Statement"  itself.  One 
obvious  and  very  necessary  improve¬ 
ment  has,  however,  been  introduced, 
in  laying  it  down  as  an  absolute  rule, 
that  no  Master  shall,  on  any  pretence 
whatever,  take  higher  fees  than  those 
fixed  by  the  Directors,  or  receive 
Candlemas  gifts,  or  any  other  gratui- 
,XJ  whatever.  The  abolition  of  these 
donations,  so  degrading  to  the  teach¬ 
er,'  and  generally  so  annoying  to  pa¬ 
rents,  is  a  real  and  positive  good,  and 
nmst  be  productive  of  the  best  con¬ 
fluences.  Every  body  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  what  takes  in 
aooools,  is  sufficiently  aware  of  the 
gross  and  shameful  partially  often 
engendered  by  double  fees  and  large 
Oniidlemas  gifts,  and  of  the  mark^ 
distinction  which  is  thus  openly  made 
between  the  children  of  wealthy  and 
poor  parents.  Much  contemptible 
nonsense  has  been  talked  about  the 
patrician  character  which  this  school 
would  inevitably  assume,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  small  increase  in  the 
aferage  amount  of  the  annual  pay¬ 
ments  ;  and  many  well-meaning  per¬ 
sons,  in  moderate  or  narrow  circum¬ 
stances,  have  thereby  been  led  to  view 
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the  Academy  with  feelings  of  jea¬ 
lousy  and  aversion  ;  but  we  are  con¬ 
fident  that  every  parent,  whatever  be 
his  station  in  life,  would  rather  sub¬ 
mit  to  pay  the  difference  according 
to  a  fixed  and  invariable  rule,  than 
have  his  son  exposed  to  the  humilia¬ 
tion  of  presenting  a  gift,  which  was 
the  next  moment,  perhaps,  to  be  co¬ 
vered  by  one  of  five  or  ten  times  the 
amount.  It  must  require  optics  pe¬ 
culiarly  nice,  we  should  think,  to 
detect  any  patrician  tendency  in  thus 
placing  all  the  boys  on  a  footing  of 
the  most  perfect  equality.  Janitor's 
fees  and  coal-money  are  also  sup¬ 
pressed.  In  addition  to  the  fees  to 
be  paid  to  the  Masters,  there  is  also 
to  be  levied  a  school-fee  of  two 
guineas  for  the  First  Class,  and  three 
guineas  for  each  of  the  others,  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  interest  of  the  capital, 
the  Masters'  salaries,  and  other  an¬ 
nual  charges,  of  which  an  estimate  is 
given  in  the  “  Statement."  This, 
however,  is  fixed  upon  the  supposi¬ 
tion  that  the  number  of  boys  attend¬ 
ing  the  Academy  shall  not  exceed 
500 ;  but,  it  is  added,  that  should 
the  number  reach  the  maximum,  or 
600,  this  fee  may  in  time  be  dimi¬ 
nished.  Detailed  computations  are 
then  given  of  the  payments  made  in 
six  years  at  the  present  High  School, 
and  of  those  which  it  will  be  neces- 
jary  to  make  during  the  same  period 
at  the  Academy,  conformably  to  the 
scale  of  fees  fixed  by  the  Directors  ; 
from  which  it  appears,  that  the  ave¬ 
rage  annual  expense  at  the  former  is 
X*.6,  18s.,  exclusive  of  extra  pay¬ 
ments  made  by  a  great  number  of 
boys  ;  whereas  at  the  latter,  it  will  be 
£.9,  12s.  lOd.,  being  an  average  an¬ 
nual  increase  of  £.2,  14s.  lOd.  In 
return  for  this  increase,  however,  the 
pupils  will  have  the  advantage,  1,  Of 
more  extended  instruction  in  Greek  ; 
2,  Of  being  thoroughly  grounded  in 
English  Reading,  Elocution,  and 
Modern  History ;  3,  Of  a  regular 
attention  to  Geography  in  all  the 
Classes;  and,  4,  Of  Mng  taught 
Arithmetic,  and  initiated  in  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  Algebra  and  Geometry. 

Assuming  the  whole  numl^r  of 
scholars  at  500,  it  is  calculated  that 
the  emoluments  of  the  English- Mas¬ 
ter  will  be  £.890,  those  of  the  Teacher 
of  Arithmetic  £.291,  those  of  the  four 
Under  Latin- Teachers  £.391  each; 
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anil  those  of  the  llcctov  £.688  ;  but  petent  knowledge  of  Latin  and 

ami  inose  oi  uit  IXI.I.VU  »  »  _ ,  flmnnos  t  on  in  thosp 
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should  the  number  of  pupils  reach 
the  maximum,  or  6t)0,  these  sums 
will  then  be  i‘.i60,  £.166, 

and  £‘.77^  res]H*e lively.  I’or  obvious 
reasons,  it  has  been  deemed  necessary 
to  guarantee  £.400  a-year  to  the 
Hector,  and  £.‘200  a-year  to  each  of 
the  Masters  of  the  four  Junior  Clas¬ 
ses  for  the  first  four  years. 

The  following  are  the  qualifica- 
..  1*1  _ 11 


Creek,  and  of  Composition  in  those 
languages,  both  in  Prose  and  Verse, 
from  persons  of  acknowkxlged  autho¬ 
rity  ;  and  they  must  also  state,  whe¬ 
ther  they  have  directed  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  teaching  of  Geography, 
and  if  they  have  had  any  experience 
in  the  monitorial  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion. 

“  The  English-Master  is  required  to 


;  following  are  the  quaiinca-  ”  i 

^itli  regard  to  which  Candi-  produce  testimonials  of  his  thorough 
dates  are  required  to  furnish  sUte-  knowledge  of  English  Literature,  ot 


[laus  art  iriiuiitu  — - j-i-  -  -  o  ^ 

his  having  paid  particular  attention 
“  1.  The  age  of  the  ('andidate.  to  the  genius  and  structure  of  his 
“  It  is  highly  desirable,  in  an  es-  own  language,  and  of  a  competent 
tablisbmcnt  such  as  this,  especially  acquaintance  with  the  learned  lan- 
where  a  new  svstem  is  to  be  orga-  guages, — all  from  persons  of  acknow- 
iiized,  that  the ‘Masters  should  be  in  lodged  authority, 
the  full  vigour  of  life,  not  only  on  “  It  is  not  merely  to  give  the  Hoys  a 
account  of  the  present  activity  that  better  accent,  and  to  make  them  read 
will  be  required,  but  to  afford  a  better,  that  the  Directors  have  deter- 
greater  security  of  their  remaining  mined  to  employ  an  English  Master, 
long  enough  to  mature  the  system,  but  to  endeavour  to  lay  the  founda- 
aiui  see  it  firmly  established.  tion  of  a  taste  for  English,  as  well  as 

“  ‘i.  Testimonials  of  moral  charac-  for  Classical  Literature :  it  is  there¬ 
for,  and  nwsi  parlicularhf  of  itmper.  fore  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of 
“  3  M’here  he  has  received  his  this  object,  that  the  Master  of  this 
ctlucation.  important  department  should  be  a 

“  i.  M'hether  he  has  gained  any  w’cll-educated,  accomplished  scholar, 
literary  honours  at  any  of  the  Uni-  The  Teacher  of  Arithmetic  is 
vcrsitics.  required,  in  addition  to  his  answers 

“  5.  >Vhcthcr  he  has  had  any  ex-  to  the  preceding  general  inquiries,  to 
nericnce  in  teaching,  where,  of  what  produce  testimonials  of  his  attain- 
kind,  and  to  what  extent.  ments  in  Mathematical  knowledge, 

“  6.  >Vheiher  can  he  name  any  and  that  he  has  given  proof  of  his 
persons  whom  he  has  taught,  wlio  being  skilful  in  communicating  that 
have  afterwards  distinguished  them-  knowledge  to  others, 
selves  by  their  attainments,  either  at  “  The  most  imjwrtant  testimonials 
the  Universities  or  elsewhere.  wdiicli  a  M^^riting-M aster  can  produce, 

“7.  1  o  name  ivrsons  to  whom  the  are  from  those  whose  children  he  has 
Directors  may  make  personal  appli-  already  taught.  It  is  desirable  also 
cation  lor  such  farther  information  as  that  the  Candidates  should,  if  re- 


they  may  require. 

“  8.  Whether  he  btdongs  to  the 
Church,  or  has  any  views  to  that 
profession. 


quired,  write  in  presence  of  the  Di¬ 
rectors  ;  and  they  are  to  produce  spe¬ 
cimens  of  their  penmanship.  This 
last  testimonial,  however,  we  are  well 


will  aware,  is  a  ^very  imperfect  criterion 

estimating  the  quali- 

lilhK  •  ascertain  that  his  general  fications  of  a  MTiting- Master.*’ 

^  a  conditions  on  which 


T . •  1  ,■  conditions  on  which 

to  attacks  of  any  violent  disease,  such  Masters  are  to  he  en-'a'.ed  “No 

as  htk,  and  whether  he  has  any  Master  employed  in  the  Academy 
iwrUl  natural  deformity,  and  what  shall  be  removed,  unless  two-thirds 
“  In  a/lslitirYTi  tu  i*is  •  Directors  shall  concur  in 

impli^  i^  sable  ; 

partinent,  but  more  par'icularlv  the  M  .  »«raove  a 

Rector.  4l  mo'lV  I'?”"'  him  six 

testimonials  of  their  bavin-  ,  months  notice,  or  a  sum  equivalent 

or  tnetr  having  a  com-  to  his  emoluments  for  half-a-year  ; 


>  •  - 


il 
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unless  in  the  case  of  a  ^rave  offence^ 
of  which  tlie  Directors  are  be  the 
sole  j\i(l};es,  when  the  removal  may 
take  place  witliout  the  necessity  of 
notice,  and  on  payment  of  the  year’s 
salary  only.  Every  Master,  before 
letvinpj  the  School,  shall  give  six 
months’  notice,  under  a  penalty  of 
the  forfeiture  of  his  year’s  salary.” 

We  observe,  with  pleasure,  tliat, 
at  their  first  meeting:,  the  Directors 
entered  on  their  minute-book  the 
followinf^  resolution,  to  which  each 
Director  affixed  his  signature :  “  The 
Directors  resolve  and  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  each  other,  that  they  will 
on  no  occasion  come  under  any  en¬ 
gagement,  express  or  implied,  with 
regard  to  any  appointment  in  the 
Institution,  but  keep  themselves  en¬ 
tirely  disengaged  till  the  time  of  ac¬ 
tually  making  the  appointment.” 
This  is  manlv,  liberal,  and  just ;  and 
will  remove  from  the  minds  of  (Can¬ 
didates  all  dread  of  that  secret  or 
underhand  influence  by  which  such 
appointments  are  too  often  disposed 
of. 

.  It  only  remains  to  state,  that  the 
building  destined  for  the  reception 
of  the  different  Classes  which  com¬ 
pose  the  Academy,  stands  in  an  area 
of  nearly  four  English  acres,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  wall,  with  a  covered 
way  along  part  of  the  boundary,  to 
shelter  the  boys  while  at  play  in 
rainy  or  damp  weather,  and  that  it 
is  to  be  wanned  by  heated  air,  and 
ventilated  on  the  most  approved  plan. 
We  are  liappy  to  be  able  to  illustrate 
the  previous  abstract  by  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  whole  space  and  build¬ 
ings,  a  perspective  elevation  of  the 
south  front,  and  a  table  of  the  week¬ 
ly  distribution  of  time  in  the  six 
classes.  From  these  the  public  will 
observe,  that,  in  providing  for  the 
improvement  of  pupils,  their  health 
has  not  been  lost  sight  of,  and  that 
the  Edinburgh  Academy  gives  a  fair 
promise  of  combining  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  advantages  than  any  similar 
institution  in  this  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

^  ^V'e  cannot  conclude,  however, 
without  expressing  our  hope  that 
corporal  punishment  will  be  entire¬ 
ly  abolished,  even  in  the  extreme 
‘  cases  to  which  the  Directors  refer. 
We  arc  convinced  that  this  species 
of  <liscipline  Iti  public  schools  is  a 


great  evil  in  itself,  without  being 
productive  of  any  g .^od  to  counterba¬ 
lance  it.  In  the  first  place,  it  de¬ 
grades  a  boy  in  the  estimation  of  his 
fellow-scholars,  unless,' indeed,  the 
flagellation  system  be  so  general  that 
it  has  ceased  to  be  disgraceful,  lit 
the  next  place,  a  boy's  morals  will 
never  be  improved  by  the  mere  dread 
of  physical  pain.  In  the  third  place, 
cor]ioral  punishment  is  certain  to 
render  a  high-spirited  boy  obstinate, 
sullen,  and  untractable.  In  the 
fourth  place,  it  is  not  necessary ;  for  a 
Master  who  cannot  maintain  order 
in  his  class  without  the  lash,  will 
never  succeed  with  it ;  and  those 
Masters,  who  have  entirely  laid  aside 
this  barbarous  discipline,  have  inva¬ 
riably  succeeded,  not  only  in  main¬ 
taining  better  order  than  those  who 
eiiiployed  it,  but  in  inspiring  the 
youth  under  their  charge  with  high 
notions  of  honour  and  propriety, 
which  become  identified,  as  it  were, 
with  the  very  elements  of  their  mo¬ 
ral  nature.  In  the  last  place,  it  is 
apt  to  create,  in  the  minds'  of  those 
who  suffer  it,  an  utter  distaste  of 
learning,  coupled  with  a  hatred  of 
the  person  who  inflicts  it,  and  thus 
to  produce  the  very  evils  which  it  is 
meant  to  remedy.  Boys  are  natu¬ 
rally  full  of  generosity  ;  let  a  master 
be  kind,  and  at  the  same  time  dig¬ 
nified  ;  let  him  appeal  to  their  sense 
of  honour,  and  he  will  never  appeal 
in  vain.  In  proportion  as  that  sense 
of  honour  is  confidently  appealed  to, 
a  boy  rises  in  his  own  estimation  ; 
his  moral  sensibility  becomes  finer 
and  more  acute  ;  he  learns  that  he 
has  a  name  and  a  character  to  sup¬ 
port  ;  he  feels  the  force  of  opinion, 
and  desires  to  stand  well  with  his 
master  and  his  fellow-scholars ;  his 
ambition  for  moral  and  intellectual 
superiority  is  at  one  and  the  same 
time  called  into  action.  We  know 
the  usual  common-places  by  which 
this  Gothic  practice  is  defended  ;  but 
the  answer  to  all  these  is,  that  the  ex¬ 
periment  has  been  tried,  and  succeed¬ 
ed.  Unless,  therefore,  flagellation 
be  a  honuvi  in  se^  we  know  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  continued, — why 
boys,  receiving  the  best  education 
the  kingdom  can  afford,  should  be 
treated  like  a  parcel  of  negroes  in 
the  West  Indies, — why  the  Master 
should  add  to  his  other  functions  that 
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of  a  public  whipper.  We  never  ment  we  would  employ.  The  rigor- 
knew  an  inaUnce  in  which  the  whip  ous  discipline  esteblished  in  the  Bri- 
improved  the  judgment  or  the  me-  tish  Navy  is  well  known  ;  yet  there 
mory  :  we  have  known  many  in  are  aevem  instances  in  which  crews 
which  It  impaired  both.  But  It  will  of  SOO  and  500  men  have,  for  years, 
make  an  idle  boy  apply.  Will  it  ?  been  managed,  not  only  with  full. 
We  sho^d  be  glad  to  bear  of  an  in-  but  absolute  authority,  without  ever 
stance.  It  may  certainly  make  hhn  having  recourse  to  the  boatswain's 
trrm  to  apply,  and  stare  at  his  book,  mate.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  govern 
as  if  he  were  performing  one  of  Dar-  110  or  140  boys,  most  of  them  of 
win's  experiments,  but  he  will  con-  good  families,  and  trained,  from  their 
tinue  as  ignorant  and  immoveable  as  tenderest  years,  to  habits  of  correct- 
ever.  L^,  not  Fear,  is  the  instru-  ness  and  propriety  }  We  think  not. 
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QUERIES  ON  TAXATION. 

I.  Whether  a  tax  on  commodi-  author ;  because  it  lessens  the  ef- 
tiesisnotequivfdenttoa  taxonland?  fectual  demand  for  their  services. 

By  taxing  a  commodity,  you  ei-  The  efiectual  demand  for  intelleo- 
ther  lower  me  price  of  the  material,  tual  industry,  like  the  effectual  de« 
or  you  raise  the  price  of  the  manu-  mand  for  b^ly  industry,  must  be 
facture.  By  lowering  the  price  of  proportioned  to  the  wealth  of  the  em» 
the  material,  you  lower  the  value  of  ployers. 

the  land  ^at  produces  it ;  and  by  When  the  price  of  commodities  is 
raising  the  price  of  the  manufacture,  lowered,  it  will  be  just  that  the  in- 
you  lower  the  real  or  relaiive  value  comes  of  the  public  functionary  and 
of  land.  It  is  evident,  that  the  rela^  of  the  public  creditor  should  be  pro- 
itvt  value  of  manufactures  and  of  pordonally  reduced.  This  will  re» 
land  must  be  inversely  proportional  duce  the  price  of  commodities  still 
to  each  other,  and  that  whatever  more,  by  lessening  the  effectual  de* 
raises  either  of  them,  must  proper-  mand  for  them:  The  relative  wealth 
tionally  sink  the  other.  of  the  landlords  will  not  be  lessened 

By  taxing  a  great  many  commodi*  by  the  land-tax,  if  all  other  incomes 
iieSf  you  eimer  lower  the  price  of  a  are  proportionally  reduced 
great  many  materials,  or  raise  the  III.  Whether  a  tax  on  income  is 
price  of  a  great  many  manufactures,  not  equivalent  to  a  tax  on  commodi- 
The  first  effect  must  lower  the  friee  ties  ?  And,  if  a  tax  on  land  is  equi- 
of  land,  or  its  value  relatively  to  valent  to  a  tax  on  income,  does  it  not 
money  ;  and  the  second  must  lower  follow,  that  a  tax  on  land  is  equiva- 
the  real  value  of  land,  or  its  value  lent  to  a  tax  on  commodities  ? 
when  compared  with  commodities.  IV.  If  a  tax  on  commodities  and 

II.  ^Whether  a  tax  on  land  is  not  a  tax  on  land  are  equivalent  to  one 

equivalent  to  a  tax  on  income  ?  another,  would  it  not  be  desirable  to 

By  lessening  the  wealth  of  the  tax  the  land  rather  than  the  goods, 
landlord,  it  lessens  the  demand  for  as  you  thereby  simplify  the  practice, 
commodities  ;  and  by  lessening  the  and  lessen  the  expense  of  taxation  ? 
demand,  it  lowers  the  price.  If  this  proposal  be  just  in  principle. 

By  lessening  the  demand  and  low-  nothing  can  be  easier  than  the  exe- 
cring  the  price  of  commodities,  it  cution.  Let  SO  per  cent,  be  taken 
le^ns  the  demand  and  lowers  the  off  all  the  indirect  taxes,  and  let  a 
pri^  of  labour ;  and  thus  operates  as  sum,  equal  to  one-fifth  of  the  reve- 
an  indirect  tax  on  the  income  of  the  nue  obtained  by  these  tax^,  be  le- 
lahourer.  vied  directly  on  the  land,  and  let  the 

By  lowering  the  price  of  commo-  incomes  of  public  creditors  and  pub* 
dities,  it  lowers  the  profits  of  capital ;  lie  functionaries  be  reduced,  as  soon 
and  thiu  operates  as  an  indirect  tax  as  the  price  of  commodities  has  de« 
on  the  income  of  the  capitalist.  cidedly  fallen.  If  the  income  of  land- 

Now,  whatever  lessens  the  incomes  holders  should  fall  in  a  greater  da- 
of  the  landholder  and  of  the  capita-  gree  than  the  prices  of  commodi- 
list,  must  €dso  lessen  the  incomes  of  ties  f ,  the  tax  must  be  unequal,  and 
the  physician,  the  lawyer,  and  the  unjust  in  its  operation,  and  it  will 


*  If  incomes  were  proportionally  reduced,  and  the  supply  of  commodities  not  di- 
rainishech  no  real  loss  would  be  sustained  any  person.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the 
^pply  of  commodities  is  diminished  by  the  increased  consumption  of  the  Government* 
If  ^vemment  consumes  more,  private  persons  must  consume  less,  unless  the  raj^ly 
be  increased.  Increased  supply  is  the  effect,  but  not  the  immediate  effect,  of  inernissd 
consumption. 

+  Perhaps  the  demand  for  commodities  may  increase  when  the  tax  is  lessened,  and 
^  fall  of  prices  be  thereby  diminished.  Should  this  be  the  effect*  the  revenue  will  be 
increased ;  and  the  excess  may  be  either  applied  to  the  pajrment  of  the  National  Debt, 
or  i^irvctly  repi^  to  the  landlords,  by  lessening  the  tax  of  the  subsequent  year. 
^^*"**^^*y»  snd  in  many  other  ways,  temporary  inequalities  will  gradually  rectify 
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1)0  necessary  either  to  abantlou  or  to 
iiiotlify  the*  iiic'asure.  It  the  prices 
of  coinniodities  be  lowered  in  the 
same  degree  tiiat  the  incomes  of  land¬ 
holders  are  reduced,  the  opposite 
conclusion  will  follow,  and  a  vari¬ 
able  land-tax  may  be  substituted  in 
the  place  of  all  other  taxes  whatso¬ 
ever. 

1  am  not  sure  that  a  land- 

tax  should  be  ])aid  irhoUy  by  the 
laiidlonl  1  rather  think  that  it 
ought  to  be  divided  betwmi  the 
landlord  and  the  fanner,  in  such 
proportions  as  may  api>ear  most  rea¬ 
sonable  to  the  parlies.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  war,  the  farmers  will 
lose  by  the  inciease  of  the  land-tax, 
and  will  gain  by  the  increased  de¬ 
mand  for  land  produce*.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  peace,  the  tax  will  be 
lessened,  and  prices  will  fall.  Tlie 
relative  wealth  of  the  landlords  will 
be  diminished  at  the  beginning  of  a 
war,  and  will  be  increased  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  a  |H  ace  ;  and  a  ])owerful 
princii>le  of  pacification  will  l)e  in- 
iroduce^d  into  the  world.  The  tran¬ 


sition  from  peace  to  war,  or  from 
war  to  peace,  ?iivst  change  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  incomes  t.  This  is  one 
of  the  nea‘ssary  efiects  of  a  military 
expenditure,  in  whatever  way  the 
revenue  may  be  levied.  ^Ve  cannot 
put  an  end  to  the  secondary  evil, 
but  by  removing  that  great  moral 
evil  which  produces  it. 

I  have  put  this  paper  into  the 
form  of  Queries,  because  I  am  not 
certain  that  my  ideas  are  true  ;  and 
1  wish  rather  to  propose  the  ques¬ 
tion  than  to  answer  it. 

A  variable  tax  on  land,  substitu¬ 
ted  in  the  place  of  all  other  taxes, 
would  be  much  simpler  and  much 
more  easily  intelligible,  than  any 
other  mode  of  })roviding  for  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  the  Slate.  The  tinan- 
cial  operations  of  the  Government 
would  be  much  better  understood  by 
the  people,—  the prufrress  of  taxation 
and  its  c/fccis  would  be  more  clearly 
seen, — and  the  prodigality  of  (io- 
vernnient  would  be  more  eft'ectualiy 
checked.  “  In  vain  is  the  net  spread 
in  the  sight  of  the  bird.”  JM. 
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Land  of  the  mighty  dead  !  whose  fame 
Hath  fill’d  the  earth  with  thy  great  name. 
Around  thy  region  lingers  yet 
1  he  twilight  of  a  sun  that's  set  ! 

O’er  all  thy  iK'aiUeous  scene  is  cast 
The  hallow  ing  halo  uf  the  piu»t, 

Reriecled  from  a  glorious  day, 

A  long  bright  Summer  post  away  ! 


I.and  of  the  laurel  !  faded  now* 
t|xjn  thy  jwle,  dejt  ctcd  hrow', 

Another  wreath  is  wove  for  thee, 

K’en  of  the  mournful  cypress-tree. 
Which  waves  in  soliuiiy  gloom 
Alwve  the  dim  and  mould'ring  tomb, 
Where  the  high  heart,  Uiat  beats  no  more, 
Lies  cold  upon  the  silent  shore  ! 


I^nd  of  the  lyre  !  all  silent  long. 

Thine  is  the  Bard’s  irninorial  song. 
Whose  voice  hath  peal’d  o’er  earth  and 
sea 

The  music  of  F.lcrnitv  ! 


No  more  awake  thy  Minstrel’s  strains  ; 
They  sound  not  midst  a  nation’s  chains  ; 
And  lorn,  ujx)n  the  willow  hung. 

Thy  harp  is  silent  and  unstrung  ! 

Land  of  bright  forms!  that  sleep  beneath, 
But  still,  in  living  marble,  breathe  ; 
Whate'er  cur  fancy  dreams  of  fair, 

Is  yet  more  sweetly  pictur’d  there. 

Sha{K*d  by  the  wonder-working  hand, 

The  gaze  of  many  a  distant  land  ; 

1  hings  of  immortal  beauty  bcjim, 

1  he  mighty  mind’s  embodied  dream  ! 

Land  of  lost  shrines,  departing  domes, 

Of  sepulchres,  and  silent  homes  ! 

The  spirit  of  the  past  pervades 
1  hy  shores,  thy  mountains,  and  thy 
shades ; 

And  kindling  in  thy  heart':  again, 

Hath  caus’d  the  Crescent’s  light  to  wane  ; 
Soon  may  it  fade  o’er  field  and  flood, 

And  as  it  rose,  so  set  in  blood  !  J.  M. 


‘  Perhaps  the  f.iriner  ought  to  |av  the  whole  of  what  is  added  to  the  land-Ux,  at 
and^tl^elll^^tf'^en-^u^r  “"he  beginning 
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SCOTCH  COUIITS  OF  LAW. 


In  former  Numbers,  we  took  occa¬ 
sion  to  comment  upon  a  multitude  of 
abuses  connected  with  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  law  and  justice  in  the  Infe¬ 
rior  Courts  of  Scotland.  The  subject 
we  now  propose  to  discuss  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  considered  of  lesser  importance. 
The  system  of  recovering  debts  in 
Scotland,  with  reverence  be  it  spok¬ 
en,  is  a  complete  jumble  of  inconsis¬ 
tencies  and  senseless  fictions ;  afford¬ 
ing  a  boundless  field  for  rapacity  and 
craft,  and  productive  of  much  unne¬ 
cessary  delay  and  ruinous  expense. 
In  a  commercial  view,  the  evils  of 
such  a  system  are  incalculable.  It 
has  Ix'cn  too  much  the  custom  to 
consider  the  expense  of  hfral  dili¬ 
gence — in  other  words,  legal  compul¬ 
sitors — only  as  it  affects  the  interest 
of  debtors  ;  a  body  of  individuals 
who  perhaps  receive  much  less  than 
they  merit  of  popular  sympathy. 
This,  however,  is  a  view  as  mistaken 
as  it  is  exclusive.  Too  often  it 
happens,  that  the  debtor,  in  an  agony 
of  despair,  upon  finding  that  the 
debt  has  been  greatly  augmented, 
perhaps  doubled  or  tripled,  by  what 
he  conceives  to  be  the  rigorous  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  his  creditor,  not  only 
makes  no  effort  to  relieve  himself, 
but  determines  to  take  his  vengeance 
upon  the  creditor,  by  going  to  jail 
and  becoming  a  bankrupt.  This  is 
a  thing  of  every-day  occurrence ;  and 
thus  it  will  be  seen,  that  legal  dili¬ 
gence,  from  its  expensiveness,  be¬ 
comes  the  means,  not  only  of  disap¬ 
pointing  creditors  of  their  just  claims 
in  many  instances,  but  of  imposing 
upon  them  very  serious  expense. 
Instances,  we  believe,  are  not  rare, 
of  creditors  who  have  obtained  de¬ 
crees  refraining  from  putting  them 
in  force,  from  the  very  apprehension, 
inspired,  sometimes  by  prudence, 
sometimes  by  fear,  that  the  certain 
expense  is  too  great  to  be  risked  upon 
the  chance  of  recovery.  The  know-, 
ledge  of  all  this  fortifies  the  debtor 
in  his  contumacy  ;  and  he  laughs  to 
scorn  the  threats  addressed  to  him 
by  a  person,  who,  having  the  means 
of  compelling  payment,  dare  not  em¬ 
ploy  them.  Such  being  the  state  of 
‘  the  law  respecting  diligence,  it  is 
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obvious  that  one  effect  of  it  must 
be  greatly  to  circumscribe  commer¬ 
cial  credit,  and,  consequently,  the 
range  of  commercial  enterprize.  But 
this  is  not  all:  it  is  not  only  the 
particular  creditor  who  tlrii;^s  his 
debtor  to  the  wally  (the  wall  of  a 
prison,)  but  the  whole  body  of  that 
person’s  creditors,  who  suffer  from 
the  expenses  which  have  been  heap¬ 
ed  upon  him.  In  all  bankruptcies, 
it  is  well  known,  that  one  heavy  item 
in  the  state  of  losses  sustained  by  the 
bankrupt  in  the  course  of  his  trade,  is 
the  expense  of  diligence  which  has 
been  raised  against  him  by  the  more 
urgent  of  his  creditors.  We  have 
been  informed  of  the  case  of  a  bank¬ 
rupt,  who  stated  his  losses  arising 
from  legal  diligence  alone,  to  amount 
to  upwards  of  £.2000 ;  and  when 
asked,  at  his  examination,  where  was 
the  evidence  of  this  extraordinary 
statement.^  replied,  that  the  want  of 
a  horse  and  cart  alone  prevented  his 
bringing  it  along  with  him. 

In  the  law  of  Scotland,  there  are 
a  variety  of  processes,  both  judicial 
and  ministerial,  for  the  recovery  of 
debts,  ’fhere  is  no  species  of  pro¬ 
perty,  scarcely,  possessed  by  a  debtor, 
which,  as  well  as  his  person,  is  not 
attachable ;  and,  in  this  respect,  our 
law  has  a  decided  pre-eminence  over 
most  others.  It  is  of  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  justice,  that  a  man  who 
has  contracted  a  debt  for  an  onerous 
consideration,  should  part  with  the 
last  shred  of  his  property  to  dis¬ 
charge  it.  In  contracting  the  debt, 
he  virtually  pledges  his  whole  means 
and  estate  to  bis  creditor ;  and  by 
withdrawing  any  part  of  these  beyond 
his  reach,  he  grossly  defrauds  him. 
It  has  often  been  questioned,  whe¬ 
ther  it  is  either  expedient  or  just  to 
add  to  a  creditor’s  security  by  invest¬ 
ing  him  with,  a  power  over  the  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  of  his  debtor.  The 
question  is  too  theoretical  for  us  to 
discuss  at  the  present  moment ;  but 
were  we  called  upon  for  an  opinion, 
we  would  have  no  hesitation  to  say, 
that,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  the  creditor  gains  nothing 
by  hating  recourse  to  imprisonment, 
but  only  renders'  the  recovery  of  his 
D 
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,lebt  more  desperate.  At  the  Bamc  writ  proceeas  dir^tly  from  the 
lime  the  exiH-diciicy  of  the  law  of  commanding  obedience  to  it.  1  here 
h";;i^nn‘en'.  is  to  I  juag.a  of  by  is  only  a  warrant  consequent  upon 
its  rrstrainiuir,  as  well  as  its  coer-  the  decree,  authorizing  letters  of 
cite  etfects,  the  former  of  which  can-  horning  and  caption  ;  (certain  writs 
not  be  accurately  calculated  ;  but  it  issued  in  the  King  s  name,  under  his 
is  not  to  he  doubted,  that  the  terrors  signet,  which  we  shall  explain  atter- 
of  a  jail  keep  many  within  the  pale  wards.)  The  former  require  the 
of  honestv,  who  are  not  disposer!  to  debtor  to  be  charged,  to  satisfy  the 
acknowledge  the  restraints  of  ho-  creditor,  within  a  certain  number  ot 
nour  or  conscienci*.  Mitigated  as  the  days,  and  authorize  the  poinding 
law  has  been  in  its  severity  by  a  and  arrestment  of  all  his  personal 


numKr  of  humane  pnn  isions,  which 
prevent  its  being  jK-rverud  to  pur- 
|x)8e8  of  |»ersonal  vengeance,  we  are 
dis()osi'd  to  consider  the  induence  of 


projierty,  in  the  event  of  his  disobe¬ 
dience  ;  for  which  disobedience,  also, 
it  is  ordered,  that  he  shall  he  denoun- 
Cid  a  rebel  to  the  Kin^r,  either  at  the 


it  as  salutary,  and  the  maintenance  market-cross  of  Edinburgh,  as  the 
of  it  as  highly  expt*dient.  It  is  use-  commune  forum  of  Scotsmen,  or  at 
ful,  did  it  do  no  more  than  give  a  the  market-cross  of  the  head  burgh 
sanction  to  principles  of  honesty  in  of  the  county  where  he  resides.  Upon 
the  breasts  of  the  well-intentioned,  the  letters  of  horning,  with  the  rc- 
and  a  stimulus  to  their  industry  and  turn,  or  execution,  by  the  proper  ofli- 
vigilancc.  cer,  being  retarded,  letters  of  cap- 

'fhe  sytem  of  legal  diligence  is  tion  are  issued  ;  which  letters  autho- 
naturally  diviiled  into  two  branches;  rize  the  apprehension  and  imprison- 
that  w  Inch  affects  the  real  or  hcriia-  ment  of  the  debtor ;  not  as  a  debtor. 


hit  pro|XTty  of  the  debtor,  and  that 
which  o{HTates  against  his  person, 
and  his  goods  and  chattels.  The 
former  wc  mean  entirely  to  throw 
out  of  view,  Ik  cause  any  abuses  which 
may  attach  to  it  cannot,  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  things,  seriously  affect  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community. 

The  foundation  of  personal  dili¬ 
gence  is  tile  decree  of  some  coinpe- 
Umt  Court.  There  arc  two  species  of 
decrees ;  firsts  those  which  are  ac¬ 
tually  pronounced  in  font ;  and,  se- 
cifTuit  those  decret's  which,  upon  tlie 
registration  of  deeds  containing  per¬ 
sonal  obligations  in  the  liooksof  coin- 
|>elcni  (’ourts,  are  presumed,  by  a 
fiction  of  law,  to  be  pronounceil  by 
those  Courts  against  the  ohligants, 
in  virtue  of  a  certain  clause  in  the 
deeds  authorizing  such  interposition 
of  authority.  In  the  latter  class  may 
be  includeil  the  sup|>ositilious  dt'crees 
which  follow  upon  the  registration 
of  tile  nourial  instruments  of  protest 
of  bills  and  promissory  notes ;  and 
which  decrees  are  authorized  by  a 
wise  and  ^ulary  act  passeti  in  the 
ix’ign  of  his  late  Majesty.  It  is  al¬ 
most  unnect'ssary  to  mark  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  tlie  two  sjiecies, 
since  both  are  enforced  hy  the  same 
imaiis. 

In  the  case  of  a  decree  pronounced 
by  tlie  Supreme  Court,  no  precept  or 


but  as  a  reliel  against  Majesty.  In 
the  case  of  a  decree  pronounced 
by  a  Sherift',  he  issues  his  precept, 
directing  the  debtor  to  be  charged, 
and  poinding  and  arrestment  upon 
expiry  of  the  days  of  charge.  But 
he  is  not  competent  to  imprison  ; 
and  hence  the  creditor,  if  resolved 
upon  that  measure,  has,  at  the  expiry 
of  the  days  of  charge  in  the  Sheriff’s 
precept,  to  apply  to  the  Supreme 
C'Ourt  for  warrants  authorizing  letters 
of  horning  and  caption,  which  are 
consecutively  issued  the  same  as  upon 
a  Court  of  Session  decree.  In  the 
case,  again,  of  a  decree  hy  a  Burgh 
Court,  the  Magistrates  issue  a  pre¬ 
cept,  directing,  ujxm  the  expiry  of 
the  days  of  charge,  both  the  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  debtor’s  personal  estate 
and  the  imprisonment  of  his  person  ; 
for,  be  it  observed,  that,  by  an  old 
Scotch  Act,  passed  for  the  benefit 
and  encouragement  of  commerce,  the 
power  of  civil  imprisonment  is  confer¬ 
red  upon  the  Magistrates  of  Burghs. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  peculiar  happi¬ 
ness  of  Scotch  Burgesses,  that  they 
may  be  imprisoned  for  debt,  without 
the  superfluous  degradation  of  being 
denounced  rebels.  The  decrees  of 
Justices  of  the  Peace  (when  not  pro- 
nouncx'il  under  the  Small  Debt  Act) 
are  a  sort  of  capita  mortua.  They  do 
not  warrant  imprisonment ;  and  the 
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Supreme  Court,  from  some  subtlety 
\^’hich  we  profess  not  to  comprehend, 
disdain  to  recognise  them,  and  re¬ 
fuse  to  reinforce  them  with  horning 
and  caption.  'J'he  creditor  holding 
one  of  these  decrees,  therefore,  if  he 
wishes  to  try  the  efficacy  of  imprison¬ 
ment,  is  obliged  to  raise  a  new  action 
before  the  Judge-Ordinary  of  the 
bounds,  founding  upon  the  decrees 
of  the  Justices,  and  obtains  what  is 
called  a  decree  conform,  upon  which 
he  may  expede  horning  and  caption. 
Jiefore  concluding  this  account,  it  is 
proper  to  state,  that  the  days  of  charge, 
in  homings  and  precepts,  proceeding 
upon  decrees  in  foro,  are  fifteen  ; 
but  in  those  which  proce^  upon 
the  conventional  and  statutary  de¬ 
crees,  which  we  have  already  ex¬ 
plained,  the  days  are  only  six. 

The  course  of  proceeding  which 
7nust  be  followed,  in  order  to  attach 
the  person  of  a  debtor,  must  strike 
every  one  as  being  absurdly  circui¬ 
tous,  and  ruinously  expensive  in  the 
extreme.  The  very  mercies  which 
the  forms  of  the  proceeding  seem  to 
dispense  to  the  debtor,  are  ingenious¬ 
ly  cruel ;  and  which  forms,  we  are 
bound  to  say,  have  given  rise  to  an 
organized  system  of  legal  robbery, 
which  requires  only  to  be  exposed,  to 
excite  the  indignation  and  abhorrence 
of  the  public.  In  country  towns 
more  particularly,  there  are  always 
to  be  found  some  understrappers  of 
the  law,  who  take  up  the  trade  of 
discounting  bills  with  the  sole  design 
of  realizing  fortunes  by  raising  dili¬ 
gence  upon  such  bills  as  are  not 
punctually  paid.  So  determinate  is 
their  design,  that  they  would  reject 
a  bill  presented  to  them,  the  first  ob- 
ligant  in  which  is  a  man  of  substance, 
likely  to  retire  the  bill  immediately 
upon  its  becoming  due.  All  that 
they  require  is  the  name  of  a  man  in 
desperate  circumstances,  as  the  accep- 
^r,  and  some  good  name  among  the 
indorsers.  This  is  the  grand  secret  of 
the  trade.  When  a  bill  in  the  hands 
of  these  sharpers  become  due,  what  is 
the  course  of  proceeding  ?  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  they  may  be  con¬ 
scious  that  a  charge  of  payment  upon 
an  Inferior  Court  precept,  or  at  most 
a  poinding,  will  be  sufficient  to  re¬ 
cover  the  debt.  It  is  not  in  Scotland 
as  in  England,  however,  (and  we 
are  wall  pleased  that  it  is  so,)  where 


a  creditor  must  choose  between  his 
debtor’s  person  and  his  effects,  his 
execution  being  restrictetl  to  the  one 
or  the  other.  A  Scotch  creditor  may 
proceed  against  both ;  and,  with  the 
class  of  persons  whom  we  are  describ¬ 
ing,  it  is  the  invariable  practice,  after 
obtaining  precepts  from  the  Sheriff 
Court,  (to  a  Burgh  Court,  having  the 
competent  jurisdiction,  they  never 
apply,)  to  raise  horning  and  caption, 
whether  they  seriously  design  to  em¬ 
ploy  the  latter  species  of  diligence  or 
not.  The  profits  ujwn  this  nefarious 
traffic  are  immense ;  so  much  so,  as 
to  have  induced  many  who  belong 
not  to  the  profession  to  embark  in  it. 
There  is  a  distinct  fee  for  agency, 
chargeable  upon  every  step  of  the 
procedure  ;  and,  besides,  by  a  little 
dexterity,  the  diligence  may  be  pro¬ 
cured  and  put  in  force  for  half  fees, 
while  full  fees  are  exacted  from  the 
unfortunate  debtor.  In  addition  to 
all  this,  there  are  the  exf)ences  of  re¬ 
covering  the  exfiences  by  an  ordinary 
action. 

The  same  system  nearly  is  acted 
upon,  by  the  more  mercenary  part  of 
the  profession,  with  respect  to  de¬ 
crees  in  foro.  We  have  known  re¬ 
peated  instances  of  ultimate  diligence 
being  raised  upon  debts  not  much 
exceeding  £.2.,  in  some  of  which  in¬ 
stances,  the  means  of  imprisonment 
might  have  been  more  expeditiously 
obtained  by  an  action  before  a  Burgh 
or  a  Small^Deht  Court.  We  shall 
suppose  a  case,  by  no  means  rare,  of 
one  of  those  debtors  residing  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  miles  from  the 
place  of  residence  of  a  messenger. 
The  very  expence  of  serving  him 
with  a  charge  will  amount  to  the 
same  sum  as  his  debt.  But,  suppos¬ 
ing  the  debtor  to  be  apprehended, 
and  his  effects  poinded,  the  sum-total 
of  expence  must  amount  to  at  least 
five  times  more  than  the  debt. 

The  delay  occasioned  by  the  ab¬ 
surd  forms  of  diligence  is,  of  itself, 
an  evil  of  no  small  magnitude.  Most 
decrees  in  foro  are  obtained  from  the 
Sheriff,  and,  when  pronounced  in 
absence,  five  weeks,  at  least,  must 
elapse  before  the  debtor  s  person  can 
be  attached.  If  the  case  has  been 
litigated,  the  delay  will  amount  to  six 
weeks.  All  the  intermediate  pro¬ 
ceedings  are  so  many  solemn  warn¬ 
ings  to  a  dishonest  debtor,  either  to 
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abandon  tlie  country,  or  to  place  his  interest  of  tbe  latter  to  disappoint  his 
effects  lieyond  the  reach  of  his  credi-  creditor.  The  cereuiony  of  charging, 
tors.  No  honest  debtor  is  at  all  be-  therefore,  we  consu  er  V ^  j  ’ 
ncfiud  by  the  delay  which  a  charge  vantage  wliatcver,— as  enclan  ering 

.1-  .  -1 _ _  j-xk*-  k^T  ♦ko  /lolou  whiph  ir  opca. 


affords  to  him.  ^^’here  the  decree 
proceeds  upon  an  action,  his  citation 

to  that  action  is  warning  sufficient 


the  debt  by  the  delay  which  it  occa¬ 
sions,  and  as  oppressive  in  the  way 
of  expencc. 


to  that  action  is  warning  sufhcient  of  expencc. 

of  the  danger  he  incurs  by  a  neglect  It  may  strike  some  of  our  nailers 
to  pay.  lit  twi'en  the  date  of  till’ ci-  with  astonishment  to  be  inlormea, 
tation  and  of  extracting  the  decree,  that  the  present  system  of  ultiinate 
sufficient  time  intervenes  for  the  diligence,  or  diligence  directed  against 


debtor  making  every  fair  exertion  to 
provide  the  means  of  discharging  the 
debt.  The  knowledge  that  a  charge 
must  ensue  upon  the  decree  only 
slackens  his  exertions,  disposing  him, 
indceil,  to  make  no  serious  effort 
whatever,  until  the  charge  is  receiv¬ 
ed.  The  jirinciplc,  that  celerity  of 
execution  is  of  great  benefit  in  a 
commercial  country,  was  acknow¬ 
ledged  by  the  Legislature  itself. 


the  person,  had  its  origin  in  priest¬ 
craft  !  In  remote  ages,  the  laws  of 
Scotland  and  of  England  resembled 
each  other  in  all  their  great  leading 
features,  and  particularly  in  this 
one,  that  a  man’s  house  was  his  cas¬ 
tle,  which  could  not  be  forced,  in 
execution  of  a  civil  process.  In 
Scotland,  at  that  time,  as  in  England 
at  the  present  day,  a  debtor  was  se¬ 
cure  against  arrest,  so  long  as  he  re- 


when  it  passed  the  Act  authorizing  inained  at  lioine,  and  kept  his  door 
summary  diligence  to  proceeil  upon  shut  against  bailiffs.  But  the  priests, 
bills  anil  promissory  notes  ;  and  yet  who  then,  they  being  tbe  only  nota- 
lliat  Act,  in  accomplishing  a  great  ries,  had  the  framing  of  all  bonds  and 
good,  created  this  singular  anomaly,  similar  writings,  invented  a  scheme 
that  only  six  days  of  charge  are  al-  which  fairly  deprived  a  debtor  of 
lowed  to  the  debtor  in  a  bill,  who  every  sanctuary  for  his  person.  They 
receives  no  otlier  formal  intimation  caused  the  obligant,  in  a  bond,  for 
of  his  crixlitor's  intention  to  ])roceed  example,  solemnly  to  swear  that  he 
against  him  than  the  charge  itself  ;  would  faithfully  implement  his  obli- 
while  fifteen  days  of  charge  are  al-  gallons;  and,  upon  bis  failing  to  do 
lowed  to  tbe  debtor,  in  a  decree  in  so,  tbe  church  excommunicated  him 
J'oro,  though  fourteen  days  at  tlie  as  a  perjured  person.  Of  course,  it 
very  least,  j>reviuus  to  tbe  charge,  if  was  then  tbe  duty  of  the  secular 
upon  a  precept,  and  tliirty,  if  upon  power  to  proceed  against  him  ;  and 
letters  of  horning,  a  formal  demand  accordingly  letters  were  obtained 
iimst  be  made  upon  him  in  the  shape  from  the  Sovereign,  upon  which  the 
of  a  summons, — nay,  though  lie  may  debtor  was  charged  to  place  himself 
have  bt'en  litigating  tlie  very  debt  in  ward,  as  a  King^s  prisoner,  in  some 
demanded,  with  his  creditor,  for  a  one  of  the  royal  castles,  within  a  spe- 
numlHTof  years.  We  arc  aware  it  cificd  period.  In  the  event  of  his 
inty  be  said,  that  the  ceremony  of  a  disobedience,  he  was  denounced  a 
charge  8<Tvesa8  a  check  to  the  preci-  rebel  to  the  King,  and  letters  were 
intancy  of  an  unfeeling  creditor.  But  issued,  directing  Sheriffs,  andallother 
a  creditor  of  this  description,  even  official  persons,  to  pursue  and  appre- 
T  f  ^  *»ay  be  too  precipi-  bend  him,  and  put  him  in  ward, 

davi  f  The  process  being,  in  its  nature,  cri- 

hast  it  is  .  f «  protection;  and  an  express  warrant 

„  .,K  however,  as  a  fast  places  where  he  might  possibly 

gineral  truth,  that  the  discretion  of  be  lurking.  It  were  newUess  to  de- 

more’^‘rriLrmH,n“th'‘'^ri‘“  "  “I'  modifications 

siduity  of  Uie  debtor  in’pmviding  Z  derS'ne  sSlt^’IT^”  ‘'.T  t" ” * 
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«  u  too  ofun  the  disposiuon  and  be  considered  a  sufficient  poMud  fw 
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proceeding  against  him  as  a  rebel ; 
aiul  hence  excommunication  was  no 
longer  considered  a  necessary  preli¬ 
minary,  and  fell  into  disuse.  The 
debtor  was  now  charged  to  pay,  and 
failing  to  do  so,  was  charged  to  sur¬ 
render  himself  a  prisoner  to  the 
King,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion. 
Latterly,  the  form  of  commanding 
the  debtor  to  surrender  his  person 
was  dispensed  w’ith  ;  and,  upon  his 
being  denounced  a  rebel,  letters  of 
caption  WTre  forthwith  issued,  com¬ 
manding  his  imprisonment.  But, 
besides  imprisonment,  this  construc¬ 
tive  rebellion  was  attended  with  ano¬ 
ther  disastrous  consequence  to  the 
debtor.  All  his  personal  property  be¬ 
came  forfeited  to  the  Crown ;  and  it 
was  very  customary  to  make  grants 
of  such  escheats  to  royal  favourites ; 
and,  in  order  that  the  officers  of  the 
Crown  might  be  duly  informed  of 
tfiese  windfalls,  it  was  required,  that 
every  horning,  upon  which  denun¬ 
ciation  followed,  should  be  engrossed 
in  a  record  before  caption  was  ex- 
pede  upon  it.  By  an  Act  passed  in 
the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  the 
barbarous  penalty  of  the  forfeiture 
of  a  debtor’s  moveables  was  abolish¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  old  fraudulent  and  de¬ 
grading  process  of  dealing  writh  his 
person  has  been  preserved  inviolate 
till  the  j)resent  day,  for  the  good  of 
those  who  fatten  upon  the  distresses 
of  others.  So  much  w^as  the  inte¬ 
rest  of  that  powerful  class  attended 
to,  that  the  recording  of  homings  is 
still  made  necessary,  though  no  as¬ 
signable  reason  exists  for  such  a  pro¬ 
ceeding,  excepting  that  the  law  re¬ 
quires  it.  It  will  be  perceived,  that 
the  entire  system  of  personal  dili¬ 
gence  is  rested  upon  a  fiction,  too  es¬ 
sentially  childish  to  command  the  re¬ 
spect  of  even  a  bigot.  The  veriest 
tyro  of  the  profession  regards  it  wdth 
contempt ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
forms  which  once  gave  it  the  sem¬ 
blance  of  a  reality,  have  long  since 
been  dispensed  wdth.  No  messenger 
of  the  present  day  really  denounces  a 
debtor  a  rebel  at  a  market-cross,  upon 
letters  of  horning,  although  he  makes 
a  regular  return,  certified  by  him¬ 
self  and  a  couple  of  witnesses,  that 
the  imposing  ceremony  was  duly 
performed  by  him.  So  radically  ab¬ 
surd  is  the  fiction  considered  to  be, 
that  DO  lawyer  would  think  of  ad¬ 


vising  a  debtor  to  institute  a  process 
of  suspension,  or  reduction  of  dili¬ 
gence,  on  the  ground  that  the  mes¬ 
senger’s  execution  or  return,  bearing 
that  he  had  denounced  the  debtor  a 
rebel,  was  utterly  false ;  and  for 
this  reason,  that  the  Court  must  re¬ 
gard  the  whole  ceremony  to  be  but 
the  shadow'^  of  a  shade,  and  that  the 
attestation  by  the  messenger  of  a 
downright  falsehood,  is  sufficient  to 
uphold  it.  M’hy,then,  should  so  mon¬ 
strous  and  ridiculous  a  fiction  be  still 
maintained.^  The  principle  on  which 
it  is  built  is  not  essentially  incorpora¬ 
ted  with  our  system  of  law' ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  an  unseemly  excrescence 
upon  its  surface,  occasioned  by  quack 
practices,  and  which  every  friend  to 
the  system  ought  to  wish  to  see  com¬ 
pletely  eradicated.  The  old  Scotch 
Statute,  investing  Magistrates  of 
Burghs  with  the  jwwer  of  civil  im¬ 
prisonment,  and  the  modern  British 
Statute,  extending  the  same  pow’cr  to 
the  Small-Debt  Courts,  are  so  many 
acknowdedgments  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  itself  of  the  principle,  that  the 
simple  refusal  of  a  debtor  to  imple¬ 
ment  his  obligations,  independently 
of  any  circumstance  of  guilt,  real  or 
constructive,  is  of  itself  a  sufficient 
reason  for  incarcerating  his  person. 
The  former  act,  as  we  before  obser¬ 
ved,  was  passed  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  commerce,  which,  at  that 
time,  was  confined  to  burgh  towns, 
and  distinctly  recognizes  one  princi¬ 
ple  we  contend  for — the  advantage, 
in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  of  the 
celerity  and  cheapness  of  legal  dili¬ 
gence.  Our  ancestors,  though  not 
over-enlightened,  were  men  of  plain 
common  sense ;  and,  in  legislating, 
it  was  seldom  that  partial  interests 
interposed  between  them  and  the 
discharge  of  their  duty.  Their  acts 
are  distinguished  as  much  for  their 
solid  wisdom  as  their  laconic  bre¬ 
vity,  and  afford  a  proof  that  ho¬ 
nesty  is  not  one  of  the  least  requisites 
in  a  legislator.  It  was  not  then  as 
now,  when  every  improvement,  how¬ 
ever  palpable  and  necessary,  is  com¬ 
batted  by  political  bigotry,  ima¬ 
ginary  apprehensions,  and  sophisti¬ 
cal  reasonings — all  inspired  by  nei¬ 
ther  more  nor  less  than  individual 
selfishness,  to  which  those  at  the 
helm  of  affairs  are  too  often  com¬ 
pelled  to  sacrifice  some  national  in- 
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terest :  but  this  is  a  wide  digression,  cover,  under  the  diligence,  the  fair 
'Wc  have  to  observe,  that  since  the  expenses  of  raising  and  executing  it. 
date  of  the  Scotch  Sutute,  the  whole  That  this  power  is  subject  to  abuse 
country  has  become  eminently  com-  we  do  not  deny ;  but  such  abuse 
merciiu  j  and,  therefore,  the  same  may  be  effectually  guarded  against, 
reasons  that  inducetl  the  passing  of  by  fixing  the  fees  to  be  chargeable  ; 
that  act,  now  exist  for  so  extending  and,  besides  entitling  the  debtor  to 
its  provisions,  that  the  whole  coun-  an  action  of  repetition,  conferring 
try  may  participate  in  the  benefit  of  upon  him  a  right,  as  in  England,  to 
them.  Toe  history  of  the  Small- Debt  prosecute  criminally  for  extortion. 
Act  deserves  some  consideration :  the  The  verbosity  of  judicial  writs  is  of 
framers  of  it  were  deeply  impressed  itself  a  grievance :  why  describe  to 
with  the  truth  of  the  homely  pro-  the  officer,  in  idle  and  pompous 
verb,  that  it  is  the  last  straw  phraseology,  the  precise  manner  in 
which  breaks  the  horse's  back  which  he  is  to  set  about  executing 
they  felt,  that  a  man  who  could  the  duties  of  his  office  It  would  be 
not  pay  a  debt,  could  ill  support  a  quite  enough  to  declare  by  law,  that 
load  of  expenses  heaped  upon  it ;  and  an  exemplification  of  the  judgment 
that  the  almost  certain  consequence  of  a  Court  shall  be  a  sufficient  war- 
of  such  accumulation  of  ex}>en8e  was  rant  to  an  officer  to  put  it  in  force, 
the  loss  of  tlie  debt,  and  the  utter  by  the  ordinary  aud  well-known 
ruin  of  the  debtor.  This  is  the  his-  course  of  law. 
tory  of  the  Act,  and  it  requires  no  These  proposed  changes,  we  are 
comment.  aware,  will  deeply  affect  the  interests 

With  a  view  to  some  change  in  of  numerous  l^ies  of  individuals, 
the  general  system  of  diligence,  we  composed,  first,  of  Writers  to  the  Sig- 
would  observe,  that  no  Judge  should  net,  next  of  messengers,  and,  lastly, 
be  competent  to  take  cognisance  of  a  of  rapacious  pettifoggers.  Few  of  the 
cause,  if  not  empower^  to  enforce  former  honourable  body,  however,  we 
his  sentence  by  all  the  compulsitors  are  assured,  would  resolve  to  oppose 
which  law  recognizes.  In  judg-  their  own  interests  to  the  adoption 
iug,  it  is  possible  he  may  err ;  but  in  of  l^islative  measures,  obviously 
^yiug  his  sentence  into  effect,  it  calculated  to  produce  a  great  Da¬ 
is  impossible  that  he  can,  since  the  tional  good.  They  have  no  vested 
couTK  of  proceeding  is  distinctly  interest  in  the  continuance  of  abuse, 
marked  out  to  him,  both  by  law  and  and  are  too  public-spirited  to  desire 
invet^ate  practice.  Therefore  we  it.  There  are  a  few  public  func- 
say,  tlmt  if  a  Judge  may  be  safdy  in-  tionaries  would  lose  by  the  change  : 
trusted  wi^  the  power  of  decioing,  and  justice  would  require  for  them 
with  much  grater  ^ety  may  the  ample  indemnities.  But  let  the  pub- 
power  of  putung  hia  decisions  in  lie  reflect  upon  the  many  thoumnds 
for^  be  conferred  UMn  him.  of  pounds  which  are  yearly  wrung 

fi  from  the  poorest  and  most  ffistiested 

Mnn  rebel-  class  of  the  community,  by  the  inerw 

abolished,  ai^  with  it  operation  of  most  absurd  forms  of 

wh  ch  diligence,  (form,  bad  in  theniaelve., 

Auioriu  bo^  T"-  “•  y**  “d  m«le  ««  of  b; 

nri«>^dJoi!u  in  **  *'"*  extortionera  for  their  own 

in  the  same  writ.  The  power  merablc  debu  which  are  lost  to  erw- 
Bumh  MalStm!^  circuitous  natun  of 

tended  to^U^erior  Judges  but 

more  particularlv  to  by  their  expensiveness ;  and 

fori?  oTSSS 

ployed  be  auUmrixed  b,  Inw.  m  re-  P" 
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f  MR  EDITOR, 

The  liltless  apathy  with  which  I 
*  have  been  afflicted  ever  since  J anuary 
j  1822  still  continuing,  and  our  good 
I  friends  Messrs  Cooper  &  Co.,  of  the 
I  Medical  Board,  Gt.  Charlotte-street, 
j  having  recommended  slight  suppers, 
j  of  boiled  tripe,  leek  porridge,  toasted 
I  cheese,  and  the  like,  by  way  of  wad- 
!  ding,  to  keep  down  their  specifics ; 

'■  says  1  to  our  Sally,  the  other  night, 

I  “  Step  out  to  Merchant  M ‘Crone's, 
i  and  fetch  a  cut  o'  his  best  Cheshire, 
i  sizeable  enough  to  mak*  a  decentish 
I  Welsh  rnhbit.**  Sally  Higgles  hath 
her  faults,  and  where  dwelleth  the 
daughter  of  Eve  that  is  alu^ether 
perfect  ?  Such  is  her  litigious  dispo¬ 
sition,  that  she  usually  stands  half- 
an-hour  every  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  morning,  cheek  for  jowl 
with  the  poulterer,  a  spruce  young 
whiskered  dandy,  cheapening  a  pair 
of  htck-hens,  as  Pat  Dunavon  calls 
them,  to  make  cockie-leekie  withal ; 

I  a  dish  that  both  Mrs  Van  and  1  are 
remarkably  fond  of,  though  a  bargain 
might  be  struck  in  one  twentieth  part 
of  the  time ;  and  likewise  on  our  kail 
I  days,  to- wit,  Sunday,  Tuesday,  and 
Thursday,  the  girl  will  arguefy  with 
Jamie  Sproutly  the  green-grocer,  for 
a  stricken  hour  by  Camberwell  dock, 
over  three-penny-worth  of  greens, 
one  ditto  of  leeks,  and  a  head  or 
two  of  celery,  ^turday  being  a 
make-sliift-day  with  the  family,  ner 
tongue  hath  a  little  respite,  because 
Merchant  M‘Crone  is  a  man  with 
whom  she  gossipeth  not ;  and  a  dozen 
or  BO  of  his  Banff  e^,  together  with 
a  few  rashers  of  Wii^ire  bacon,  suf¬ 
fice  to  take  the  wire-edge  off  our  ap¬ 
petites.  Thence  it  appears  that  J ames 
is  the  only  tradesman  from  whose 
preKnce  she  departs  as  becometh  a 
dutifffl  servant.  On  the  night  in 
question,^  Miss  Higgles  went  to  old 
M ‘Crone's  in  less  than  no  time,  hy- 
perbolically  speaking,  and  retum- 
^  with  the  like  celerity,  bearing 
in  her  hand  the  most  tem^ng  slice 
of  Cheshire  cheese  that  ever  was 
curdled  in  this  or  any  other  country, 
wrapt  in  a  bit  of  waste  paper,  suii  as 
dealers  in  the  general  line  usually 
purdiaae  at - per  lb.,  the  which 


1  laid  hold  of  sans  ceremonte,  and 
desired  Sal  to  roast  the  Cambrian 
rabbit  in  our  Hutch  oven.  The  frag¬ 
ment  I  took  possession  of,  Mr  Edi¬ 
tor,  is  part  of  an  epistle  bearing  the 
Westminster  post  -  mark,  evidently 
written  by  a  foreigner,  but  in  such 
an  oddish  manner,  that  all  my  sa^- 
city  was  barely  sufficient  to  decipher 
it,  a  circumstance  that  vexed  me  not 
a  little.  Indeed  I  was  within  an  ace 
of  transferring  the  hapless  remnant  to 
our  general-purpose  department,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  outlandish  style  in  which 
it  is  written ;  but  on  perceiving  how 
oueerly  the  fellow  knaps  his  nails  on 
tne  head,  I  thought  it  would  be  just 
as  well  to  know  your  will  and  plea¬ 
sure,  before  passing  sentence.  Here 
goes  for  a  fair  transcript : 

So  mouch  ove  de  marvels  will 
make  all  der  eyes  strare.  O  how 
dem  will  howld  up  der  hands  when 
1  do  tells  how  de  Inglismans  elect  de 
Member,  ‘  Andrew,  how  him  do  ?' 
dem  will  say ;  cock  dems  one  lug,  and 
listens  like  de  wild  pig.  Hen  I  will 
say  just  so.  Well,  1  be  de  freehowl- 
der,  de  househowlder,  and  have  de 
vote.  So  1  do  tidy  mineself,  broush 
de  coat,  de  shoes,  de  leetle  cloas,  and 
away  I  go  to  de  Housting,  One 
mans  meet  me,  and  him  say,  ‘  Where 
you  go,  Andrew  ?*  '  Oh,  1  go  to  de 
Housting,  to  vote  for  Sir  Murray, 
and  hear  de  speech.'  He  up  with 
him  fist,  and  knock  me  down.  More 
mans  cry,  *  Hurrah,  hurrah,  give  it 
him,  Spencer  him,  kennel  de  mangy 
dogs';  but  all  dis  be  very  go^ 
sprees.  No  roans  care  for  de  crack 
head,  and  de  black  eye,  and  de  frac¬ 
ture  bone,  at  election.  So  1  do  shakes 
mineself,  and  hobble  to  de  Houst¬ 
ing.  Very  much  peoples  be  dere.  All 
busy  in  dems  way,  some  insisting, 
and  some  persisting,  some  preaching 
de  politic,  some  cursing  de  parson, 
odcrs  swearing  for  swearing's  sake, 
and  den  de  butcher  lads  do  make 
Bouch  clatter.  O  de  clangour  ove 
man  and  woman  tongues,  de  howls 
ove  poor  trampled  dog,  de  lug-rend¬ 
ing  clank  ove  bone  and  cleaver. 
Mine  God !  dem  do  make  one  concerts 
dat  would  melt  de  stone  heart  ove 
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owl(\  Clovenfoot.  Ihit  all  dc  priine 
llabyloiiians  haul  dcni  winds  until 
one  poo<\  candidate  mans  go  to  dc 
llousting  rail,  bat  in  band,  witb 
hims  best  face  on.  Dtn  deni  shout 
with  dcr  might  and  main  «••♦*** 
for  ever,  hurrah  !’  Den  de  mans,  and 
de  wromans,  and  de  dogs,  howld  dem 
tongues,  de  H ousting  ]>eople8  cry 
‘  hush,  hush  !’ — de  candidate  mans 
make  spcTch,  and  him  do  say,  ‘  Hri- 
tons,  fellow  countrymans  !  Dis  be 
one  proud  days  ove  mine  life.  Look 
at  de  powls,  de  state  ove  de  powls. 
One  hundreds  and  odd  a-hcad  ove 
de  ministerialist.  Dis  look  w’ell. 
Dis  be  one  death-blows  to  all  de 
state  jugglers.  Dis  do  tells  dem  dat 
Inglisinans  see  through  der  hocus- 
pocus,  and  dat  der  cause  be  de  hop¬ 
less  cause*.  Hut,  countrymans,  let 
not  dc  state  ove  de  powls  lull  mine 
good  friends  into  one  fatal  security’s, 
llemembcr  dat  our  ow’ld  enemys  de 
tax-gatherer  be  abroad,  prowling 
for  de  vote,  aiul  seeking  whom  he 


all  young  friends  at  Birmingham,  do 
strain  de  nerve  to  be  clever  craftiiians, 
and  dat  poor  Poland  one  day  will  be 
proud  ove  her  good  childrens.  l)is 
vou  know  is  mine  heart’s  wish.  1  ell 
Jonas  to  send  de  pistol  dat  I  wrots 
for  two  posts  ago,  and  also  one  flask 
for  de  poudres.  Dem  must  be  in 
toun  one  day  soon,  at  furdest,  be¬ 
cause  Captain  Von  Helterskeldt  do 
sail  for  Dantzic  by-and-by,  and  you 
well  knows  dat  him  be  de  fidgety 
mans.  So,  no  more  at  present,  from. 

Dear  Paul, 

Your  kind  loving  broder, 
Andrew’  Javokski.” 

To  Mr  Paul  Javorsku  k 
at  dr  Co7nh-tnanu  fact  arc,  > 

CriJcc-lanc^  Birmingham.  ) 

This  curious  morsel  of  fugitive  li¬ 
terature  being  w’ritten  in  a  comical 
hand,  and  scarcely  legible,  in  many 
idaces,  bothered  me  for  two  striken 
iiours  and  more,  though  assisted  by 
Mrs  Vandervrow’s  best  endeavours. 


may  devours.  Verily,  him  do  chace 
de  |K)or  mans  from  de  snug  warm 
cottage,  into  de  cowld  damp  cellars, 
and  even  dere  him  not  be  safe.  All 
hims  leetle  remaining  comforts,  de 
snoufts,  de  gins,  de  tobacs,  must  con¬ 
tribute  dems  mite  to  pamper  dat 
rogue  in  grain,  de  boroughmonger. 
O,  him  ^  one  sad  dogs.  Britons, 
Inglismans,  now  for  de  long  pulls, 
de  long  pulls.  M’e  must  atuck  dis 
Hydra  in  hims  strong-howld,  we 
must  drag  him  forth  to  de  noon 
days,  we  must  bore  hims  jau,  we 
must  bruize  hims,  and  den  owld 
Ingland  will  be  owld  Ingland.’  All 
de  peoplt*s  do  clap  dem  hands  at 
dis  good  speech,  and  cheer  de  can¬ 
didate  mans  with  three  grand  hur¬ 
rahs.  Den  Sir  Murray  do  put  for¬ 
ward  him  best  foot,  and  bou  to  all 
de  hubbabus  so  politely  ;  but  goo<l 
paciuus  me!  how  dem  yells  and 
bowls,  and  calls  him  de  outlandish 
/W/ur,  trt*a.sury  dogs,  owld  Junk,  and 
every  oder  rum  names  dat  dem  know, 
because  free-born  Inglismans  love 
not  de  interloper.  So  Mr  Bailiffs 
cast  up  de  vote,  close  de  powl  books, 
pwket  him  s  spectacle,  and  declare 
who  tliall  be  de  Member.  O,  Paul, 
Paul,  how  de  M  arsaw  lads  will 
•tare  with  dem  eyes  when  1  do  tells 
all  dis.  Der  broder,  I  do  hopes 
dat  you  and  Jonas  Dowlawitz,  and 


and  her  late  husband’s  spectacles  to 
boot ;  but,  thank  God,  we  mastered  it 
at  last ;  so  up  got  I,  and  rang  for  the 
rabbit.  Miss  Higgles  not  answering 
the  bell,  1  tinkled  again  and  again, 
stamped  on  the  parlour  floor,  until 
joist,  roof,  rigging,  tree,  and  pantile, 
shook  and  chattered,  then  called  her 
by  name,  “  Sal,  Sally,  Sarah,  Miss 
Higgles,”  but  all  to  no  purpose. 
“  Step  down  stairs,”  quoth  Mrs  Van, 
“  and  see  what  the  girl’s  about.”  I 
did  so,  Mr  Editor,  and  beheld  Ma¬ 
dam,  to  my  great  confusion,  fast 
asleep^  by  the  kitchen  fire,  with  Con¬ 
stable’s  Magazine  in  her  lap,  wide 
open  at  ^  “  Anonymous  Literature, 
No.  VL,”  one  of  the  sprightliest  li¬ 
terary  bantlings,  in  my  estimation, 
that  ever  was  born  of  a  fond  brain. 
So  1  called  her  a  dull,  stupid,  some¬ 
thing  or  other,  not  w’orthy  of  being 
held  in  remembrance,  and  proceeded 
to  curse  all  maids,  mistresses,  and 
masters,  without  exception,  who  pre¬ 
sume  to  doze  over  such  happy  stuff. 
The  discovery  of  itself  was  suflicient 
to  ruffle  any  fellow’s  temper,  but 
greater  cause  had  1  to  wail,  on  per¬ 
ceiving  my  hapless  rabbit  roasted  to 
a  cinder  in  the  oven.  “  Plague  on  it,” 
said  I,  “  what’s  to  be  done  now  ?  I 
wonder  if  auld  M‘Crone’s  asteer.”  To 
Mtisfy  myself  in  this  particular,  I 
left  Miss  Higgles  to  finish  her  nap. 
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liastened  to  Sunket  Terrace,  and 
came  upon  James  in  the  very  act  of 
putting  up  his  shutters.  The  old  boy 
botched  and  leugh  at  my  disaster,  and 
only  abstained  from  complimenting 
me  with  a  few  dry  rubs,  because  of 
the  late  hour,  for  which  I  was  truly 
thankful,  not  being  in  tune  to  abide 
much  banter.  So  he  served  me  with 
a  cut  of  his  very  best  Double  Glos’ter, 
and  we  parted.  On  crossing  the 
street,  1  perceived  a  slenderish  gen¬ 
tleman  scratching  his  head,  an<t  sta¬ 
ring  about  him  in  all  directions,  like 
unto  a  bewildered  fellow  :  “  Sir,** 
said  I,  “  you  seem  at  a  loss  w^hich 
way  to  steer.  Pray,  what  nook  of 
Millennium  may  you  be  seeking  V' 
**  Nook  of  Pandfemoniuin  !**  exclaim¬ 
ed  the  stranger,  in  a  pettish  kind  of 
tone ;  “  mention  not  Millennium  to 
me;  I've  been  hunting  about  ever 
since  four  o*clock,  in  quest  of  a  place 
that  1  verily  do  believe  is  enchanted. 
Every  body  knows  where  it  is,  every 
body  speaks  of  its  charming  crescents 
and  pleasant  terraces,  every  body  di¬ 
rected  me  thereto,  and  here  stand  I, 
at  eleven  o’clock  at  night,  on  the 
crown  of  His  Majesty's  highway, 
with  a  slimy  ditch  on  one  side,  and 
a  quick-set  hedge  on  the  other.** 
“  Hedge  and  ditch  !’*  said  I,  with 
abundance  of  surprise  ;  “  good  God  ! 
Sir,  you  astonish  me.  Nothing  of 
the  kind  is  to  be  seen.  Look  again, 
and,  for  Heaven's  sake,  pay  some  re¬ 
spect  to  the  evidence  of  your  own 
senses.  'Phis  well-paived  street,  so 
brilliantly  lighted  with  patent  gas 
lamps,  is  not  a  turnpike  road,  nei¬ 
ther  are  the  broad  flagged  foot- ways, 
on  either  side  thereof,  sleughs  and 
quickset  hedges.  All  the  brass  door¬ 
plates,  you  can  perceive,  are  engraven 
with  names  well  known  at  Margate, 
Brighton,  Cheltenham,  and  other 
respectable  watering-places,  and  every 
house  you  can  espy  is  the  habitation 
of  a  substantial  retired  tradesman. 
Here  comes  old  Tanner  M'Murrain, 
with  half-a-dozen  of  claret  under  his 
girdle,  and  there  stands  his  lady  at 
the  street-door,  whetting  her  nails  to 
receive  him.  Conscience,  he'll  catch 
it  for  wetting  hie  whistle  so  effectu¬ 
ally  at  the  Bull  and  Bagpipes.  But 
Mrs  Jiggumbob,  the  fiddler's  wife. 


takes  it  much  more  philosophically* 
Only  see  how  the  good  old  creature 
lights  her  husband  home,  lanthorn 
in  hand,  from  his  Free  and  Easy  ; 
and  mark  how  carefully  she  kicks 
aside  every  bit  of  orange-peH,  lest, 
perad venture,  the  inspired  minstrel 
should  slip  a  foot,  and  injure  the 
much-admired  curve  of  his  rubie<l 
nose.  As  for  Cooper  Bungs,  honest 
man,  he  fills  his  cask  at  the  Bull  re¬ 
gularly  every  night,  and  Mrs  B. 
fetches  him  home,  after  partaking 
of  Landlady  Vatbothain's  far-famed 
cholic  cordial,  the  best  and  pleasant¬ 
est  remedy  for  that  cruel  complaint 
that  ever  was  patronized  by  the  gen¬ 
tle  sisterhood.  Here  they  come,  arm 
in  arm.  Steady,  old  lass — gently. 
Cooper.  Never  did  I  see  two  persons 
humour  each  other's  failings  more 
discreetly.  He  swags  to  the  right,  she 
to  the  left,  and  the  loving  zig-zag  te¬ 
nor  of  their  way  is  never  dishonoured 
by  a  single  downfal.  ^Vell  stag¬ 
gered,  Derby — wisely  reeled,  Joan  ; 
— another  tack  will  do  the  business. 
There  they  are,  safe  at  their  ain 
door.  Bless  me,  what  divine  sounds  I 
Lady  Emma  touches  the  keys  of  her 
])iano  with  fairy  fingers,  sure  enough. 
Hark  how  delightfully  she  sings  the 
Wavkriffe  Mammy  !’*  **  Waukrife 
devil  !'*  exclaimed  the  slenderish  gen¬ 
tleman  ;  “  what  may  be  your  motive. 
Sir,  for  talking  to  me  in  such  a  rig"- 
marole  style  ?’*  He  advanced  a  few 
paces,  put  himself  in  a  reconnoit¬ 
ring  attitude,  and  one  moment  there¬ 
after  accosted  me  thus,  Good 
life,  friend  Killigrew,  what  a  wild- 
goose-chace  1  have  had  in  quest  of 
a  knotless  thread  !  *Pon  honour,  you 
arc  a  strange  ftllow,  sure  enough, 
standing  like  a  man  possessed,  listen¬ 
ing  to  inaudible  melody,  and  seeing 
visionary  topers  in  a  place  that  af- 
fordeth  not  one  morsel  of  delight  to 
either  ej'e  or  ear.  But  that's  none  of 
my  business.  Every  man  to  his  hu¬ 
mour,  as  the  saying  is.  I've  brought 
you  a  continuation  of  Mr  Doby's 
narrative,  and  the  sequel  will  be  forth¬ 
coming  in  a  few  days."  Mr  Boun¬ 
cer, "  quoth  I,  **  it  grieves  me  much 
to  see  a  gentleman  of  your  obliging 
turn  so  mainly  kaidted  *  on  ray  ac¬ 
count  ;  but  had  you  only  attended  to 


^  kahHed  *.  e.  sorely  jaded ;  a  Wiltshire  pFirase,  by  vvay  of  compliment 
to  Mr  Puuneer,  he  being  a  native  of  that  county. 
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the  few  directions  I  gave,  all  would 
have  been  well.  Come  along,  my 
boy,  and  see  what  Mrs  Vandervrow 
hath  in  store.  Both  cellar  and  pan¬ 
try,  thank  (toil,  are  well  furnished, 
and  the  blue  bed-iooin  is  at  your 
service.  It  is  now  too  late  to  think 
of  Bucklersbury.”  So  I  gave  ray 
arm  to  Mr  Bouncer,  crossed  the 
street,  opened  our  parterre-gate  with 
one  hand,  and  lent  him  a  friendly 
above  with  the  other.  Pass  on, 
iny  good  Sir,*’  said  1 ;  “  the  door  s 
before  you.”  To  ray  utter  asto- 
nisliment,  be  sprung  back  as  it  Irom 
the  brink  of  a  precipice,  threw  Mr 
Doby’s  packet  on  the  street,  put 
himself  in  a  hostile  position,  and  in¬ 
dignantly  exclaimed,  “  ^^'hat  the 
devil  do  you  mean.  Sir  ?  none  of  your 
tricks  upon  travellers.  ’J'hough  it 
may  suit  some  people’s  children  to 
bivouac  under  a  thorn,  or  pillow  at 
the  root  of  a  hedge,  thank  Coil,  none 
of  my  mother's  sons,  and  there  are 
seven  of  us,  were  ever  so  pitifully 
billeUd.  Confound  all  moon-stricken 
Millenniuraites !  say  I.”  Having  ex¬ 
pended  his  gall  of  bitterness  in  these 
words,  the  infatuated  young  man 
scauipered  off'  as  fast  as  his  legs  could 
carry  him.  Thus,  Mr  Editor,  have 
1  truly  narrated  the  whole  of  his 
very  extraordinary  demeanour,  and 
leave  you  to  jealouse  what  might 
have  been  the  cause  thereof. 

.My  own  private  opinion  seems  to 
be.  that  poor  .Mr  Bouncer  is  much 
afflicted  with  what  we  call  visual 
aberrations,  or  optical  illusion,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  text  of  Messrs  Trough- 
ton  and  Dolloiid,  our  famous  spy- 
glass-inakers,  otherwise  he  certainly 
would  never  have  mistaken  a  row  of 
handsome,  well-huished  houses,  for 
a  thorn  h^ge.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  lad  certainly  exercised  a  very 
becoming  discretion  in  leaving  Mr 
Hoby’s  parcel,  though  1  felt  rather 
huffed  at  the  manner  in  which  he 
delivered  it ;  but  we  must  endeavour 
to  pocket  little  affronts  of  this  sort, 
and  dismiss  them  from  our  remem¬ 
brance.^  H  ith  best  wishes  for  your 
prosDerity,  l»th  spiritual  and  tem- 
(Kiral,  and  kind  love  to  our  men  at 
anus,  brave  fellows  all,  1  h^  leave 
to  remain,  as  before, 

My  dear  Editor, 

Very  truly  yours, 
Sam.  Killigrew. 


The  Fusel  ter,  ( continued.) 

Mrs  Talbot’s  affecting  story  took 
possession  of  ray  heart,  and  interest¬ 
ed  every  generous  emotion  so  warmly 
in  her  behalf,  that  the  bread  before 
me,  in  all  probability,  would  have 
remained  unbroken,  and  the  jug  of 
ale  un tasted,  had  she  not  laid  her 
hand  familiarly  on  my  shoulder,  and 
said,  “  Make  free,  Mr  Doby,  and 
help  yourself  to  such  as  1  have. 
Brown  bread,  small  beer,  whey,  but¬ 
ter,  and  skim-milk  cheese,  are  great 
rarities  at  Welkinwold,  and  there¬ 
fore,”  continued  she,  with  a  mother¬ 
ly  smile,  “  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
cottage  dainties  will  be  the  more  ac¬ 
ceptable.  Silver  and  gold  have  1 
none,  but  when  Willie  comes  hame,” 
clasping  her  hands  firmly  together, 

‘‘  the  treasure  on  which  my  poor 
heart  fondly  dotes,  O  how  wealthy  1 
will  be  !’*  A  crowd  of  paternal  emo¬ 
tions  choaked  her  utterance,  the  tear 
sprung  in  her  eye,  and  every  feature 
declar^  that  her  soul  was  ready  to 
faint. 

O  that  I  had  been  a  Dey,  or  a 
Basha,  or  an  Ali  Khan,  clothcnl 
with  absolute  authority,  how  speedi¬ 
ly  the  oppressor  would  have  felt  its 
weight !  Happiness,  saith  the  phi¬ 
losopher,  is  pretty  equally  distribu¬ 
ted  amongst  us,  and  being  a  species 
of  property  that  no  man,  save  the 
righteous  owner,  can  possibly  enjoy, 
he  that  bereaves  a  neighbour  of  his 
portion  is  worse  than  a  robber,  and 
merits  the  death ;  yet  there  are  men 
who  hesitate  not  to  despoil  us  of  our 
heavenly  patrimony ,  and  wantonly  cat 
the  happiness  of  their  fellow-beings 
as  bread,  though,  like  unto  Pharaoh’s 
lean  kine,  they  appear  not  a  whit  the 
sleeker.  Of  this  genus  was  the  re¬ 
doubted  Squire  J  umbo,  a  man  from 
whose  grave  the  peasant  will  never 
pluck  a  weed.  But  to  resume  my 
journey.  The  day  being  pretty  far 
advani^,  I  returned  a  few  acknow¬ 
ledgments  to  Mrs  Talbot,  for  the 
good  cheer  she  had  set  before  me, 
and  arose  from  her  table  greatly  re- 
fresheil,  because  her  bread  was  sweet, 
and  her  drink  was  pleasant.  She  ac¬ 
companied  me  to  tne  door,  and  we 
part^.  The  reader  is  no  doubt 
most  anxious  to  know  what  became 
of  this  poor  woman  and  her  ill-used 
boy,  in  whose  fate  every  gentle  per¬ 
user  of  these  presents'  must  needs  be 
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interested,  and  willingly  would  I  roest  work-house  in  all  Norfolk,  ami 
gratify  him  in  that,  and  indeed  eve-  this  leg  o'  moine,"  rubbing  his  shin 
ry  other  particular;  but,  to  use  a  par-  and  grinning  most  piteously,  “  gets 
liamentary  phrase,  the  time  is  not  yet  worser  and  worser  every  dajr,  blesseil 
comey  and  he  must  therefore  content  be  Goad  for  all  his  mercies.  “  Poor 
himseli’,  for  the  present,  with  a  very  fellow,"  said  I,  “  it  grieves  me  to  see 
small  portion  of  information,  to  wit,  you  trudging  after  a  team,  with  such 
On  my  return  to  Norfolk,  a  few  years  an  unseemly  leg,"  for  it  was  much 
thereafter,  in  order  to  make  good  my  swollen,  and  affected  his  walking 
vows  unto  her  who  is  the  mother  of  very  considerably  ;  “  I  think  Mr 
my  children,  I  called  at  Mrs  Tal-  Naggle  would  have  manifested  his 
bot's  house,  and  was  informed  by  loving-kindness  in  a  more  Christian 
the  incumbent,  a  cross-grained  old  manner,  had  he  kept  you  at  home, 
dame,  whom  an  over-kind'  husband  picking  potatoes  in  his  barn,  or  shel- 
had  indulged  with  a  separate  estab-  ling  peas  in  his  kitchen.  Much  do  I 
lishment,  that,  on  or  about  the  pre-  fear,  my  friend,  that  this  Gaffer  of 
ceding  Whitsuntide,  the  widow  dis-  yours  is  no  great  things.  He  pos- 
posed  of  her  life-interest  in  what  sesseth  either  a  soft  head  or  a  hard 
little  landed  property  appertained  to  heart — perhaps  both.  What  sort  of 
her  late  husband,  and  departed,  no  a  blade  is  he  ?"  “  Gaffer  Naggle's  a 
one  knew  where.  broath  of  a  boy,"  quoth  the  wag- 

Having  thus  far  acquitted  myself  goner,  “  and  his  woife's  the  idol  of 
to  the  reader's  satisfaction,  I  hum-  owld  and  young.  T'other  day  she 
bly  hope  that  he  will  not  oppose  my  said  to  I'se  dame,  ‘  Goody  Snaffle, 
taking  the  road  in  good  earnest,  ac-  thee's  a  hard-woarking,  industerous 
companied  by  Mrs  Talbot's  best  woman,  and  deserves  encouragement, 
wishes.  The  sudden  and  very  un-  See  if  1  doan't  speak  a  goodish  'word 
ceremonious  manner  in  which  Aber-  to  Farmer  Bluff,  the  parish  overseer, 
shaw  and  his  colleague  fell  upon  me,  for  another  shilling  a- week  to  fatten 
together  with  the  receipt  for  dusting  thy  pot.'  Blessings  on  her,  for  she's 
their  jackets,  which  I  certainly  ex-  a  koind,  koind  body,  and  owld  Gaf- 
pected,  had  they  returned  with  a  re-  fer  hiinsen  said  to  I,  no  further 
inforcement,  induced  me  to  keep  a  agone  than  yesterday,  ‘  That  leg  o' 
sharp  look-out,  and  reconnoitre  eve-  thine,  Joe,  looks  'nation  queer.  If 
ry  passenger  with  a  jealous  eye;  but  thee's  a  good  boy,  and  minds  thy  p's 
not  one  individual  did  1  fall  in  with,  and  q's,  blame  if  1  doan't  have  a  try 
capable  of  disputing  my  right  of  at  laying  thy  bones  on  the  shelf,  thee 
path-way  for  one  moment,  had  he  knows  where.'  Aye,  aye,  there's 
been  so  disposed  ;  all  of  them  appear-  worser  fellows  than  owld  Gaffer 
ed  submissively  docile,  passive  to  a  Naggle,  though  he  swears  mainly  and 
man,  and  thoroughly  broken  to  the  hitshardish  at  toimes;  but  this  I  can 
yoke  of  servitude.  I  came  up  to  a  safely  say,  betoide  him  what  wou'd, 
waggoner,  whose  obsequious  mien  he  never  flogged  I  aboon  once  a- week 
and  debased  conversation  affected  in  his  loife,  and  that's  a  tale  that 
me  much.  Countryman,"  said  I,  neither  man  nor  moather  on  the 
“  where,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  farm  can  tell."  “  Hits  hardish  and 
you  travelling  to  with  such  a  load  of  flogs  once  a-week  !  Good  God  !"  ex- 
thingura-thangums,  nick-nacks,  and  claimed  I,  “  why  donlt  you  take  the 
W’hirligigs  ?"  “  VVhoy,  measter,"re-  fellow  before  a  Justice  of  the  Peace, 
plied  the  rustic,  **  I'se  baund  to  and  have  him  punished  “  Nay, 
Kaustle- Roisintr,  please  Goad,  with  nay,mea8ter,"repliedpoor Joey, “we 
(»affer  Naggle's  thrashing  mousheen.  know  a  trick  worth  two  o'  that.  Jous- 
Ijabouring  folk,  now-a-days,  have  tice  o'  Peace  wou'd  send  us  to  the 
little  or  Dowt  to  do  and  they'll  have  tread-mill  for  being  saucy.”  The 
less  by-and-by,  when  nick-nacks,  as  waggoner  and  I  conversed  in  this 
thee  calls  them,  rumble  in  every  bam.  manner  without  interruption,  until  a 
Owld  Gaffer  says,  they'll  supersede  young  fellow,  who  stood  at  the  door 
the  flail  soumtoime,  but  that  mat-  of  a  little  road-side  ale-house,  appa- 
ters  nowt.  We've  gotten  the  proi-  rently  on  the  look-out  for  a  coropa- 
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nioh,  persuadctl  Into  to  halt  his  team 
and  enjoy  himself,  in  some  such  words 
as  these :  **  Couni,  couin,  Joey  lad, 

hang  on  thee  nose*bags,  and  join  1 
for  hoalf-a- point.  lt*s  a  uoor  heart 
that  never  rejoices."  1  tnought  so 
too,  and  ordered  each  of  them  a  pot 
of  home-brewed,  cheese  and  bread, 
and  a  pipe  ;  for  which  the  poor  fel¬ 
lows  were  truly  thankful,  and  failed 
not  to  drink  iny  health  most  devout¬ 
ly.  Having  thus  far  contributeil  to 
tneir  enjoyments,  1  retired  to  a  small 
I^arlour,  that  commanded  the  road, 
and  sat  down,  being  somewhat  fa¬ 
tigued,  and  lacking  a  little  refresh¬ 
ment.  The  landlady’s  mutton-ham 
w  as  truly  excellent,  and  her  October 
equal  to  any  1  ever  tasted ;  so  that 
between  eating  and  drinking,  and 
listening  to  the  conversation  of  my 
out'door  friends,  the  most  agreeable 
half-hour  slipt  away  that  1  ever 
forgathered  with.  The  waggoner 
questioned  his  companion,  who  be- 
longiil  to  a  neighbouring  parish,  (the 
which  information  1  gathered  from 
their  discourse,)  how  he  fared  in  his 
new  situation  ?  to  which  the  other  re- 
plii'd,  with  much  naivete,  **  Tol  lol, 
Joey,  pretty  bobbish.  We’ve  plenty 
o’  good  owld  Suffolk  whang  *,  mash’d 
tunnels,  and  croak  mutton,  every 
tliird  day.  But  I’ae  baund  to  have 
foive  and  noinpence  a-week,  and 
foiud  my  sen, — thrappence  moar,  thee 
knows,  than  some  folk  can  brag  on.’’ 
“  What  some  folk  dost  mean?’’ 
quoth  the  waggoner,  lifting  up  his 
voice,  “  I’d  have  thee  to  know,  Dick, 
that  I’se  foive  and  six,  with  pigs  keep 
ami  parquisites,  is  better  than  thee  s 
foive  and  noine,  with  nowt  else  in 
Gml’s  world  besoide  ;  and  then,  when 
owld  age  overukes  us  boath,  what  a 
poor  look -outtlree  hast  gotten!  Whoy, 
Dicky  Poychle,  Tse  workhouse  is  a 
palace,  and  thine’s  a  pig-stye.”  Dick 
felt  rather  nettled  at  Joey’s  degrading 
itMnparisoQ,  and  audibly  upheld  the 
lionour  of  his  parish  asylum  with 
fluency,  w’hilst  the  w'aggoner  strove 
with  all  hif  might  to  pull  it  down  ; 
and  so  furiously  did  they  assail  each 
other,  in  the  long-run,  with  evil  lan- 
guage,  that  hostilities  appeared  unto 
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me  altogether  inevitable  ;  but,  in  tlie 
midst  of  their  cavilling,  a  voice,  like 
unto  that  of  many  waters,  thundered 
in  their  ears,  “  You  fellor  at  the 
Dun  Cow,  come  along."  By  gowls," 
exclaimed  Joey,  starting  to  his  feet, 
that’s  I’se  raeaster  !"  and  without 
so  much  as  casting  a  thanksgiving 
glance  to  the  parlour  window,  he 
hobbled  off  as  fast  as  bis  lame  leg 
would  permit,  removed  his  nose- bags, 
and  took  the  road,  whistling  a  rue¬ 
ful  tune.  Anxious  to  witness  the 
meeting  between  him  and  old  Gaffer, 

I  settled  with  Mrs  Yeasty,  and  took 
ray  departure  also.  The  Castle  of 
Rising,  wherein  Isabella,  the  wretch¬ 
ed  consort  of  our  unliappy  Edward, 
of  Bannockburn  celebrity,  ended  her 
days,  stands  on  elevated  ground,  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  adjacent 
country.  Though  much  dilapidated 
by  time,  and  fast  crumbling  into  de¬ 
cay,  a  sufficiency  remains  io  convince 
the  traveller,  tbatt  in  ancient  times,  it 
was  a  strong-hold  of  some  conse¬ 
quence.  The  Borough  of  Rising  bath 
shared  its  fate, being  reduced  to  a  mean, 
straggling  village,  famed  for  nothing 
in  God’s  earth  save  its  antiquity, 
and  the  absurd  privilege  which  it  still 
retains,  of  sending  two  l^urgesses  to 
Parliament.  On  approaching  this 
queen  of  enfranchised  sepulchres,  1 
descried  two  men,  one  of  them  in 
livery,  the  other  a  paunchy  old  fel¬ 
low  in  plain  clothes,  standing  on  the 
castle-hill,  apparently  on  very  friend¬ 
ly  terms ;  but  when  Joey’s  waggon 
drew'  near,  he  in  homely  appaiel 
shook  hands  with  the  fiTav^  Uippcr, 
bowed  most  respectfully  unto  him, 
and  leisurely  waddled  dowm  a  little 
zig-zag  foot- way  leading  to  the  high¬ 
road.  As  he  advanced,  I  took  the  li¬ 
berty  of  examining  his  countenance, 
whi^  certainly  was  a  curiosity  of  the 
kind.-  Features  may  be  compared  to 
pumps  and  slippers  on  a  coidwainer’s 
sign-board,  because  they  usually  tell, 
and  pretty  correctly  too,  what  sort  of 
war^  the  proprietor  has  treasured 
up  in  his  store-house ;  but  Gaffer 
Naj^le,  on  whose  face  1  am  now  en- 
larging,  presented  to  me  the  most 
vacant  front  that  ever  mortal  man 


•  St^folk  whangs  a  kind  of  cheese  spoken  of  by  Bloomjield^  in  his  “  Farmer’s  I 
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clapt  eyes  on.  Not  a  single  hiero-  a  pi-eseiit  of  when  he  got  home  his 
glyphic  was  pencilled  thereon  to  tell  new  chronometer,  previous  to  his 
an  inquisitive  fellow,  like  myself,  embarking  for  India,)  “  and  what- 
whether  the  owner  was  saint,  sin-  ever  blame  may  have  accumulated 
ner,  Turk,  or  Christian.  However,  during  that  perioil,  the  whole  bur- 
on  gaining  the  turnpike  road,  he  then  thereof  must  be  laid  on  my 
hoisted  his  colours,  such  as  they  shoulders,*’  presenting  them  to  Gaf- 
were,  and  presently  the  aforesaid  fer  with  peat  humility  of  aspect, 
visage,  that  whilom  appeared  so  de-  because  it  was  I  that  tempted  your 
void  of  character,  became  like  unto  a  servant  to  sin  with  a  mug  of  ale.” 
thunder-cloud  pregnant  with  wrath.  He  surveyed  me  from  top  to  toe 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  that  pe-  without  uttering  a  word,  until  his 
culiar  species  of  ire  that  undulates  face  became  a  perfect  blank,  and 
the  front  of  an  over-fed  ox  when  every  evil-disposed  feature  sculked 
about  to  gore  a  field-mouse.  With-  off,  the  Lord  knows  where  ;  then 
out  saying  one  word,  good,  bad,  or  in-  GaflPer  Naggle  clapt  his  hand  on  my 
different,  Gaffer  Naggle  seizeil  Joey  shoulder,  and  said,  “  Dang  it,  thee’s 
by  the  collar,  and  lashed  him  like  a  a  rumish-looking  chap,  and  wears  an 
brute.  Let  no  man  elevate  his  nose,  owld  head  on  young  shoulders  pretty 
and  say  with  a  sneer,  “  Pray  what  fairish.  Step  into  the  Grey  Mare, 
was  become  of  your  famous  hazel,  and  call  for  what  thee  loikes  best ; 
Mr  Doby,  that  had  broken  more  all  good  fellows  are  welcome  on  elec- 
htads  than  ever  a  stick  in  the  whole  tion-day,  and  I’ve  done  a  worser  turn, 
county  of  Norfolk?  Had  1  been  in  Joan’s  parlour,  than smoaked half 
there,  the  waggoner's  hide  would  a  pipe  at  thee’s  lug.  Here,  Joe,” 
have  gone  scot  free.”  Very  likely,  slipping  a  few  halfpence  into  the 
niy  good  sir;  but  it  so  happened,  that  waggoner’s  hand,  “go  and  sin  no 
Gaffer  fell  ui>on  him  very  suddenly,  moar.  Tell  Nan  Pomeroy,  as  thee 
and  plied  his  flogger  with  such  dex-  goas  past  the  Mare,  to  be  sure  and 
terity,  that  before  1  had  scampered  put  on  her  best  bib  and  tucker,  be- 
over  luy  lee- way,  (some  ten  or  a  cause  1  and  Mr  Jerry,  and  a  few 
dozen  strides)  the  poor  devil  was  friends,  will  be  there  by-and-by.”  To 
on  his  knees,  crying  for  quarter,  iny  very  great  surprise,  Joey  pocketed 
“  Hold,  my  good  man!”  said  1,  arrest-  the  largess  with  abundance  of  thank¬ 
ing  the  assailant’s  uplifted  arm ;  ‘^one  ful  scrapes,  and  hopped  away  as  mer- 
whack  more  will  ruin  you  in  my  ry  as  a  mailman.  Thus,  by  means  of 
good  opinion  for  ever  and  ever,  un-  fair  words,  together  with  a  judicious 
less  the  culprit  is  a  sinner  of  the  first  display  of  my  gold  repeater  and  its 
magnitude.  W’hat  parish  church  appendages,  was  I  enabled  to  deliver 
hath  he  robbed,  or  what  parish  priest  him  from  the  enemy  without  strik- 
hath  he  slain  ?”  “  Parish  church  and  ing  a  blow.  By  the  bye,  I  would 
parish  priest !”  growled  the  farmer ;  advise  no  gentleman  traveller,  when 
“  what  devil  dost  mean  ?  the  fellor  jrerambulating  the  county  of  Nor- 
deserves  his  whacks,  though  he  never  folk,  to  put  his  argumentative  forces 
robbed  a  church  nor  slew  a  priest  in’s  in  array  against  those  of  the  natives, 
loife.  Han’t  he  been  guzzling  at  unless  he  hath  a  pair  of  silver-mount- 
i]»e  Dun  Cow  for  an  hour  and  moare,  eil  spectacles  ready  to  pop  on  his  nose, 
in  place  o’  fetching  whome  I’se  a  gold  chain  and  seals. to  play  with, 
thrashing  mousheen.  Devil  thrash  or  a  few  sovereigns  to  jink  loosely  in 
him  for  ligging  so  loang.  Only  see  his  hand,  because  the  most  substan- 
how  the  two  randi^^  millwrights  tial  reason  he  can  possibly  muster 
laugh  i*  their  sleeves  at  having  nowt  will  avail  him  not,  unless  they  are 
to  do — dom  them.”  “  Softly,  my  backed  out  by  at  least  the  appear- 
good  friend,”  quoth  I  ;  not  so  fast ;  ance  of  projteriy.  When  the  wag- 
tlie  poor  soul  rested  his  lame  leg  just  goner  left  us,  I  proceeded  to  thank 
thirty  minutes  and  a  quarter,  by  this  Mr  Naggle,  in  my  very  best  language, 
time-piece,”  (lugging  out  the  gold  for  his  proffered  kindness,  and  declar- 
repeater  that  uncle  Hubert  made  me  ed  how  sorry  1  was  that  business  of 

*  ilandigo,  t.  e,  renegado.  The  machinists  in  question  were  from  Duinfries-shirc# 
and  consequently  merited  the  api>ellation,  all  intcrlq[)ers  being  randigot. 
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the  utroost  imporunce  callc<l  me  to 
Lynn  without  delay,  otherwise  1  cer¬ 
tainly  would  have  done  myself  the 
honour  of  taking  a  whiff  with  him  ; 
“  because,”  said  1,  “  the  gentleman 
whom  a  good  and  faithful  servant 
speaks  so  very  handsomely  of,  is 
worth  being  honoured ;  and  never  did 
a  waggoner  in  this  world  extol  an  in¬ 
dulgent  mas  term  ore  highly  than  the 
lKX)r  fellow  whom  you  have  just  now 
dismissed  from  your  presence,  and 
sent  on  his  way  rejoicing.”  Gaffer 
was  so  exceedingly  pleased  with  the 
sprinkling  of  whitewash,  that  1  felt 
some  difficulty  in  persuading  him  to 
dispense  with  my  presence  at  the 
Grey  Mare  Tavern  ;  and  so  perfect¬ 
ly  reconciled  was  he  to  Joey  Snaf- 
ne,  in  whose  behalf  I  interested  my¬ 
self  not  a  little,  that  1  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  old  fellow  would 
set  about  procuring  him  a  birth  in 
the  parish  workhouse  without  de¬ 
lay,  tlie  consummation  of  every  la¬ 
bouring  man’s  earthly  ambition  in 
those  parts. 

Castle-Rising,  as  the  reader  well 
kiioweth,  is  a  deeayed  Borough, 
chieffy  inhabited  by  husbandmen, 
w  hose  dwellings  make  but  a  so-and- 
so  apfx'arance ;  and  as  there  is  nei- 


shoes,  laced  tight  to  their  ancles,  and 
soundly  bottomed  with  hob-nails. 
“  Friend,”  said  1  to  one  of  the  elec- 
tors,  for  such  1  took  them  to  1^, 
“  whereabouts  is  the  Grey  Mare. 
To  which  the  fellow  replied,  with 
much  simplicity,  “  M  hoy,  shes  at 
whorae,  to  be  sure— doan  t  thee  hear 
her  ?”  I  listened  for  a  moment  or  so, 
and  distinguished,  amongst  the  hub¬ 
bub  of  tongues,  that  of  a  female 
specchifier  lecturing  away  at  the  fol¬ 
lowing  rate — “  Devil  ride  a-begging 
on  that  jolter-head  o’  thine,  Tim 
Pomeroy,  and  coum  whome  without 
a  nag.  What  hast  thee  been  doing? 
burnt  the  bottom  out  o’  our  good  new 
sauce-pan,  as  I’m  a  sinful  woman, 
and  chopped  up  sage  and  rue  with 
the  veal  stuffing.  Gads-flesh,  Mr 
Jerry  wont  look  at  it.  Getouto’my 
sight  this  precious  moment,  thou 
graceless  good-for-nowt.  Lay  a  few 
jMirsley  sprigs  about  the  venison  dish, 
Poll  Blow’se,  and  wipe  off  thee’s  vile 
thumb  marks.  O  thou  slovenly  slut ! 
AVhat  w’ould  Mr  Jerry  say  of  my 
house  and  my  housewifery,  was  he  to 
see  such  untidiness?  Where’s  that 
lazy  lump  o*  flesh,  Kate  Gaffle,  run 
to  ?  O,  here  she  coums  with  the  coal¬ 
scuttle.  Throw  a  shovelful  under  the 


thcr  C.'ross,  (^ourt-house,  nor  public 
i'<lificc  of  any  description  whatever, 
to  arrest  the  traveller’s  attention,  I 
passed  along  at  a  smart  pace,  looking 
out  for  the  Grey  Mare,  in  order  to 
treat  my  eyes  with  a  squint  at  the 
election-bustle,  which  I  fully  expect- 
etl  to  behold.  How  far  they  w’ere  gra¬ 
tified,  will  ap]>car  in  due  time.  A  lit¬ 
tle  way  on,  1  descried  a  sign-board 
swinging  at  the  end  of  an  "antique- 
looking  house,  from  a  clumsy  pole 
projecting  through  the  thatch,  and 
naturally  concluded  that  the  Mare 
was  in  sight  i  but,  on  my  nearer 
approach,  lo  and  behold  it  was  the 
Black  Bull !  On  a  wooden  bench  by 
the  door  sat  a  |>arcel  of  clean-sha¬ 
ven  rustics,  robed  in  w’hite  smock- 
frocks,  each  with  mug  of  ale  in  his 
hand,  a  pipe  in  his  cheek,  and  a  blue 
favour  pinnctl  to  the  crown  of  his 
hat.  1  heir  latter  ends  were  cased 
m  shwpskin  breeches,  their  legs  in 
Ini^ins  of  the  same  material,  and 
their  feet  might  have  vied  with 
*  *  fulling  mill,  being  ten- 

wied,  if  I  may  so  express  myself, 
mto  leather  blocks,  fashioned  like 
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pot,  huzzy,  and  give  Gaffer  Naggle’s 
hard  dumplings  a  good  rattling  boil. 
Devil  choak  him  with  the  hindmost, 
say  1,  for  treating  the  electors  like 
spaniel  dogs.  They’ve  never  sat  down 
to  a  full  trencher  dinner,  since  the 
squire  farmed  them  out  to  old  Gaffer 
at  eighteen-pence  a-head,  beer  and 
’bacco  included.  Curse  his  monopo¬ 
lizing  sides  !”  To  this  internal  hur¬ 
ricane,  a  still,  small  voice  replied,  in 
the  most  submissive  tone  I  ever  lis¬ 
tened  to,  “  Blessings  on  thee,  Joan, 
doan’t  fret,  and  stew,  and  rampage  so 
mainly.  Doan’t  thee  see  how  eydent- 
ly  the  moathers  and  I  are  doing,  and 
scheming,  and  contriving  for  the  ^st  ? 
Have  a  little  patience,  and  I’ll  be 
bound  to  say,  that — ”  “  Howld  thees 
chatter,  Tim  Pomeroy,”  replied  the 
lecturer,  ^  “  and  nobody  will  know 
that  thee’s  a  ninny.  Rot  that  whim- 
I^ring  tongue  o*  thine,  thou  poor  ac¬ 
tionless  musk- worm.”  “Ho,  ho  !” 
said  I  to  myself ;  “  the  gray  mare’s 
the^tter  horse,  it  seems and  feel¬ 
ing  inclined  to  see  the  heroine  in  her 
glory,  I  slipt  into  the  Black  Bull, 
and  certainly  beheld  a  landlady  al- 
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together  worthy  of  ruling  the.  roast, 
and  a  landlord  richly  deserving  of 
every  blessing  that  Christian  men  can 
possibly  enjoy  under  petticoat  go¬ 
vernment.  Having  satisfied  my  cu¬ 
riosity,  in  so  far  as  Mr  and  Mrs 
Pomeroy  were  concerned,  their  daugh¬ 
ter,  Nan,  who  presided  at  the  bar, 
cast  a  couple  of  glances  from  beneath 
her  silken  eye-lashes,  that  were  alto¬ 
gether  irresistible.  I  therefore  stept 
up  to  her,  and  said,  Well,  my  dear, 
this  bustling  day  will  try  the  mettle 
of  thy  fair  fingers,  and  put  every 
morsel  of  gootl-humour  in  that  sweet 
face  to  the  test ;  but  let  not  the 
flurry  of  business  banish  a  smile 
therefrom,  and  keep  every  little  irri¬ 
table  sproutling  snugly  under  the 
'  thumb  of  female  discretion ;  that’s 
the  way  to  get  married,  and  skip 
through  life.  Pray,  Miss  Pomeroy, 
who  may  the  two  gentlemen  be  whom 
the  good  folk  of  ('astle- Rising  have 
chosen  to  represent  them  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  ?”  “  Why  truly.  Sir,”  replied 

the  smiling  bar-maid,  “  I’m  not  ex¬ 
actly  at  liberty  to  say  who  they  are, 
but  Mr  Jerry  will  be  here  presently. 
Many  Parliament  men  have  called  at 
our  house,  to  bespeak  the  seats,  and 
though  two  are  positively  fixed  upon, 
I  really  cannot,  in  courtesy  to  Mr 
Jerry,  publish  their  names,  before  he 
announces  them  officially  from  the 
chair.”  And  who  is  this  Mr  Jerry,” 
said  I,  that  pussesseth  so  much 
electioneering  influence  ?”  O,  Sir, 

he’s  the  Squire’s  valet,”  replied  Miss 
Pomeroy ;  **  a  young  man  of  charac¬ 
ter  and  discernment.  He  counselleth 
the  old  boy’s  dotage  with  great  credit 
to  himself,  making  some  vessels  un¬ 
to  honour,  and  others  unto  dishonour, 
without  control,  none  daring  to  say 
— What  doest  thou  ?  Mr  Jerry’s 
word  at  the  Hall  is  law.”  “  Now,” 
said  I,  “Nan  Pomeroy,”  clenching 
my  fist,  and  shaking  it  in  her  face, 
**  declare  unto  me,  this  precious  mo¬ 
ment,  who  it  is  that  counselleth  Mr 
Jerry,  or,  by  the  blushing  blood  in 


that  comely  cheek  o*  thine,  thee  and 
I  will  certainly  quarrel.”  She  clapt 
the  fairest  finger  to  her  nose  that  ever 
wore  a  ring,  curtseyed  most  grace¬ 
fully,  and  retired  from  the  bar. 
“  Would  to  Heaven,”  said  I,  eleva¬ 
ting  my  voice  as  the  bewitching  girl 
tript  away,  “  that  every  Parliamtuit 
man  was  returned  by  the  like  fair 
means !” 

Nancy  Pomeroy  hath  dwelt  in  my 
remembrance  ever  since,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  great  pains  taken  by  her 
maiden  aunts,  Moather  Blanch  and 
Mouther  Deborah,  to  shangan,  as 
the  Scotch  term  it,  an  elegant  person 
w’ith  falderal  finery  ;  and  many  a 
time,  when  presiding  at  our  parish 
dinners,  have  I  arisen  from  the  chair, 
being  called  upon  for  a  toast,  and 
audibly  given,  “  The  fair  bar-maid, 
that  sent  two  members  to  the  Nether 
House  !”  On  these  occasions,  when 
memory,  like  unto  a  hind  let  loose, 
scampers  over  the  past  in  quest  of 
anecdote  to  enliven  conviviality,  how 
often  hath  the  Gray  Mare,  and  the 
Black  Bull,  and  the  automaton  elec¬ 
tors,  caused  my  risible  muscles  to 
bestir  themselves,  not  a  living  soul 
knowing  the  course  thereof,  save 
and  except  my  own  individual  self ! 
But  I  am  scampering  away  from  my 
subject  at  a  sad  rate,  and  therefore 
beg  leave  to  beg  the  indulgent  read¬ 
er’s  pardon  for  so  doing. 

The  afternoon  being  pretty  well 
expended,  I  made  the  best  of  my 
way  to  Lynn  Regis,  and  put  up  at 
the  Jolly  Fiddler ;  a  public-house 
kept  by  Mrs  Porringer,  an  old  ser¬ 
vant  of  my  mother’s,  whose  kindness 
to  me  will  never  be  forgotten,  every 
comfort  that  the  wit  of  woman  could 
devise  being  in  apple-pie  order,  and 
altogether  worthy  of  a  more  profit¬ 
able  guest. 

On  the  morrow  I  started  by  times, 
took  the  coach,  and  arrived  in  town, 
without  falling  in  with  a  single  ad¬ 
venture  worthy  of  being  put  on  re¬ 
cord. 
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THOUGHTS  ON  VARIOUS  SUBJECTS  OF  FOLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Inscrc,  Daphni,  piros  ;  cariK-'Ut  tua  \M)ma  nepotes.  Virg. 

“  Re  ay  setting  in  a  tn'c  when  yc  have  naething  else  to  do,  it  will  l>e  Rowing, 
Jock,  \Nhcn  yc  re  sleeping. 


J.  Ffrgerif. 

An  improvement  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  bank-notes  would  lessen  the 
evil  of  forgery  in  three  ways : 

Fint,  It  would  increase  the  diffi¬ 
culty.  A  bank-note  executed  in  the 
l)est  manner  possible,  by  an  artist  ol 
first-rate  ability,  could  not  be  imi¬ 
tated  but  by  an  artist  of  equal  abi¬ 
lity,  and  such  artists  are  rare. 

Second,  1 1  would  lessen  the  temp¬ 
tation.  A  very  sujKrior  artist  can 
acquire  more  profit  and  honour  by 
an  useful  and  legal  exercise  of  his 
talents,  and  is  therefore  less  tempted 
to  misapply  them. 

Third,  It  would  increase  the  pow’er 
of  repairing  the  evil  of  forgery.  The 
forger  might  be  subjt*ctt‘d  to  a  long 
confinement,  while,  in  other  respects, 
he  might  be  treateil  with  some  de¬ 
gree  of  kindness  supplied  with  the 
means  of  employing  his  talents  use¬ 
fully,  and  persuaded  to  repair,  by  his 
punishment,  the  injury  produced  hy 
nis  crime.  It  is  evident,  that  his 
jtowrr  to  repair  the  evil  would  he 
proportione<l  to  his  natural  abilities  ; 
and  his  trill  to  repair  it  might  be 
produced  by  the  application  of  pro¬ 
sier  means.  The  effects  of  moral 
influences  on  the  soul  are  as  certain 
as  the  effects  of  food  and  medicine 
on  the  iKxly. 

This  would  take  away  the  necessity, 
and,  consequently,  the  right,  of  pu¬ 
nishing  forgery  with  death.  The 
right  of  Government  to  ])unish  crimes 
is  inversely  proportional  to  its  power 
of  preventing  or  repairing  them ; 
and  in  proportion  as  Political  Eco¬ 
nomy  incri'ases  the  j>ower  of  preven¬ 
tion  and  remedy,  it  diminishes  the 
right  of  punishment  irimt  proft 


is  it  if  we  slay  our  brother  and  con¬ 
ceal  his  blood 

Improvements  in  the  manufacture 
of  metallic,  or  of  paper  currency, 
lessen  the  danger  of  forgery,  as  im¬ 
provements  in  the  manufacture  of 
ships  lessen  the  danger  of  shipwreck. 
And  as  no  improvement  in  ship¬ 
building  can  altogether  prevent  ship¬ 
wreck,  so  no  improvement  in  the 
other  manufacture  can  altogether 
prevent  forgery.  It  is  as  impossible 
to  make  a  bank-note  that  cannot  be 
forged,  as  to  make  a  ship  that  cannot 
be  sunk.  Forgery  proceeds  either 
from  the  pressure  of  necessity,  or 
from  the  misapplication  of  talent ; 
and  both  these  temptations  may  he 
diminished  by  legislation.  Whatever 
promotes  or  facilitates  intellectual  in¬ 
tercourse,  increases  the  supply  of 
useful  or  innocent  employment  for 
the  faculties  of  the  mind,  as  com¬ 
merce  increases  the  supply  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  the  industry  of  the 
hands.  The  former  tends  to  prevent 
the  misapplication  of  ingenuity  and 
invention,  as  the  latter  the  mis¬ 
application  of  industry.  Shipwreck 
proceeds  from  the  violence  of  ele¬ 
ments,  over  which  man  has  no  con¬ 
trol.  M^e  have  more  power,  therefore, 
over  forgery  than  over  shipwreck ; 
but  it  docs  not  yet  appear  that  we 
shall  ever  be  completely  successful 
against  either. 

•  //.  On  Mavttf actor ies. 
Manufactories  will  cease  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  of  vice  and  misery,  as  soon 
as  there  is  sufficient  moral  and  reli¬ 
gious  feeling  in  the  consumers*''  to 
enforce  sucA  regulations  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 


»nd  men  servants,  and  women  servants 

and  restored  him  Sarah  his  wife.  And  Abimelech 
he  id  ‘*^’‘^**  pleaseth  thee.  And  unto  Sarah 

th«  ■  rovwin,.’J  !k  ”  *  thousand  pieces  of  sUver ;  beMd,  he  is  to 

“d  with  all  other— TO., 

VOS  refrxn'cH.  ^-^enens,  xx.  1 4,  15,  16 
t  Dsnict,  ch.  xL  33,  34,  35. 


182t.J  Thoughts  on  Various  Suhj^ 

First,  That  every  workman,  in  a 
large  manufactory,  be  not  only  al¬ 
lowed,  but  compelled  to  learn  another 
trade,  in  order  that  he  may  be  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  manufactory,  and  at 
liberty  to  leave  it  whenever  he  is 
dissatisfied,  either  with  the  work  or 
the  wages.  Till  this  liberty  is  given, 
the  manufacturing  system  is  just  a 
modification  of  slavery.  The  vices  of 
the  workmen  are  just  the  vices  of 
slaves. 

Second,  That  when  a  crime  is 
brought  home  to  one  workman,  a 
jicnaltif  be  inflicted  on  all,— a.  consi¬ 
derable  fine;  advanced,  indeed, by  the 
master,  but  finally  paid  by  a  tax  on 
the  workmen.  It  is  evident  that  the 
labourers  who  are  liable  to  this  pe¬ 
nalty  ought  to  have  power  to  expel 
any  associate  for  whose  conduct  they 
are  not  willing  to  be  responsible.  As 
the  labourer  is  master  of  another 
trade,  the  punishment  of  expulsion 
will  not  be  excessive  ;  and  if  the  ex- 
ulsion  is  unjust,  it  will  not  prevent 
is  admission  into  another  manufac¬ 
tory,  provided  the  workmen  are  will¬ 
ing  to  receive  him. 

Third,  That  every  master  of  a 
manufactory  be  required  to  publish 
a  complete  and  minute  account  of  his 
management,  in  order  that  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  children  may  be,  as 
much  as  possible,  prevented,  by  sub¬ 
stituting  mechanical  agency.  Per¬ 
haps  a  tax  should  be  laid  on  these 
children,  in  order  to  make  their  la¬ 
bour  as  costly  as  that  of  adults.  If 
their  labour  is  really  necessary,  it 
will  continue  in  spite  of  the  tax ; 
and  if  it  is  not  necessary,  it  ought 
not  to  continue. 

By  such  regulations,  shivery,  dis¬ 
content,  and  gross  immorality,  will 
be  removed ;  and  the  character  of 
the  labourers  will  naturally  rise  to 
the  level  attained  in  Mr  Owen's  es¬ 
tablishment. 

These  regulations  will  lessen  the 
number,  and  improve  the  character 
of  manufacturers.  By  lessening  the 
supply,  they  will  raise  the  price  of 
manufacturing  industry ;  and  high 
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wages  will  encourage  mechanical  ta¬ 
lent,  as  high  prices  encourage  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  *.  And  it  is  evident, 
that  if  high  wages  lower,  mechanical 
invention  must  raise  the  profits  of 
stock ;  that  the  operation  of  the  latter 
cause  must  be,  in  all  respects,  oppo¬ 
site  to  that  of  the  former ;  and  that 
the  capitalist  will  gain  more  by  the 
one  than  he  will  lose  by  the  other. 

The  rise  of  wages  will  raise  the 
price  of  protluce,  by  increasing  the 
demand  for  it,  and  mechanical  in¬ 
vention  will  lessen  the  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  The  excess  of  the  price 
above  the  cost  will  be  raised  in  two 
ways ;  and  it  is  this  excess  that  fur- 
nisnes  the  master’s  profit.  There 
may  be  some  counteracting  power, 
but  I  have  not  yet  discovered  it. 

Ill,  On  the  Mitigation  of  Slavery 
in  the  West  Indies, 

Edinburgh  Review,  No,  LX IV, 
p,  489. — “  M.  de  Fellenberg  has  some¬ 
times  mentioned,  in  conversation,  the 
^articular  circumstances  which  final- 
y  determined  him  to  the  course  he 
las  pursued.  In  the  year  1798,  or 
1799,  he  happened  to  be  at  Paris,  as 
one  of  the  Commission  sent  by  the 
Provisional  Government  established 
in  Switzerland,  after  the  French  in¬ 
vasion  ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  had 
an  official  conversation  with  the  Di¬ 
rector  Rewbel,  at  his  country-house 
near  Paris,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  laid  before  him,  in  glowing  co¬ 
lours,  a  picture  of  the  miserable  state 
to  which  his  country  was  reduced, 
and  which  might  soon  lead  to  a  Fen- 
dean  war,  destructive  to  both  par¬ 
ties.  The  Director  appeared,  for 
some  time,  to  listen  with  profound 
attention,  and  M.  de  Fellenberg  as¬ 
cribed  his  silence  to  conviction  of  the 
truths  he  urged,  and  something  like 
a  feeling  of  compunction,  when,  all 
at  once,  the  worthy  republican, 
throwing  open  a  window,  called 
aloud  to  one  of  his  servants,  *  Jaques, 
apportez  moi  Finette !’  ”  A  little 
spaniel  was  brought  accordingly. 


•  Mechanical  agency  is  a  cheap  substitute  for  productive  labour,  as  potatoes  are  a 
cheap  substitute  for  bread  ;  and  the  dearness  of  labour  would  increase  the  demand 
for  mechanical  agency,  and,  consequently,  for  mechanical  invention,  as  the  dearness 
of  bread  increases  the  demand  for  potatoes.  Mechanical  invention  is  just  the  art  of 
economising  labour  ;  and  it  is  evident,  that  when  the  demand  for  any  commodity  rises 
much  above  the  supply,  a  more  economical  consumption  will  naturally  follow. 
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After  tliis  rebuff,  be  pave  up  the  hUr 
of  serving  his  country  as  a  politician, 
made  the  best  of  his  way  home,  and 
determined  to  set  about  the  slow 
work  of  elemenury  reformation,  by 
a  better  mode  of  education,  and  to 
j>ersevere  in  it  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Now,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  aboli¬ 
tionists  are  placed  in  the  same  situa¬ 
tion,  and  that  they  would  be  as  suc¬ 
cessful  as  M.  de  Fellenberg,  if  they 
would  pursue  the  same  course.  Let 
them  retire  altogether  from  the 
Parliament,  and  from  the  view  of 
the  public  ; — let  them  purchase  the 
properties  which  the  planters  are  de¬ 
sirous  to  sell,  and  let  them  under¬ 
take,  on  their  own  estates,  and  with 
their  own  slaves,  the  slow  work  of 
elementary  reformation  and  gra¬ 
dual  emancipation  *  ; — let  tliem  pur¬ 
sue  the  course  exemplified  by  Mr 
Steele  in  Itarbadoes,  by  Mr  Edge- 
^’OTth  in  Ireland,  M.  de  Fellenberg 

in  Switzerland,  Mr  Owep  in  Lanark, 
&c.  They  would  probably  obtain 
the  co-oi)eration  and  instructions  of 

some  humane  and  intelligent  plant* 
ers,  by  arguments  like  those  which 
Paul  addresses  to  Philemon,  **  Where¬ 
fore,  though  1  might  be  much  bold 
in  Christ  to  enjoin  thee  that  which 
is  convenient,  yet,  for  love's  sake,  I 
rather  beseech  thee,”  &c.  They 
would  find  as  much  latent  virtue 

among  the  whites  of  the  West  In¬ 
dies,  as  Dr  Chalmers  found  among 
the  radicals  of  Glasgow. 

The  greatest  obstacle  to  the  miti¬ 
gation  of  slavery  is  tlie  law  which  re- 

Jects  the  evidence  of  nt‘g;ro('8  against 
white  men  in  a  court  of  justice.  Per¬ 
haps  a  benevolent  planter  might  pro¬ 
cure  that  the  evidence  oi  his  slaves, 

or  of  a  certain  number  of  them,  should 
be  received,  by  undertaking  to  pay  a 
{lenahy  for  every  judicial  falsehood 

of  which  they  might  be  convicted. 

If  the  master  paid  the  penalty  of 
falsehood,  the  grateful  slavet  would 


soon  feci  the  necessity  and  obligation 
of  truth.  'I'he  character  of  the  negro 
seems  to  me  to  resemble  that  of  the 
dog.  I  have  heard  anecdotes  of  the 
gratitude  and  fidelity  of  West-lndia 
slaves,  quite  similar  to  the  anecdotes 
of  dogs  with  which  every  one  is  fa¬ 
miliar.  1  have  also  been  informed, 
that  the  jealousy  of  their  master's 
favour  is  as  strong  in  the  negro  as 
in  the  dog.  It  is  evident  that  such 
men  may  be  strongly  influenced  by 
their  animal  affections,  however  de¬ 
fective  in  intellect  or  in  moral  per¬ 
ception. 

The  principle  by  which  slavery 
might  be  mitigated,  and  gradually 
abolished,  is  illustrated  in  the  fable 
of  Apollo  feeding  the  flocks  of  Adme- 
tus,  in  the  second  book  of  Telema- 
chus ;  nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty, 
the  tenderness,  or  the  iruih,  of  this 

exquisite  passage  It  is  too  long  to 

be  quote«\.  It  begins  thus  :  “  11  me 
disoit  souvent  que  je  devois  prendre 
courage,"  &c.  If  the  abolitionists 
have  any  influence  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  their  duty  to  exert  it  in 
favour  of  the  slaves  ;  but  if  (as  I 
suspect  to  be  the  case)  they  have  no 
such  influence,  or  if  they  find,  upon 
trial,  that  their  influence  is  ineffectual 
or  delusive,  let  them  purchase  some 
of  the  land  and  negroes  that  the 
planters  are  desirous  to  sell,  and  imi¬ 
tate,  on  their  own  estates,  the  exam¬ 
ple  of  Mr  Steele. 

I  conceive,  that  deserving  slaveSy 

emaiici\)aled,  and  educated  in  tills 

country,  would  l)e  the  best  mission¬ 
aries  for  christianizing  the  African 
slaves.  But  “  if  any  man  will  do  the 
M’OfA*,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine** 
Let  the  enterprise  be  undertaken 
with  sincerity  and  ardour,  and  the 
necessary  means  will  occur  sponta- 

ncously.  Arma  dabunt  imi.  The 
very  touch  of  (\ifHculty  will  summon 

up  the  power  by  which  it  may  be 
subdued. 


m  the  Scriptures  which 

mrow  muen  light  on  Ihc  science  of  political  economy.  I  do  not  think  that  either  the 
reli^Kms  or  the  political  w  riters  of  this  age  are  sufficiently  aw  are  of  this. 

re.^e^'^r  “  q"*  *  d* 

rapect  pour  sa  dignity  la  penetre  et  I  enchante ;  ««in  •ofr^  nrotimi  mm  • 

•K  t  ^  FeneUm’s  images  appear  too  beautiful  to  be  natural  ;  but  I  conceive 

W  they  are  just  an  iiurtinctive  presentiment,  in  men  of  genius  and  virtue,  of  what 

«ui  b«««.  w.  «e  but  in  the  infancy  of  our  mona 
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IV,  On  Insolvency, 

It  seems  to  me  that  every  insolvent 
debtor  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  a 
trial  by  jury,  before  he  is  cast  into 
])rison,  or  efeprived  of  his  property. 
The  jury  will  ascertain  whether  his 
insolvency  has  proceeded  from  enw/e, 
from  im prudence f  from  a  rise  in  the 
value  of  currency f  or  from  any  other 
inevitable  misfortune.  If  from  crime, 
let  him  be  punished.  If  from  im- 
])rudence,  let  him  be  made  to  enter 
into  certain  engagements  ;  and,  if  he 
violates  these  engagements,  let  him 
be  punished.  If  from  a  change  in 
the  value  of  currency,  the  jury  may 
recommend  that  the  nominal  amount 
of  the  debt  be  reduced ;  and,  though 
this  recommendation  will  not  bind 
the  creditor,  it  will  always  be  weigh¬ 
ty,  and  often  effectual.  If  from  in¬ 
evitable  misfortune,  the  jury  may 

find  out  some  remedy  appropriate  to 
the  particular  evil,  or  such  light  may 
be  tnrown  on  the  causes  and  progress 

of  the  evil,  as  may  suggest  some  me¬ 
thod  of  subsequently  preventing  it. 
In  all  cases,  a  trial  by  jury  may  do 
good  ;  in  no  case  can  it  do  evil. 

A  naval  commander  is  brought  to 
trial  if  the  ship  with  which  he  is 
entrusted  has  been  wrecked  ;  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  public  are  thus  secured, 

and  the  merits  or  demerits  of  these 
commanders  investigated  and  ascer¬ 
tained.  The  interests  of  creditors 

might  be  secured,  and  the  cliaracters 

of  debtors  investigated,  in  the  same 
way.  It  appears  to  me,  that,  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  legal  securities  for 

payment  of  debt  are  diminished,  the 

moral  securities  will  become  stronger; 
that  the  demand  for  mercantile  pru¬ 
dence,  and  mercantile  integrity,  will 
increase ;  that  imprudence  or  dis¬ 
honesty  in  trade  will  become  as  in¬ 
famous  and  as  rare  as  cowardice  in 
war ;  and  that  those  evils  will  be  pre¬ 
vented  by  good  morals,  which  have 

been  rather  increased  than  diminish¬ 

ed  by  laws. 

If  this  proposal  tends  to  lessen  the 
security  of  the  lender,  it  must  in¬ 
crease  the  difficulty  of  l^rrowing,  and 

raise  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  it  will 


thereby  check  the  spirit  of  commer¬ 
cial  adventure  which  appears  to  have 
become  excessive.  The  world  has 
become  more  enterprising  in  com¬ 
merce,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
had  become  more  enterprising  in  war. 
The  same  active  principle  has  been 
transferred  from  war  to  trade,  and 
has  changed  the  tactics  of  the  one, 
as  it  had  changed  those  of  the  other. 
We  cannot  account  for  these  changes, 
but  we  can  trace  their  progress  and 
diffusion,  and  anticipate  some  of  their 
consequences. 

V.  Commercial  Inierests, 

If  the  corn-laws  were  abolished, 
and  the  national  debt  reduced,  the 
price  of  British  manufactures  would 
fall,  and  their  exportation  increase*. 
How  are  other  countries  to  pay  for 

these  exports  ?  In  money  or  in  goods  i 

If  in  money,  the  relative  supply  of 
money  must  increase  in  this  country, 
—its  relative  value  must  fall, — the 

price  of  all  commodities  must  rise, — 
exportation  will  be  checked  ;  and  we 
shall  lose,  by  the  excess  of  exports, 
all  the  advantages  which  we  shall 
have  reaped  by  the  abolition  of  the 
corn-laws,  and  the  reduction  of  the 
public  debt. 

If  they  pay  in  commodiiiesy  their 

industry  must  be  exerted  in  produ¬ 
cing  these  commodities,  their  wealth 
must  increase,  their  political  insti¬ 
tutions  must  be  improved,  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  disorder  must  be  exhausted 
by  habitual  and  successful  industry, 
and  the  principles  of  intellectual, 

moral,  and  political  improvement,  at 

liberty  to  produce  their  natural  ef¬ 
fects.  Every  improvement  will  be 
transferred  to  tliese  countries  as  soon 
as  it  is  exemplified  in  Britain.  **  A 

city  that  is  set  on  a  hill  cannot  be 

hid.** 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the 
commercial  interests  of  this  country 

are  bound  up  in  the  same  system 

with  the  political  interests  of  othe 
countries  ;  and  that  nothing  can  ob¬ 
struct  the  progress  of  liberty  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  without  obstructing  the  pro- 

gress  of  commerce  in  Britain.  The 


*  It  is  evident,  that  a  reduction  of  the  debt,  coupled  with  an  abolition  of  the  com" 
laws,  would  not  be  injurious  either  to  the  fundholder  or  to  the  landholder  ;  the  |wicc 

of  ^^ricuUural  and  manufactured  produce  would  fall,  and  the  cheapness  of  commo- 
(Hlies  would  repair  the  evils  produced  by  the  reductioii  of  income8.-.-.iSW  Thoughts  on 

deducing  the  Debt,  in  jVio.  94  of  the  Farmer* a  Magazine, 


Son{r  on  the  I2d  Regiment-  LJan* 

ler  Carthage  power  as  well  as  the  truth  of  their  ar- 
served  ?  but,  gument,  is  the  most  powerful  weapon 
destroyed,  in  of  attack  which  Naturejias  ^ven 
y  be  destroy-  for  overthrowing  all  the  high  places 
^rhaps  some  of  wickedness.  It  excites  in  bad 
lencement  of  men  a  feeling  of  inferiority  and  de- 
nothing  can  gradation  which  the  pnde  of  human 
j  of  the  pro-  nature  cannot  endure, — an  apprehen- 
them.  The  sion  of  infamy,  more  intolerable  than 
w,  and  gran-  the  actual  suffering.^  Dotendi  modus, 
i  excite  an  in-  timendi  non  item-  There  is  another 
gV  by  which  advantage  in  this  way  of  attacking 
will  be  over-  abuses.  It  cannot  injure  the  inno- 
must  excite  cent,  or  those  who  are  at  peace  with 
e  minds  will  their  own  consciences,  and  who,  to 
the  best  of  their  ability,  identify  their 
private  interests  with  the  interests  of 
other  men.  General  principles  are 
naturally  opposed  to  arbitrary  power ; 

Report  of  a  and  none  have  cause  to  dread  the 
ilarbadoes,  on  former,  who  are  not  interested  in 
d  Bathurst  to  maintaining  the  latter, 
tiry  Warde  ;**  It  seems  to  me,  that  the  debts  of 
isible  to  read  the  West- India  planters  might  be 
Mr  Hamden  reduced  with  the  consent  of  their  cre- 
at  the  aboli-  ditors,  as  the  rents  of  British  farmers 
:ed  the  plant-  have  been  reduced  with  the  consent 
hem  of  inten-  of  their  landlords.  But  I  am  not 
in  of  malice  ;  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  facts 
?y  abuse  the  of  this  subject, 
ir  cause,  and  1  am  not  sure  that  a  white  man 
er  of  destroy-  should  be  punished  with  death,  on 
irtuous  indig-  the  evidence  of  slaves.  He  may  be 
t  and  heedless  sent  home  to  this  country,  and  con- 
hese  men  do  fined  in  a  panopticon.  The  punish- 
rength  of  the  ment  ought  to  be  proportioned  to  the 
cate.  They  are  strength  of  the  evidence,  as  well  as 
ir,  unreserved,  to  the  magnitude  of  the  crime.  This 
lition  of  gene^  principle  would  admit  of  a  more 
who  know  the  general  application. 

A.  B.  C. 


j&ong  on  t|je  42li  l^egtmrnt 


They  come— the  gloriout  band ! 

But  few  their  numbers  be  ; 

Their  thousands  sleep  on  foreign  land, 
Far— far  beyond  the  sea  ! 

But  weep  not  for  the  dead, 

V\  hose  toils  and  pains  are  o'er ; 

For  them  alone  should  tears  be  shed 
Who  live  but  to  deplore 

For  beaitt  of  hope  bereft _ 

(The  love  of  woman  flown) 

For  youth  and  beauty  early  left 
To  pine  and  die  alone. 


Youth's  laurels  bloom  in  tears— 

Its  memory,  breathed  in  sighs. 

Lives  on  thro*  friendship's  fleeting  years. 
And  with  fond  friendship  dies. 

But  what  is  Fame  to  those 
Its  voice  who  cannot  hear— . 

Which  breaks  not  on  the  long  repose. 
Nor  soothes  the  “  dull,  cold**  ear  ? 

Then  weep  not  for  the  dead. 

For  they  are  past  all  pain  ; 

No  breaking  heart.-^o  aching  head 
Lies  on  the  battle,  plain  ! 

J.  M. 
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THE  HAEUM-SCARUM  CLUB. 

No.  IV. 

But  how  the  subject  theme  may  gang. 

Let  time  and  chance  determine ; 

Perhaps  it  may  turn  out  a  sang, 

Perhaps  turn  out  a  sermon.  Burnt, 


MR  EDITOR, 

At  the  request  of  my  brethren  of 
the  Harum-Scarum  Club,  I  for  once 
take  the  post  of  our  much-respected 
Secretary,  Martinus  Scriblerus,  who 
has  met  with  an  accident,  which,  al¬ 
though  not  dangerous,  will  for  some 
time  prevent  him  from  wielding  the 
quill. 

It  is  one  of  Rochefoucault's  max¬ 
ims,  that,  in  the  misfortunes  of  our 
best  friends,  there  is  always  some¬ 
thing  not  unpleasing  to  us  ;  and  his 
observation  is  so  far  confirmed  in  the 
circumstance  I  have  just  stated; 
for  while  all  of  us  esteem  and  re¬ 
gard  our  worthy  brother  and  Secre¬ 
tary,  we  are  pleased  to  have  an  op¬ 
portunity,  for  once,  of  substituting 
another  in  his  office ;  not  that  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  his  services,  but 
that  we  may  supply  some  circum¬ 
stances  which  he  has  omitted.  From 
his  communications  to  you,  it  would 
appear  that  the  club  consisted  of 
only  six  members ;  whereas,  in  the 
language  of  Wordsworth,  “  we  are 
seven.*’  Whether  this  error  proceed¬ 
ed  from  our  Secretary's  modesty,  or 
that,  like  the  wise  men  of  Gotham, 
he  omitted  himself,  when  reckoning 
over  the  members,  we  shall  not  de¬ 
termine  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  he 
produced  a  sey-piece,  and  was  enrol¬ 
led  a  member,  on  that  evening  when 
the  Club  was  constituted ;  and  as  his 
pen  has  given  some  notoriety  to  our 
Institution,  whether  we  are  to  obtain 
the  respect,  or  excite  the  risibility  of 
the  public,  we  hold  it  meet  that  he 
take  his  proportionate  share.  And 
as  he  has  faithfully  sketched  the 
characters  of  the  different  members, 
we  have  resolved  that  his  shall  not 
be  omitted  in  the  group ;  and  al¬ 
though  now  a  little  in  the  back- 
^ound,  it  shall  be  portrayed  with 
fidelity  ;  for,  in  obWlience  to  the 
commands  of  the  Club,  and  also  my 
own  feelings,  I  shall 

Nothing  extenuate. 

Nor  set  down  aught  in  malice. 


Scriblerus  is  a  bachelor  in  the 
noon  of  life,  by  profession  a  limb  of 
the  law.  He  lately  had  a  fair  chance 
of  succeeding  to  the  office  of  Town- 
Clerk,  which  is  now  filled  by  a  ve¬ 
nerable  gentleman,  whom  Time  will 
soon  oblige  to  resign  ;  but  the  H.  S. 
Club  is  obnoxious  in  the  eyes  of 
our  rulers,  and  our  Secretary,  in  his 
account  of  it,  has  incurred  their 
high  displeasure ;  hence  there  is  no 
chance  of  his  succeeding  to  any  of¬ 
fice  or  emolument  under  their  pa¬ 
tronage.  In  his  early  years,  he  was 
rather  a  wildish  boy,  and  being,  in 
our  homely  phrase,  gleg  of  the  yp- 
take,  his  lessons  at  school  cost  him 
little  trouble,  leaving  him  leisure 
for  other  pursuits ;  and  many  of  his 
school-boy  pranks  are  still  remem¬ 
bered,  both  by  his  friends  and  ene¬ 
mies  ;  for  he  had  studied  and  prac¬ 
tised,  many  hocus-pocus  tricks,  and 
might  have  passed  for  a  Herman 
Boaz  in  town,  and  a  conjuror  in  the 
country.  He  constructed  a  magic 
lantern  and  camera  obscura  ;  had  al¬ 
ways  a  supply  of  phosphorus,  deto¬ 
nating  powders,  and  other  chemical 
preparations,  by  which  he  amused 
some,  while  others  trembled  with 
alarm  at  his  exhibitions.  During 
the  leisure  hours  of  his  apprentice¬ 
ship,  he  studied  natural  and  expe¬ 
rimental  philosophy  with  some  suc¬ 
cess,  particularly  electricity  and  gal¬ 
vanism,  both  of  which  still  contribute 
to  his  amusement.  With  a  heart 
that  feels,  and  a  hand  ever  ready, 
according  to  his  abilities,  to  relieve 
what  he  believes  the  real  distresses 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  Martin  still 
delights  in  his  practical  jokes  on  the 
ignorant  and  timid ;  forgetting,  that 
the  fears  of  a  bewildered  iinagina- 
tion  are  in  themselves  real  evils,  of¬ 
ten  producing  acute  and  lasting  pain. 
And  althougn  he  every  night  devotes 
a  portion  of  his  time  endeavouring 
to  banish  his  landlady’s  rheuma¬ 
tism  by  elcaricity,  yet  he  is  never 
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better  pleasetl  than  when  he  can  ex-  acconlingly,  wlien  entreat- 

tract  some  fun  from  his  philosophy.  e<l  her  to  run  for  Dr  1  el  ,  anc  all 


But,  exclusive  of  losing  the  Town 
Clerkship,  by  quizzing  the  Provost, 
he  has  lately  had  two  practical  les¬ 
sons,  which,  it  is  the  hope  of  his 
friends,  will,  in  some  degree,  wean 
him  from  this  proptmsity. 


should  be  explained  afterwards.  The 
roan  of  medicine  was  luckily  at  home, 
and  hastened  to  his  friend.  When 
the  girl  tvas  restored  to  life,  though 
scarcely  to  her  senses,  Martin  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  state  what  had  produced 


UlUI  IJVIU  IIBlVjr.  - - -  -  - 

A  rich,  but  sinqde  countryman,  not  this  unexpected  catastrophe,  and  ex- 
long  ago,  called  on  him,  intending  to  pressed  great  alarm  about  his  uound, 
employ  him  as  his  agent  in  a  law-  which  was  very  painful,  and  Ills  arm 
suit.  The  electric  machine  stootl  on  already  much  swelled.  Dr  1  ell 
a  table  in  the  room,  and  Scriblerus  saw  his  alarm,  and  believed  it  might 
saw,  with  delight,  that  his  client  be  w'ell  to  take  advantage  of  his  fears, 
view’ed  it  with  wondering  curiosity  ;  as  the  means  of  curing  his  propensity 
and  in  answer  to  a  query  what  it  to  those  wanton  tricks.  He  there- 


was,  replial,  that  it  was  a  newly-  fore  dressetl  the  wound  with  a  grave 
inventeti  musical  instrument ;  and  countenance,  and  being  earnestly  en- 
proiKwtd  playing  an  air,  rcauesting  treated  to  say,  candidly,  whether  any 
the  man  to  hold  the  chain  till  he  put  bad  consequences  were  likely  to  lol- 
it  in  tune.  The  consequence  may  be  low',  seemed  reluctant  to  answer, 
easily  guessed;  the  countryman  re-  This  only  increased  the  alarm  of  his 
ccived  a  shock,  which  first  frightened,  patient;  and  being  adjured,  in  the 
and  then  offended  him ;  no  apology  most  solemn  manner,  to  speak  can- 
nor  explanation  could  appease  him  ;  didly,  he  said,  that  the  cat  had  been 
he  went  oft'in  a  rage,  and  our  friend  put  in  a  rabid  state  by  the  shock, 
lost  his  client.  'I'he  accident  alluded  and  there  was  no  foreseeing  the  possi- 
to,  in  the  beginning  of  my  letter,  hie  consequences ;  although  he  hoped 
was  produced  by  a  similar  cause,  to  prevent  them,  by  putting  his  pa¬ 
ll  is  landlady  had  got  a  new  servant-  tient  under  a  troublesome  and  severe 
maid,  who,  Martin  soon  discovered,  regimen.  Having  kept  his  friend 
had  never  seen  an  electric  machine  ;  under  this  terror  as  long  as  appeared 
he  conceived  this  an  opportunity  too  prudent,  he  read  him  a  severe  lec- 

Sood  to  he  lost,  and  soon  planned  a  ture  on  the  imaginary  fears  he  had 
ouble  plot,  in  which  his  dupes  were  too  often  inflicted  on  others,  and  ob- 
to  be  the  servant-maid  Susan,  and  tained  a  solemn  promise,  that  these 
his  landlady’s  cat.  Having  put  his  tricks  should  be  renounced ;  he  then 
machine  in  good  tune,  he  called  Su-  assured  Scriblerus  he  had  no  bad  con- 
san  up  stairs,  and,  by  some  plausible  sequences  to  apprehend,  and  that 
story,  persuaded  her  to  sit  down  with  he  would  undertake  the  cure  with 
puss  on  her  lap,  holding  her  gently  the  utmost  confidence, 
witli  both  hantfs.  T wisting  the  chain  The  story  soon  got  air,  to  the 
around  the  cat  s  neck,  he  preceded  amusement  of  his  friends,  and  the 
vnthout  delay,  and  soon  produced  secret  gratification  of  his  enemies, 
effects  far  Wyond  his  anticipations,  Some  advised  him  to  apply  to  Prince 
mr  when  the  discharge  took  place,  Hohenloe;  while  others  agreed,  that, 
4.usan,  uttering  a  wild  scream,  fell  on  being  a  heretic,  the  holy  man  would 
we  floor,  dragging  both  the  cat  and  not  pray  for  him,  or  even  if  he  did, 
tile  electric  machine  along  with  her.  it  would  not  be  answered.  Martin 
Scnblcrus,  in  his  attempts  to  diseii-  himself  now  laughs  at  the  joke, 
gage  the  had  his  right  hand  which  is  known  all  over  the  town, 

\  ^  ®  ***^^*’***”\  animal,  and  has  already  cost  him  a  new  gown 


I  I  .  ,  - — even  11  lie  u&u, 

Uie  electric  machine  along  with  her.  it  would  not  be  answered.  Martin 
Scnblcrus,  in  his  attempts  to  diseii-  himself  now  laughs  at  the  joke, 

gage  the  had  his  right  hand  which  is  known  all  over  the  town, 

s^erc  )  It  y  t  e  infuriatc'd  animal,  and  has  already  cost  him  a  new  gown 

sefvant-Diaid,  and  another 
W  “It.  '*  f leftric  machine,  besides  disqualify- 

Suun  nn  tJi»  A  found  ing  him  from  writing  for  some  time 

^n  on  the  floor  in  a  swoon,  and  to  come. 

hit  ^  annex  a  copy  of  his  sey- 

Kood  woman  annn^r  piece,  which  he  prefaced  with  the 

^  woman  soon  formed  an  opinion  following  introduction  : 

and  begin  to  express  her  scniiments  tionary  talc  liea  on  the  coast,  a  few 
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miles  north-east  of  Arbroath  ;  the  ro-  Wliere  none  who  enter’d  e’er  return'd, 
mantic  caves  are  well  known,  some  To  find  an  earthly  grave. 

of  which  run  quite  through  r^ks,  Meaning  moon  hangs  in  the. 

and  land  him  who  explores  them  on  ®  ® 

a  spot  where  all  is  new  around  him.  with  mildew  on  her  horn, 

One  is  dark,  and  runs  to  great  ex-  strange  shapes  would  rise  from  the  deep 
tent  under  ground.  In  the  ages  of  dark  sea, 

ignorance  and  superstition,  this  was  Qj,  bounding  billows  borne, 
named  the  **  Forbidden  Cave,"  and 

firmly  believed  to  be  occupied  by  I"  wintry  winds,  a  boat  of  fire, 
demons  from  the  infernal  regions.  ® 

Even  in  the  last  century,  few  would  Would  proudly  nse  on  the  mountain  wave, 
have  been  found  possessed  of  suffi-  5 

cient  fortitude  to  venture  within  its  Like  arrow  from  a  well-bent  bow, 
nortal.  I  have  often  heard  the  out-  Would  shoot  athwart  the  gloom, 
line  of  my  tale  told  by  my  grand-  swifter  than  the  speed  of  light 
mother,  although  I  have  taken  the  Dart  in  its  darksome  womb, 
libel  ty  of  altering  the  catastrophe, 

which,  as  related  by  her,  ' was  truly  Then  the  paddling  oars  were  heard  to 

horrible.  Uickmount-Law  is  more  ,  plash, 

than  a  mile  distant  from  the  en-  Amidst  the  salt-sea  foam  ; 

trance  of  the  cave,  where,  according  hollow  yoiw,  from  its  dark  recess, 

to  tradition,  the  piper  and  his  wife  “  You  re  welcome  home  ! 

I  enteral,  when  returning  drunk  from  ^hen  shouts  of  wild  unearthly  glee 
I  a  wedding.  Next  day,  the  piper  was  Would  strike  the  list’ning  ear ; 
heard  at  Dickmount-Law,  sound-  ^^^d  laughter  loud,  and  revelry, 
ing  his  drone,  also  his  wife  singing  Unmeet  for  man  to  hear. 

:  the  following  distich,  in  a  doleful 

iQjjg  .  The  sea-fowls,  sleeping  in  their  nests, 

'  *  Would  wake  with  wailing  scream ; 

Lone,  lost,and  weary, plays  Tammy  Tyrie,  And  the  fisher,  laid  on  his  homely  couch. 
Beneath  the  barns  of  Dickmount-Law  !  Would  start  in  a  frightful  dream. 

j  Soon  after,  the  piper*s  dog  was  seen 

I  to  issue  from  the  cave,  with  such  sheep  would  bleat  in  the  distant  fold, 
!  accompaniments  as  I  shall  not  shock  .  grey-iwks  ech^  round, 

j  your  feelings  by  naming;  but  they  And  stars  would  shoot  in  the  midnight 

I  ^plainly  indicat^  the  death  of  his 
inistress.  The  piper  continued  to  play 
incessantly  for  some  nights  and  days 
after,  but  was  never  more  seen  on 
earth.  Thus  runs  the  current  tra¬ 
dition,  which  at  one  period  was  firm- 


And  jump’d  with  quivering  fin ; 
The'lim|)et  clung  to  the  tangled  crag. 

So  dreadful  was  the  din. 

Down  div’d  beneath  the  briny  flood. 

The  monsters  of  the  deep ; 

And  the  hoary  seal,  with  shaggy  head. 
Behind  the  rocks  would  creep. 

And  then  would  wake  the  winds  of 
heav’n. 

And  the  bellowing  tempests  roar ; 

And  the  mountain  wave,  with  curling 
head. 

Would  lash  the  sounding  shore. 

And  never  a  boat  would  take  the  sea 
.  Till  the  Sabbath  bell  had  rung ; 

Nor  fisher  dare  to  leave  the  land 
Till  holy  mass  w'as  sung. 

Tom  Tyrie  was  a  man  of  might. 

Who  liv’d  at  Dickmount-Law, 

And  none  like  him,  besouth  the  Dee, 
Could  Highland  bagpipe  blaw  : 


By  Brothock’s  winding  shore. 

Where  Becket’s  ruin’d  Abbey  stands 
In  age  sublimely  hoar  ; 

^  ou’ve  seen  the  deep  indented  caves, 

The  work  of  Nature’s  hand  ; 

And  their  yawning  fronts,  wliere  w'ild 
waves  dash. 

As  they  rush  o’er  the  strand. 

And,  haply,  you  have  heard  the  tale 
^  thedark  Forbidden  Cave, 
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When  the  bridegroom  went  to  meet  his 
bride, 

The  piper  aye  cheer’d  him  on  ; 

And  the  harvest-home  was  dull  and  sad 
Without  his  mirthful  drone. 

Kate  Gray,  his  wife,  had  a  rosy  cheek, 

And  bright  was  her  black  eye  ; 

With  love,  plain  fare,  and  good  brown  ale. 
Their  years  flew  swiftly  by. 

Tom  said,  “  I  go  to  a  wedding-feast, 
Kate,  you’ll  gang  to  the  sea  ; 

The  m(X)n  is  round,  and  the  crabs  arc 
rich. 

And  you’ll  gather  a  dish  for  me.” 

The  sun  shines  bright,  and  Iwnny  Kate 
Tri|>s  lightly  o’er  the  lea  ; 

And  now  she  stems  the  rippling  wave, 
Coats  kilted  to  her  knee. 

Deep,  deep  in  a  pool,  a  crab  she  saw, 
With  claws  of  wondrous  size  ; 

And  plunging  deep,  she  dragg’d  him  out, 
Exulting  o’er  her  prize. 

Her  l)asket  full,  she  lean’d  her  down, 

To  rest  on  a  hillock  green. 

When  heaviness  came  o’er  her  heart. 

And  sleep  soon  clos’d  her  e’en : 

She  doz’d  and  dream’d — no  matter  what. 
And  wakened  wild  and  lone  ; 

Her  basket  stood  close  by  her  side. 

But  the  matchless  crab  was  gone. 

She  sought  him  cast,  and  she  sought  him 
west. 

Where’er  she  thought  he’d  sprawl  ; 
And  just  in  the  jaws  of  the  haunted  cave 
She  beheld  him  swiftly  crawl. 

His  elastic  claws  were  large  and  long. 
And  over  the  stones  he  hies  ; 

Kale  follow’d  fast,  for  loth  was  she 
To  lose  so  rich  a  prize. 

She  stoops,  but  still  he  shuns  her  grasp, 
Alas  !  for  hapless  Kate  ! 

His  side-long  strides  decoy  her  on. 

And  lure  her  to  her  fate. 

Within  the  foul  Forbidden  Cave 
She  caught  him  by  the  cl|iw  ; 

And  turn’d  around,  to  bear  him  out. 
Then  hie  to  Dickmount-Law  ; 

But  dark  clouds  now  bedim  the  sky. 
And  loud  is  Ocean’s  roar ; 

The  foaming  billows,  mountain  high. 
Are  dashing  round  the  shore  : 

Loud  thunders  roll  along  the  heav’ns. 
The  rocks  around  her  quake. 

With  hollow  echoes  long  and  deep 
She  feels  the  cavern  shake ; 


The  firc'flaught  spreads  in  sheets  of  flame, 

Or  shoots  in  arrowy  stream  ; 

Dark  frow  ns  the  cavern’s  hoary  sides 
Beneath  the  lurid  gleam. 

Still  presses  on  the  rolling  w  aves  ; 

More  deep  the  gloom  profound  ; 

Kate’s  far  in  the  Forbidden  Cave, 

And  all  is  darkness  round  ! 

On  Dickmount-Law  the  evening  sun 
Sheds  soft  and  golden  sheen  ; 

The  birds  sing  blithe  in  every  bush. 

Sweet  smells  the  meadow-green  : 

Kingblythmont  bank  is  fair  to  see, 

For  love  and  mirth  are  there  ; 

A  blushing  bride  and  blithe  bridegroom 
Have  banish'd  every  care. 

Tam  Tyrie  winds  his  humming  drone. 

And  looks  both  fond  and  fain 
On  light-heel’d  lasses  in  the  dance, 

With  crotchets  in  his  brain. 

Oh  !  little  does  the  minstrel  w'een 
Of  wife  and  children  dear. 

How  they  must  pass  the  cheerless  night, 
To  them  both  long  and  drear. 

So  rare  the  minstrel’s  melody. 

So  rich  their  mirthful  fun, 

The  sun  was  peeping  from  the  sea 
Before  their  sport  was  done. 

With  bagpipe  dumb,  below'  his  arm, 

Tam  homeward  bends  his  w'ay  ; 

His  brow  w’ith  nappy  ale  was  warm, 

His  heart  was  light  and  gay. 

His  little  dog  across  the  plain 
The  leveret  would  pursue. 

Tear  up  the  gowans  in  his  teeth, 

And  frisk  among  the  dew. 

At  home,  instead  of  the  w'elcome  smile. 
He  beheld  his  children  w'eep ; 

And  cold  and  pale  grew  the  piper’s  cheek. 
To  think  on  the  salt-sea  deep. 

The  bonny  lasses  were  now  forgot, 

As  he  hurried  dowm  the  hill ; 

For  though  he  had  a  light  wand’ring  eye, 
Kate  reign’d  in  his  bosom  still. 

He  looked  long  among  craigs  and  rocks. 
And  wearily  wander’d  round ; 

At  last  he  resolv’d  to  touch  his  pipe. 
Convinced  she  would  know  the  sound. 

The  dog  ran  east,  and  the  dog  ran  west. 
He  smell’d  at  the  salt-sea  foam. 

He  snuff’d  along  the  shells  and  sand, 
Where  the  hapless  wife  did  roam ; 

He  follow’d  the  scent  till  he  came  to  the 
edve, 

Where  all  was  dark  within, 

Stood  still,  and  whin’d,  and  wragg’d  his 
tail. 

Afraid  to  venture  in ; 


I 


He  blew  a  Highland  pibroch  loud, 

Made  rocks  around  them  rair  ; 

The  dancers  vanish’d  from  the  floor, 
And  all  was  darkness  there  ! 

The  starry  lamps  no  longer  shine. 

The  golden  floor  is  gone  ; 

And  Tam  and  Kate,  in  midnight  gloom. 
Set  on  a  cauld  damp  stone. 

His  drone  had  never  bumm’d  so  loud, 

So  bauld  he  never  blew. 

So  lightly  on  the  sounding  pipe 
His  Angers  never  flew  : 

At  home,  the  bairns  around  the  Are 
Blithe  heard  the  chanter  bum  ; 

And  bird  and  beast,  round  Dickmount* 
Law, 

All  gazed  in  silence  dumb  : 

No  piper  was  on  hill  or  dale ; 

But  aye  they  heard  the  sound ; 

And  soon  they  felt  the  dinsome  noise 
Come  dirling  through  the  ground. 

But  Tam  and  Kate  sat  both  inclos’d 
In  night  and  darkness  deep ; 

And  round  the  piper’s  manly  heart 

Chill  fear  be^  to  creep. 


Should  work  us  deadly  wrong.” 

A  smile  was  on  her  dewy  lip. 

But  a  tear  was  in  her  e’e ; 

“  To  well  or  woe — to  life  or  deaths 
Dear  Kate,  I’ll  gang  with  thee  ! 

As  Orpheus,  for  Eurydice, 

Sought  Pluto’s  dark  abode; 

So  Tam,  in  love  to  darling  Kate, 
Took  the  unhallow’d  road* 
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Kale  felt  the  frop  and  loalhsoino  toad 
Slow  crawling  o’er  her  feet  ; 

And  Knoils  and  slime,  around  the  walls, 

Her  trembling  fingers  meet. 

Their  faithful  dog  leap’d,  lick’d,  and 
fawn’d, 

Imjtatient  to  l)c  gone, 

And  seem’d  to  say,  with  earnest  whine, 
Come,  let  me  lead  you  on  !” 

Kate  Utos’d  the  garter  front  her  leg, 

The  end  was  snatch’d  by  Spring ; 

The  cur  will  thus  the  iK'ggar  lead, 

And  guide  him  in  a  string- 

She  took  the  piper  on  her  arm. 

And  luKle  him  briskly  play  ; 

And  through  the  long  Forbidden  Cave 
They  slowly  wend  their  way. 

Thus  through  the  laltyrinth  of  Crete, 

»y  Ariadne’s  thread. 

The  Grecian  hero  hail’d  the  sun. 

By  I  .uvc  and  Beauty  led. 

The  sun  shines  soft,  and  the  birds  arc 
blithe. 

And  Dickmount-Law  is  green  ; 

But  softer  smiles  the  winsome  Kate, 

-More  blitlie  her  pijter’s  e’en. 

Since  our  Secretary’s  last  commu¬ 
nication  to  you,  we  have  admitted 
five  new  members.  The  first  is  a 
gentleman,  who,  being  bred  to  the 
sea,  was  lucky  enough  to  become  sail¬ 
ing-master  of  a  M'est-lndiaman,  and 
in  a  few  years  after  married  the  only 
daughter  of  a  wealthy  merchant  re¬ 
cently  dead ;  his  lady  stipulating, 
that,  as  she  had  wealth  sufficient  to 
I>rocurc  happiness,  be  should  leave 
the  sea,  and  accompany  her  to  Scot¬ 
land,  to  the  land  that  gave  birth  to 
her  father.  He  replied,  in  the  words 
of  Hammond, 

With  thee,  in  lonely  deserts  I  could  dwell. 
Where  never  human  footstep  mark’d  the 
ground  ! 

They  have  been  settled  here  for 
some  years,  and  are  a  most  amiable 
couple.  She  is  gay  without  levity, 
and  modest  without  prudery.  He  is 
fond  of  his  wife,  hut  not  uxorious  j 
his  Ulents  are  rather  solid  than  shin¬ 
ing:  they  are  rich  without  being 
purse-proud  ;  and  their  house  is  the 
mansion  of  hospitality,  without  os¬ 
tentation.  He  has  an  extensive  ac¬ 
quaintance,  but  only  a  few  intimate 
triends  ;  and  these,  like  himself,  are 
generally  temperate,  both  in  eating 


and  drinking.  If  he  has  any  bad 
habit,  it  is  that  of  being  an  invete¬ 
rate  snuft*  taker ;  he  had  learned  to 
smoke  on  shipboard,  but  renounced 
it,  in  complaisance  to  bis  lady.  1  he 
following  is  his  inaugural  poem  at 
his  introduction  to  the  club. 

Coharro. 

Let  Celts  and  Saxons  o’er  their  whisky 
smile, 

While  dear  ^wtshecn  delights  the  Emerald 
Isle ; 

John  Bull  get  maudlin  o’er  his  muddy 
•  lK*cr, 

Or  pour  his  ale,  like  amber  bright  and 

clear ; 

While  Billingsgate  resounds  w  ith  ceaseless 
din. 

Inspir’d  by  fiery,  noxious,  home-made 

ghi ; 

Jamaica  rum  let  Glasgow  merchants  quafl, 
Till  echoes  deej)  return  the  joyous  laugh ; 
Let  Hollands  and  Nantes  Brandy,  in  dis¬ 
guise 

As  cordial  waters,  tippling  wdves  entice ; 
Let  Eastern  grandees  on  their  sofas  set, 
Their  drowsy  opium  chew,  and  sip  sher¬ 
bet  ; 

Let  fragrant  coffee  cheer  the  student's 
brain , 

And  frothy  chocolate  the  fluttering  train, 
Who  breathless  run  in  Fashion’s  giddy 
round. 

In  luxury  plunged — in  dissipation  drown’d ; 
Let  France  and  Si)ain  exulting  sing  their 
vine — 

A  humbler,  yet  a  nobler  theme  be  mine. 

Tobacco,  hail ! — rich  aromatic  plant  ! 
Thy  virtues  I  would  sing,  thy  praises  chant ; 
The  Indian  sees  thy  smoking  incense  rise, 
Fit  offering  for  the  ruler  of  the  skies ; 
Thou  art  the  pledge  of  peace  ;  thy  curl¬ 
ing  smoke 

Confinns  a  league  no  interest  can  revoke. 
From  orient  climes,  w'herc  lasting  sum¬ 
mer  shines. 

Ripening  the  diamond  in  Golconda’s  mines, 
To  where  the  sun,  in  the  far  distant  west, 
Shines  on  the  Appalachian  mountain’s 
breast. 

Or,  further  still,  sheds  his  meridian  smiles 
On  California,  or  the  Sandwich  Isles  ; 
From  northern  Oonolaska’s  deserts  hoar, 
To  southern  Patagonia’s  dreary  shore ; 
Wide  o’er  the  world  thy  social  charms 
are  dealt. 

Thy  virtues  own’d,  thy  cheering  influence 
felt ; 

The  prince,  the  clowm,  the  tyrant,  and 
the  slave, 

The  hardy  tar  that  stems  the  stormy  wave, 
The  sage,  the  savage,  and  the  devotee, 
All  court  thy  aid,  for  all  delight  in  thee : 
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^  The  Kastern  Monarch  leaves  the  Haram’s  The  burning  incense  —  swcclly-scentcd 
charms,  balm. 

And  (juits,  for  thee,  his  fond  Sultana’s  Sheds  o’er  his  face  a  philosophic  calm ; 
® .  arms ;  On  either  hand,  j)erhaps,  a  social  friend, 

With  thee,  on  gilded  couch  at  ease  to  loll.  Of  taste  congenial,  mingling  pleasures 
When  Beauty’s  blush  has  fail’d  to  warm  blend  ; 

%  his  soul.  At  intervals,  the  odoriferous  smoke 

He  scorns  Circassia’s  smile  and  loveliest  Is  follow’d  by  the  sly,  insinuating  joke ; 

\  '  bloom.  Around  their  heads  the  curling  vapours 

To  breathe  the  fragrance  of  thy  rich  jKr-  roll, 

fume :  Diffusing  bland  serenity  of  soul. 

Where  sultry  suns  with  languid  heat  op-  Nor  less  alone  this  pleasure  is  enjoy’d ; 
press.  While  glows  the  pipe,  the  mind  not  un- 

;  ’Tis  thine  to  breathe  a  balm  for  w’eariness;  employ’d  ; 

:  j  The  twisted  hookah  throughthe  water  led,  *Twas  thus  great  Newton  smok’d,  and 
Thv  cooling  sweets  are  then  more  richly  clear’d  his  brain, 

shed  :  And  whiff’d  and  thought,  and  puird  and 

:  In  colder  regions  of  the  frozen  north,  thought  again  ; 

%  Where  Winter  sends  his  icy  horrors  forth,  Regal’d  his  senses,  while  his  mighty  mind. 
Thou  can’st  the  rigours  of  the  climate  Abstracted,  left  the  wondering  world  be- 
v'  charm,  hind. 

Glad  the  cold  lips,  the  shivering  bosom  See  him  deep  plunged  in  poverty’s  low 
v;  warm.  vale, 

, .  •  I'heir  hours  some  o’er  the  silver  tan<»  With  sickly,  sedentary  labour  pale, 

kard  pass ;  And  hear  him  frankly  to  his  friend  dc- 

Somc  drain  the  wine-cup,  or  the  sparkling  dare, 

glass ;  He’ll  rather  stint  his  scanty,  homely  fare, 

The  busy  artisan,  and  guzzling  sot.  Than  be  denieil  the  rich  salubrious  treat, 

m  Both  swill  their  porter  from  a  pewter  pot !  Restorative,  beyond  expression  sweet ! 

^  Gay  bon-vivants  indulge  the  flow  of  soul,  The  veteran  warrior,  on  the  tented  plain. 

With  warm  libations  from  the  porcelain  Victim  of  scorching  suns  and  soaking 
^  bow'l ;  rain. 


The  Harum-Scarum 

A  gentle  fragrar.ee  will  regale  the  tense  ; 
But,  when  too  strong,  the  odour  gives  of¬ 
fence  ; 

Or  loathsome  weeds  may  be  with  roses 
twined. 

The  odour  flies,  and  leaves  the  stench  be¬ 
hind. 

Yon  creaking  signboard,  swinging  in 
the  gale. 

Lures  to  the  Harrow,  famous  for  its  ale  ; 
The  landlord  jolly,  and  his  helpmate  fair, 
All  meet  a  frank,  or  sijecious  welcome 
there ; 

11  is  ready  tale,  her  smile  and  sparkling 
eye. 

With  nappy  brown,  make  light-wing'd 
hours  glide  by. 

The  door  is  ojxjn — loudjthe  bustling  din — 
Suppose  we  see  what’s  going  on  within ; 
The  noisy  guests  are  in  the  parlour  met. 
And  round  a  slabbered  wainscot-table 
set, 

With  pipes,  tobacco,  bottles,  glasses 
crown’d. 

Fish-bones  and  oyster-shells  commingling 
round ; 

Coarse  tawdry  prints  hung  round  the 
walls  are  seen. 

With  names  below,  to  tell  you  what  they 
mean  ; 

The  Sailor’s  Parting,  and  his  glad  Return; 
Britannia  weeping  o’er  her  Nelson’s  urn  ; 
Fox-hunting,  and  the  famous  horse  K- 
cli|i8c  ; 

Milkmaids,  Don  Cossacks,  birds,  and 
battle-ships  : 

But  all  are  veil’d  in  deep  imper\'ious 
gloom. 

For  smoke,  thick,  dark,  and  dense,  per¬ 
vades  the  room ; 

The  candles  glimmering  through  the 
misty  haze. 

Like  w  intry  stars  w  hen  fogs  obscure  their 
rays ; 

Loud  is  their  laughter  and  continuous 
noise. 

While  swilling,  smoking,  still  prolong 
their  joys ; 

Alike  if  shag  or  twist — no  kind  comes 
WTong— . 

Virginia  sweet  or  Oronooko  strong  ; 
Their  talk,  at  best  buffoonery,  idle,  vain. 
With  songs  libidinous,  and  jests  profane. 
Tlvey  pull  the  bell,  impatiently  they  bawl, 
And  swearing  loud,  for  cards  and  liquor 
call. 

Your  glowingchcek,  and  titillating  cough, 
Declare  that  you  have  felt,  and  seen,  and 
heard  enough  ! 

e  turn  from  these,  while  Fancy  calls  to 
view 

Those  vulgar  feeders,  who  tobacco  chew. 

k  "  e  would  not  scoff*,  nor  scorn  the  British 
Tar, 

Uu  country’s  bulwark  in  the  lime  of  war, 
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Aware  that  this  is  daily  his  repast. 

When,  light  of  heart,  he  climbs  the  rock¬ 
ing  mast ; 

Amidst' the  battle’s  roar,  smoke  hovering 
dun, 

He  turns  his  quid,  and  coolly  points  his 
gun; 

And,  wounded,  laid  beside  some  messmate 
slain, 

A  snatch  of  pig.  tail  mitigates  his  pain. 

But  landsmen— faugh  !— it  is  a  vulgar 
feast. 

Foul  as  the  opiura-eatera  of  the  East ! 

Ye  sensual  slaves  to  such  a  habit  vile. 

List  to  the  laughter-loving  muse  and  smile: 

I  know  a  town— it  matters  nothing 
where, 

Tobacco-eaters  are  abundant  there  ; 

Last  Winter,  when  the  storm’s  resistless 
force 

Laid  strict  embargo  upon  cart  and  horse. 
Coals,  meal,  and  salt,  had  disapjvear’d  and 
fled. 

And,  shivering,  some  went  supperless  to 

bed ;  1 

But,  w’orsc  than  all— tobacco  there  was 

none.  * 

All  w'as  consum’d,  each  dealer’s  stock  was 
done. 

Ah  !  dire  distress  for  the  narcotic  plant, 
When  many  there  could  neither  work  nor 
want ; 

As  shipwreck’d  sailors,  ’midst  their  nu¬ 
merous  woes, 

By  thirst  and  famine  pinch’d,  their  senses 
lose, 

A  son  of  Crispin  felt  his  reason  fly. 

With  giddy  head,  his  palate  parch’d  and 
dry; 

His  dinner-board  was  crown’d  with  whole¬ 
some  fare  ; 

But  all  was  loath’d — tol)acco  was  not  there! 

“  What  boots,”  he  cried,  “  in  w’ant  at 
home  to  die  ? 

I’ll  dare  the  storm,  to  seek  some  kind 
supply  !” 

Quick  from  his  stall  the  frenzied  cobler 
pass’d, 

And  sallied  out,  regardless  of  the  blast ; 
Amidst  the  {)athless  wreaths  he  floun¬ 
dered  on. 

Till  resolution  fail’d,  and  strength  was 
gone ; 

Hisw'eary  limbs  in  srow  encumber’d  deep. 

He  felt  a  numbness  o’er  his  vitals  creep. 

He  sigh’d,  and  thought  of  those  now  left 
behind. 

His  prattling  children,  and  their  mother 
kind. 

Then  cast  around  a  sad,  despairing  look. 
And  madly  from  his  greasy  pocket  took 
The  seal-skin  pouch,  which  held  the  trea¬ 
sur’d  store. 

Which  Frenzy  whisper’d  he  should  taste 
no  more ! 
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*Twas  large  and  sleek,  thick  clad  with 
glossy  hair, 

And  strongly  flavour’d  with  his  favourite 
fare ; 

He  lick’d— he  chew’d — so  long  condemn¬ 
ed  to  fast. 

His  heart  reviv’d — so  rich  the  rare  repast. 
The  hairy  skin,  so  grateful  to  his  taste, 
Was^all  devour’d,  in  keen, voracious  haste! 
Thus  Captain  Franklin  and  his  followers 
fed 

On  leather,  tripe  de  roche^  and  made  their 
bed 

In  desert  snows,  far  from  the  haunts  of 
men, 

In  stiffening  cold  to  wake,  anew  to  pine 
again. 

I  here  might  close,  but  it  would  be  un¬ 
just, 

Should  I  omit  the  titillating  dust  ; 
Snuff-takers  too  might  say  1  did  them 
wrong 

Were  they  forgot,  neglected  in  my  song. 

I  speak  not  of  the  foppish,  essenced 
thing. 

His  lily  linger  graced  with  brilliant  ring. 
Who  sports  his  box,  its  lustre  to  display. 
Precisely  neat,  or  negligently  gay  ; 

Of  him  I  sing,  whose  snuif-box  can  in¬ 
spire 

With  new  ideas,  or  with  brighter  Are. 

The  grave  divine,  long  puzzled  and  per¬ 
plex’d. 

With  dubious  comment  on  some  crabbed 
text. 

Inhales  a  pinch,  to  clear  his  clouded  brain. 
And  finds  the  reading  clear,  the  meaning 
plain  : 

The  sage  physician,  e’er  he  name  the 
dose. 

First  feels  the  patient’s  pulse,  then  primes 
his  nose  : 

The  lawyer,  musing  on  a  knotty  cause. 

In  quest  of  quibbles,  quirks,  and  legal 
flaws, 

Turns  Blackstone  o’er— reads— raps  his 
box,  and  then 

Peruses,  {viuses — snuffs,  and  reads  again : 
The  starving  poet,  hunting  fof  a  rhyme, 

A  simile,  or  metaphor  sublime. 

Will  in  his  snuff-box  inspiration  find, 
Xicotiana  is  a  muse  most  kind  : 

The  wandering  beggar,  homeless,  blind, 
and  old, 

VV’^hen  in  his  face  the  wind  blows  keen 
and  cold. 

The  round  hail  gathering  in  his  hoary 
locks. 

Turns  round,  and  seeks  for  comfort  in  his 
box. 

As  epicures  high-seasoned  food  require, 
^  Macuba,  or  Strasburg,  some  admire; 
Some  invalids,  when  vapours  cloud  the 
brain, 

Inhalp  Cephalic,  to  relieve  their  pain ; 


Some  Lundyfoot,  or  Irish  Blackguard 
prize; 

And  all  but  Cotton’s  mixture  some  de¬ 
spise; 

With  those  in  health  plain  food  does  best 
agree. 

Even  so,  Kirk  of  Kirkaldy’s  Black  Rappee 
1  prize,  amidst  the  multifarious  throng— 
*Tis  wholesome,  fragrant,  pungent,  sweet, 
and  strong ! 

Why  should  the  muse,  fastidious,  scorn 
to  sing 

The  snuff-box — present  worthy  of  a  king? 
As  witness  those,  to  strangers  of  renown. 
That  day  our  gracious  Sovereign  got  the 
crown  : 

Some  are  with  gems  and  splendid  bril¬ 
liants  graced, 

Ch:  massive  gold,  enamelled  and  enchas’d; 
Plain  silver  some — the  marbled,  crooked- 
horn. 

By  many  Scotsmen  as  an  heir-loom  worn; 
Some  those  of  Laurencekirk  with  pride 
regard. 

Enrich’d  with  scenes  firom  Coila’s  match¬ 
less  bard : 

Papier  macM  gives  fops  and  fools  delight. 
With  pictures,  painful  to  the  modest  sight. 
Where  eyes  licentious  gloat  with  wanton 
gaze. 

And  loose  inscriptions,  couched  in  Gallic 
phrase ; 

The  poor  man’s  store-house,  horn,  or  lat- 
ten-tin. 

He  cares  not  for  the  box,  but  what’a 
within  ; 

Mine,  on  its  lid,  tells  of  an  absent  friend— 
Recalls  the  past,  where  mingled  feelings 
blend. 

And  meditating  much  on  what  has  been. 
With  smiles  and  sighs  I  mark  the  chan¬ 
ging  scene ; 

Till-Reason  whisjiers,  life  is  sun  and  shade; 
A  flowery  meadow,  and  a  frosty  glade ; 
Convinced  that  man  the  sour  with  sweet 
must  share, 

I  take  another  pinch,  and  try  to  banish 
care. 

We  named  this  speaker  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Raleigh,  for  reasons  which  will 
he  obvious  to  every  reader,  who  re¬ 
collects  when  and  by  whom  tobacco 
was  first  introduced  into  this  coun¬ 
try. 

The  next  member  admitted  was 
an  unmarried  gentleman,  whose  sun 
of  life  was  now  declining.  He  had 
been  educated  for  the  church,  was 
licensed,  and  had  preached  occasion¬ 
ally,  when  he  entered  as  tutor  in  a 
gentleman's  family,  from  whom  he 
received  a  promise  of  a  living  when¬ 
ever  it  should  become  vacant,  the 
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incumbent  being  then  old.  While 
in  that  situation,  a  mutual  attach¬ 
ment  took  place  between  him  and  a 
young  lady  ;  and  their  union  was 
delayed,  only  from  prudential  mo¬ 
tives,  till  he  should  be  inducted  in 
the  promiseil  living.  He  had  long 
been  intimately  acquainte<l  with  a 
College  coinjMmion,  and  their  inti¬ 
macy  had  for  some  time  been  matu- 
rttl  into  friendship.  This  young 
man,  who  was  now  also  licensed, 
came  to  reside  in  the  same  quarter 
of  the  country,  and  often  visited  his 
friend  ;  and  being  well  received  in 
tlie  family,  most  villanously  con¬ 
trived  to  ruin  his  friend,  by  secretly 
asiH'rsing  his  character.  Tlte  result 
was,  that  some  slight  pretence  was 
found  for  dismissing  the  tutor 
whose  place  w’as  instantly  filled  by 
his  infamous  traducer.  'I’he  old  par¬ 
son  dietl  in  about  a  year  after,  and 
the  false  friend  succee<led  to  the  liv¬ 
ing.  Not  satisfied  with  the  injuries 
he  had  already  done,  he  contrived  to 
inflict  a  still  deeper  and  more  poig¬ 
nant  wound ;  for  in  less  than  three 
months  after  his  induction,  he  mar- 
rieil  the  faithless  woman,  whose  heart 
and  hand  were  pledged  to  his  friend. 
M'ith  a  heart  feelingly  alive  to  the 
wannest  sympathies  of  Friendship, 
and  the  still  more  tender  endearments 
of  Love,  and  thus  basely  betrayed  by 
the  one,  and  deceived  in  the  other, 

Mr  -  for  some  time  almost  re- 

iiounceil  his  intercourse  with  the 
world,  earning  a  precarious  subsist¬ 
ence  by  writing  for  the  London 
booksellers.  At  length,  by  the  death 
of  a  distant  relation,  he  succeeded 
to  a  small  fortune,  which  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  temi)€rance  renders  equal 
to  his  wants,  lie  came  to  reside  here, 
that  he  might,  if  possible,  forget 
scenes  which  he  was  determined 
i»ever  again  to  visit.  While  his 
heart  overflows  with  “  the  milk  of 
human  kindness,”  the  bitter  gall  of 
inisantliTopy  drops  from  his  tongue. 
**  W  iih  few  associates,  and  not  wish¬ 
ing  more,”  he  is  esteeincHl  and  be¬ 
loved  ^  by  all  who  know  him  well. 
He  wishetl  to  become  a  member  of 
the  Club,  as  a  relaxation  and  reliev- 
ing  >ariety,  from  the  dull  uniformity 
of  his  life.  His  introductory  piece 
was  the  following  ;  and  all  of  us  lis¬ 
tened  with  melancholy  pleasure  du¬ 
ring  his  recitation ; 


Ciie  ilainhob) ; 

An  Elegy. 

’Twas  Summer,  and  the  radiant  lord  of 
day 

Bright  on  his  golden  car  had  mounted 
high  : 

The  tlow'rs,  erewhile,  so  fragrant,  green, 
and  gay. 

In  languor  droop'd  beneath  a  burning 

sky  : 

The  birds  were  hush’d  within  the  leafy 
brake, 

And  Echo  silent  in  her  dim  wood-cave ; 

The  herds  were  hast’ning  to  the  cooling 
lake. 

Their  thirst  to  quench,  their  panting 
sides  to  lave  ; 

The  trout  was  gasping  in  his  shallow 
pool. 

The  nibbling  sheep  in  languor  nipp’d 
the  blade ; 

And  urchins  loiter’d  as  they  crawl’d  from 
school. 

Or  lay  supine  beneath  the  birchen 
shade : 

The  youthful  mower  dropp’d  his  brawny 
arms ; 

Relax’d,  he  laid  him  on  the  scented 
grass ; 

Beside  him,  beauty  glow’d  in  rural 
charms, 

His  fond  eye  gazing  on  the  ruddy  lass. 

A  dark  cloud  gather’d  in  the  southern 
sky. 

While  sultry  stillness  hover’d  o’er  the 
plain ; 

And  fondly  rais’d  was  many  an  anxious 
eye 

To  hail  the  harbinger  of  genial  rain ; 

For  o’er  the  heav’ns,  their  bright  etheneal 
bow 

Sublimely  stretch’d,  embracing  sea  and 
land ; 

A  glowing  arch,  that  reach’d  to  earth  be¬ 
low, 

Whose  hues  resplendent  mock  the 
painter’s  hand. 

Magnificently  grand  its  glorious  span. 

Each  varied  shade  from  red  to  violet 
there ; 

^  et  none  could  tell  w’heve  this  or  that  be- 

gan. 

The  regular  confusion  w  as  so  fair. 

No  fairer  painting  graces  Nature’s  page  ; 

So  rich  the  splendour  of  reflecting  lightt 

That  old  and  young,  the  idiot  and  the 

Delight  to  gaze,  enraptur’d  wdth  the 
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Descendingsoft,  the  cool  refrcshingshow’r,  “  Fair  as  the  rainbow  in  the  summer 


In  glittering  drops,  hung  pendant  on 
the  spray ; 

A  sweeter  fragrance  breath’d  from  herb 
and  tlow’r. 

And  every  blossom  blush’d  in  tints 
more  gay. 


show’r, 

Young  Beauty  glows  in  youth’s  ad¬ 
miring  eye ; 

As  fleeting  too  he  sees  the  transient  flow’r 
By  age  destroy’d,  or  all  untimely  die  : 


I  The  rich  refulgence  now  was  fading  fast ; 
I  I  to  the  crowded  city  bent  my  way  ; 
i  Beneath  a  captive’s  casement  slowly 

iimss’d, 

And  heard  him  frame  this  melancholy 

I  lay  5 


“  Love  lulls  him  in  a  fond  delirious  dream 
Of  visionary  bliss,  ne’er  felt  l)elow  ; 
The  fair  proves  faithless  as  the  rain¬ 
bow’s  gleam, 

Or  coy,  with  heart  as  cold  as  Lapland 


^  “  Illusive  picture,  mock  not  thus  my  eye ; 
m  Why  wilt  thou  fade,  while  I  delighted 
gaze  ? 


“  Or  should  she  smile,  and  love  for  love 
return, 

*  He  fondly  hopes  to  clasp  an  angel’s 
charms ; 


Why  must  I  o’er  thy  vanish’d  glo^  sigh  ?  connubial  life  has  cares,  and  he  «  iU 
A  little  while  in  pristine  lustre  blaze !  _ 


■  “  It  may  not  be — I  see  thy  form  decay, 
f  Like  morning  mists  liefore  the  ra- 
t  ^  diant  sun ; 

1'  j  In  viewless  air  I  mark  thee  melt  away, 

I  *  Thy  race  of  transitory  glory  run. 


mourn 

To  find  the  fair  but  woman  in  his 


“  I  saw  thee  glowing  in  celestial  light. 


“  Or  should  love’s  sky  in  cloudless  lustre 
shine. 

His  myrtles  flourish  and  his  roses 
bloom ; 


1  The  hills  thy  fooutooir^m  skies  thy  ^he  happy  husband  soon  must  sorrowing 
I  _ _  ^  twine 


^  *  throne*  twine 

I  p-  nut,  fainter  still,  thou  fadest  from  my  '^'’e  mournful  cypress  wreath  around 
1 1-  sight-  the  tomb. 

i  a  Ev’n  while  I  gaze,  thou  art  for  ever  «  ^nd  Friendship  is  a  flower  of  specious 
^  irone  !  _ 


The  mournful  cypress  wreath  around 
the  tomb. 


.  ■  I  “  And  such  our  morning  dreams  of  bliss 

below ; 

'im  of  sublunary  joy; 

Vain  meteor  lights,  that  for  a  moment 

'  V  A  cloud  can  make  them,  and  a  breeze 
r  destroy  ! 


bloom, 

That  smiles  while  Fortune’s  sun  shines 
warm  and  bright ; 

But  shrinks  beneath  the  welkin’s  gather¬ 
ing  gloom, 

And  shuts  its  bosom  at  approaching 
night. 


“  A  time  there  was,  before  life’s  cares 
began. 

When  I,  enamour’d  of  thy  gaudy 
charms, 

In  breathless  haste  across  the  meadow 


“  *Tis  oft  a  feeble,  faithless,  broken  reed, 

•  And  he  who  leans  will  find  himself  be¬ 
tray’d  ; 

’Twill  pierce  his  heart,  and  tnake  his  bo¬ 
som  bleed, 

'  When  low  and  fall’n,  or  groping  in  the 
shade. 


And  hop’d  to  clasp  thee  in  my  tiny  Or  should  some  constant  heart  the 


V.How  did  my  heart  in  disappointment 
•  sigh, 

While  gazing  on  thy  form  so  full  and 
fair,  '  ‘  *  '■ 

To  find  thee  still  far  in  the  distance  fly. 
Or  see  thee  melt  in  unsubstantial  air  ! 


.  storm  defy, 

As  verdant  ivy  clasps  the  withering 
wall :  i  t 

Yet  Time’s  rude  hand  will  rend  the  ten¬ 
der  tie. 

And  Ruin  triumph  in  the  structure’s 
fall. 


And  man,  alas !  mistaken  as  the  child. 
Will  follow  shadows,  airy  phantoms 
chace ; 


“  Who  trusts  in  wealth  must  learn  to  fix 
the  hues 

Of  yon  bright  arch,  which  lately  spann’d 
the  heav’n ; 


^  f- 


By  meteors  lur’d,  by  fleeting  bliss  be-  It  melts  like  hoar-frost,  fades  like  mom- 
guil’d,  ing  dews. 

Or  grasps  a  shade,  or  dbtanced  in  the  And  shrinks  like  Ocean’s  foam  by 

tempests  driv’n. 


I 
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«  Fame’*  lofty  temple  atands  on  fidry-  Must  acom  Its  brightest,  most  Ulutive 

Magnificently  tow’rs  the  magic  pile  ;  And  fix  his  hopes  on  bliss  beyond  the 
And,  like  the  rainbow,  ever  seems  at  hand,  skies.” 

While  siinbright  halos  round  its  tur.  finished,  all 

rets  smile.  regret,  that  our  friend 

But, distant  ftr,  it  stands  upon  a  steep,  had  not  yet  forgotten  those  injuries 
And  thronging  crowds  are  jostling  on  which  had  blighted  his  early  hojm. 
the  road ;  •  We  now  proposed  naming  him  The 

Some  ride,  some  run,  some  votaries  Bard  of  the  Leasowes  ;  out  he  in- 
slowly  creep,  sisted  on  being  known  among  us  by 

All  fondly  gazing  on  the  blest  abode.  appellation  of  The  Misanthrope, 

and  we  reluctantly  complied  with 

Ambition  climbs,  and,  toiling,  pants  for 

breath ;  characters  of  the  other  mem- 

Hui  path  I.  f^l  with  humw  gore  ;  admitted,  along  with  these  now 

He  “d  mention^,  and  the  pieces  recited  by 

And,  on  the  journey,  fall*  to  rise  no  them,  will  form  a  subsequent  com. 

munication  to  you,  when  our  Secre¬ 
tary  resumes  his  functions.  Mean- 
“  PhUosophy  and  Science  still  are  seen,  while,  we  are  enjoying,  by  anticipa- 
Their  matins  early,  or  their  vigils  late ;  tion,  his  surprise,  when  he  sees  nis 
For  both  arc  votaries  of  the  airy  queen,  „„„  picture  in  your  Miscellany ;  as 
And  patiently  press  forward  to  the  gate.  |,a,e  all  agteed,  that  not  a  whis. 

4.  ,  •  a  ,  •  per  shall  transpire  concerning  this 

“The  moon.struck  minstrel  views  the  ^  ^  ^  Bnd  less 

And  wield,  the  ^en,  or  strikes  the  worthy  Aan  some  of  the  precrfing, 
trembling  strings;  I  would  just  beg  leave  to  remind  you, 

And  hopes,  vrith  day  .dreams  floating  o’er  parterre  contains  the 

hit  brain,  bumble  daisy  beside  the  blushing 
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RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

I  Literature,  like  other  sublu-  funds  for  the  purpot^  of  haying  this 
Inary  things,  is  subject  to  constant  mass  of  manuscripts  investigated,  and 
ichanges,  nay  even  to  extreme  revolu-  the  result  communicated  to  the  world? 
tions  ,*  and  what  in  one  age  is  consi-  Generally  speaking,  more  real  interest 
dered  as  the  acme  of  perfection,  is  of-  seems  to  exist  on  this  subject  on  the 
ten  disregarded  in  the  next,  and,  in  a  continent  than  in  England,  which 
subsequent  one  again,  held  up  as  a  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
model  for  imitation  ;  in  its  mesent  East.  But  even  nearer  home,  a  large 
state,  it  perhaps  offers  as  striking  a  field  remains  to  be  explored,  some 
contrast  to  that  of  any  preceding  pe-  parts  of  which  are  almost  equally 
riod,  as  the  fluctuations  of  any  age  new  to  us. 

or  time  can  present.  Since  the  accession  of  the  house  of 

Till  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  Hanover,  German  literature,  though 
century,  the  researches  of  the  liter-  comparatively  modern,  has  asserted 
ati  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  its  rights  to  consideration  with  much 
confined  to  the  classic  lore  of  Greece  success  ;  and  Wieland,  Klopstock, 
and  Rome,  and  the  sources  ofiered  Schiller,  and  Goethe,  have  added  the 
by  Western  Europe  :  regardless  of  suffrages  of  the  British  public  to 
the  mines  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  the  laurels  gained  in  their  own 
Asiatic  literature,  that  quietly  await-  country.  Much,  however,  still  re¬ 
ed  the  exploring  hand  destined  to  mains  to  be  done,  to  place  the  two 
remove  the  veil  that  covered  them,  countries  on  a  par,  since  English  li- 
and  the  mist  that  enveloped  them,  terature  is  much  more  thoroughly 
the  learned  world  pursued  the  beaten  and  correctly  known  in  Germany 
track ;  and  if,  with  the  Latin  and  than  that  of  the  latter  country  is  in 
Greek  authors,  a  ..Spanish  romance,  England.  Among  the  countries  un- 
an  Italian  love-sonnet,  ora  Trouba-  meritedly  slighted,  Poland  has  per-' 
dour*8  ballad, engaged  their  attention,  haps  most  reason  to  complain,  since, 
in  addition  to  wnat  the  regular  thea-  though  the  lower  classes  were  desti- 
trical  supply  required,  it  was  the  ut-  tute  of  both  freedom  and  cultivation, 
most  stretch  to  which  they  extended  the  higher  ones  at  no  time  neglected 
their  regards.'.i'  The* eighteenth  cen-  literature;  in  proof  of  which,  may 
tury  made  rapid  strides  towards  dif-  be  adduced  their  numerous  old  works 
fusing  a  more  comprehensive  spirit ;  in  the  Latin  and  Polish  languages, 
but  the  ninteenth  bids  fair  to  outstrip  still  extant.  Their  philosophical 
all  preceding  ones  ^n  the  race  after  writers,  such  as  Krasicke,  Naruxze- 
knowledge.  How  have  tlie  exertions  wicz,  NiemcewitZf  &c,  are  held  in 
of  a  Belzoni  and  a  Burckhardt  en-  great  estimation  by  all  the  learned 
lightened  us  on  Egyptian  and  Afri-  who  have  accquired  a  knowledge  of 
can  subjects!  What  treasures  may  their  works;  and  Sniadecki,  whose 
not  be  hoped  for,  what  historical  work  against  Kant's  system  obtain- 
ligbts  not  expected,  from  the  various  ed  so  much  celebrity  even  in  the 
literary  stores  of  Asia,  if  the  spirit  of  country  of  the  latter,  deserves  to  be 
research,  now  on  the  alert,  be  but  known  in  all. 

properly  directed  and  perseveringly  It  was,  however,  reserved  for  the 

pursu^l  Strange  to  say,  the  immense  present  century  to  introduce  a  fo- 
quantity  of  manuscripts,  &c.  collected  reign  literature,  not  only  new  to 

at  the  East  India-House,  still  remains  but  also  of  very  recent  origin  in  it- 
hcrmetically  sealed  to  the  world,  as  self,  no  portion  of  it  having  been  in 
^ar  as  regards  the  only  useful  pur-  existence  before  the  eighteenth  cen- 
pose  of  amassing  them,  that  of  com-  tury.  Both  the  antiquary  and  the 

municating  their  contents.  Would  historian  would  doubtless  find  their 
It  not  be  worth  while,  instead  of  labours  richly  rewarded,  were  they 
maintaining  an  institution  for  the  in-  to  explore  all  that  belongs  to  their 
struciion  of  a  few  youths  in  Indian  department  in  the  immense  Russian 
languages,  who  have  often  shown  Empire,  and  ascend,  in  their  re- 

uiat  they  will  not  be  colleged  into  searches,  to  the  remotest  periods;  but, 

knowledge,  to  appropriate  sufficient  in  literature,  no  one  ne^  travel  far- 
VOL.  XIV.  H 
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iher  back  than  Peter  the  Great, though  Bulgarin,  may  be  productive  of  peat 
iu  present  activity,  combinetl  with  advantage,  by  exciting  a  general  in- 
the  nch  materials  affordetl  it  by  its  terest  in  favour  of  researches  in  those 
geographical  and  historical  character,  dep^tments.  ,  .  . 

bids  fair  to  make  ample  amends  for  Recent  as  Russian  poetry  is  in 
the  lateness  of  the  period  from  whence  date,  it  has  already  made  a  most 
it  dates  its  commencement.  rapid  progre^.  Mr  Bow  rings  me- 

Pcrio«Hcal  publications  have,  of  ritorious  work  has  lately  introduced 
course,  formeil  a  prominent  means  it  into  Kngland,  in  a  dress  well  caU 
of  communicating  a  literary  spirit  in  culated  to  insure  it  a  ^vourable  re- 
this  empire^  hitherto,  however,  most  ception  j  and  the  hrench  are  likewise 
of  them  have  been  edited  in  French  about  to  have  their  literature  eii- 
or  German,  a  circumstance  in  itself  riched  by  the  chief  productions  in 
unfavourable  to  the  cause  these  Jour-  the  dramatic  line,  since  the  eighth 
nuts  arc  intended  to  promote  *.  But  livraison  of  the  Collection  of  Foreign 
now  a  disiHisition  seems  manifesting  Theatrical  Pieces,  now  publishing  at 
itself  for  pnxluctions  of  this  kind  in  Paris,  under  the  title  of  “  Theatre 
the  Russian  language.  The  year  182S  de  VFArangcr%,**  will  contain  the 
presented  the  Ruswans  with  the  first  master-pieces  of  the  Russian  stage , 
Almanack  in  their  language,  under  translated  by  Couni  Alexis  de  SI. 
the  title  of  “  The  Northern  Polar  Priest,  being  the  first  translations 
Star,**  on  Uie  plan  of  those  so  nu-  into  French  from  the  Russian  lan- 
inerous  in  Germany,  which  Mr  Ac- 

kerniann  has  also  introduced  to  the  The  most  considerable  recent  pro- 
British  public  in  a  similar  attempt,  ductionin  poetry  is  a  Romantic-Kpic 
under  the  title  of  "  Forget  me  not  T.”  Poem,  in  two  Cantos,  entitled,  “  The 
This  Almanack  is  edited  by  two  Captive  of  Mount  Caticastts,**  from 
Wflhkiiowfi  Russian  writers,  (Rue^  the  pen  of  a  young  poet  named 
teew  and  Hvsfuschetr,J  and  is  to  be  Puschkin,  whose  first  work  of  the 
Bupjiorted  by  the  principal  talent  of  same  kind  f  Ruslan  and  Lindmilla ) 
the  country,  as  is  pompously  stated  had  already  ^ven  promise  of  talents, 
in  an  account  of  it  in  a  German  that,  when  fully  matuied,  will  place 
Journal,  whieh  announces,  tliat“.‘lr-  him  high  in  the  ranks  of  Russian  li- 
iicles  from  the  pens  of  the  most  vs-  teralure-  As  it  may  be  interesting 
teemed  Russian  writers,  such  as  a  to  observe  thc’ subjects  chosen  by 
Schykowskif  ,  Wilsernsky,  Gnivdilch,  native  talent  for  the  exercise  of  its 
GJinkii,  W^tjeikow,  thejhmous fabulist  powers,  I  shall  here  give  a  short 
Kr alow,  and  the  celebrated  poets  A.k-  sketch  of  the  argument  of  the  one 
tolo^ww  and  Panaew,  wifi  fiml  a  place  above-mentioned : 
in  tt.  A  Journal,  that  enjoys  great  A  young  Russian,  having  been 
favour,  has  lately  appt'artil,  under  taken  prisoner  by  one  of  the  warlike 
the  title  of  “  The  Northern  Ar-  tribes  that  inhabited  the  Caucasus, 
chives;  it  is  devotttl  to  historical  is  kept  in  fetters,  and  set  to  tend 
and  geopwphical  subjects,  and,  being  their  flocks,  in  which  situation  he 
very  ably  conducted  by  a  Pole  named  engages  the  affections  of  a  young 


,  much  so,  however,  in  Russia,  as  would  be  the  case  in  most  other  coun- 

In^  the  majority  of  ihc  well-educated  Russians  being  masters  of  several  languages, 
and  ol  these  two  more  rwirticulariy.  s  ’ 

^  publication,  but  I  can  hardly  wirti  Mr  Ackermann  suc- 

lUewture  of  his  native 

tn  •  I  htiiefiled  by  tliein  ;  the  greater  part  containing  little  else  btit 

improve  the  heart  nor  instruct  the  mind, 
serve  are.  but,  generally  speaking,  they  only 

^  genius.  ^  reading  public,  to  tlie  exclusion  of  the  more  important  productions 

and  proraite,  much  toward*  banishing 

6w  ‘”™?-hV'd  on  the  Frc>«*  nation.  The 

MilllnCT".  “  CmHi  ”  •>.*  a*  **•  Schiller,  4c.,  the  seventh  contained 

iot  *^.1  th«  « !.».  «  ^  erhruarp.”  1  am 

have  an,  work  on  «>  comprriieraive  a  plan  In  Engliah. 
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Ibmale  of  the  tribe,  who  does  her  ut- 
nost  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of  his 
jonilition,  without,  however,  sue- 
!ee<1ing  in  inspiring  him  with  simi- 
ar  sentiments  towanls  her ;  his  heart 
)eing  previously  engaged,  and  his 
jnind  occupied  in  contemplating  the 
majestic  scenes  around  him,  and  in 
reflecting  on  the  people  among  whom 
he  has  fallen.  1  n  perfect  purity  and 
innocence  of  heart,  she  discloses  her 
passion  to  him,  and  solicits  a  return, 
promising  to  procure  him  his  free¬ 
dom,  and  to  get  him  adopted  by  her 
tribe.  This  induces  him  to  reveal 
to  her  the  state  of  his  heart  ;  after 
which,  she  observes  a  greater  distance 
towards  him,  till  one  day,  when  the 
men  are  all  absent  on  some  expedi¬ 
tion,  she  contrives  to  free  him  from 
his  fetters,  and  conducts  him  to  the 
banks  of  the  Kuban,  on  his  way 
home.  He  swims  over  the  river; 
but  on  turning  round  at  the  oppo- 
I  site  bank  to  tid^e  a  last  farewell  of 
I  his  preserver,  he  sees  the  waters  close 
over  her,  she  having  plunged  into 
the  river,  and  thus  ended  a  life  of  no 
value  to  her  unless  shared  with  him. 

This  poem  was  written  in  the 
Crimea,  while  the  author  was  in 
banishment  there,  and  bears  the 
stamp  of  the  feelings  such  a  situation 
may  be  supposed  to  excite.  The 
verse  is  lamnic,  of  four  feet,  and 
the  language  both  harmonious  and 
powerful,  interspersed  with  very 
pleasing  images  and  spirited  descrip¬ 
tions.  The  characters  are  rather 
wanting  in  prominent  features,  and, 
to  use  a  technical  phrase,  not  ^ways 
in  the  best  keeping,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  heroine,  who  is  a  perfect 
ideal  of  female  tenderness  and  love¬ 
liness.  With  a  little  more  practice 
in  the  theoretical  part  of  Epic  poetry, 
an(l  more  matured  judgment  in  the 
delineation  and  keeping  of  his  cha¬ 
racters,  this  truly-gifted’ poet  cannot 
fail  to  produce  something,  which, 
uniting  the  gems  with  which  his 
first  essays  are  studded,  with  a  more 
solid  ground-work,  will  insure  him  a 
high  and  iiermanent  station  among 
the  sons  of  Parnassus. 

The  historical  department  has  late¬ 
ly  produced  two  very  important 
works,  the  one  a  voluminous  **  His¬ 
tory  of  Russia/*  by  Kararrmn,  said 
to  be  a  master- piece,  thefother  the 
**  Memoirs  of  Prince  /acob  Petfo* 


witsch  (^Peter's  son)  SefuikousM,^ 
written  by  himself,  and  containing 
most  valuable  materials  towards  the 
history  of  his  own  times,  hut  more 
particularly  throwing  a  great  light 
on  the  intrigues  and  systems  pursued 
at  the  Russian  Court  under  the  Em¬ 
presses  Anna  and  Elizabctli.  The 
style  of  these  memoirs  is  such  as  to 
impress  the  reader  with  instantane¬ 
ous  conviction  of  their  truth ;  and  the 
author's  active  life  and  personal  share 
in  the  scenes  and  intrigues  that  ac¬ 
companied  each  change  of  rulers  in 
Russia,  render  this  work  an  interest¬ 
ing  addition  to  our  knowledge  of 
that  country,  as  the  following  sketch 
will  show : 

Prince  Schakowskoi  was  born  in 
1705,  and,  under  the  auspices  of  his 
uncle,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Horse  Guards,  soon  obtained  a  com¬ 
mission  in  that  corps.  In  1735  he 
was  placed  by  his  uncle  in  atten¬ 
dance  on  Duke  Biron  of-  Courland, 
and  thus  became  an  eye-witness  of 
the  then  Court  intrigues.  After 
serving,  with  credit,  in  two  or  three 
campaigns,  he  stood  high  in  favour, 
both  with  Duke  Biron  and  his  ad¬ 
versary  Volymkoi,  notwithstanding 
which,  he  could  obtain  no  higher 
post  than  that  of  Tliird  Counsellor 
of  Police.  After  Volynskoi's  execu¬ 
tion,  and  when  Biron  became  Regent, 
Sch^owskoi  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  Police,  and  when  the  Duke 
fell,  he  would  probably  have  felt  the 
resentment  of  the  new  Regent,  (the 
mother  of  the  Emperor  I  wan,)  as  one 
of  the  Duke’s  party,  had  he  not 
found  a  powerful  advocate  and  pa¬ 
tron  in  the  Minister  Count  Golow- 
kin,  wIk)  was  related  to  the  Regent 
by  marriage,  and  by  whose  influence 
he  was  soon  advanced  to  be  a  mem. 
her  of  the  Senate ;  a  dignity,  however, 
which  he  held  but  a  very  short  time, 
since,  on  the  accession  of  Peter  the 
Great's  daughter,  Elizabeth,  (1741,) 
his  name  was  struck  out  of  the  list 
of  Senators.  He  did  not  remain  many 
weeks  unemployed,  but  was  appoint, 
ed  Chief  I^ocurator  to  the  Holy 
Directorial  Synod,  and  had  the  dis. 
tressing  task  assigned  him,  of  send, 
ing  off  to  Siberia  his  patron.  Count 
Qoiowkin,  Counts  Munnich  and  Osm 
terniaun,  and  some  others,  whose  sen. 
tences  of  death  had  been  commuted 
iato  banl^iment.  After  continuing 
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several  yms  in  his  post  of  Chief  what  had  previously  escapal  his  ob- 

Procurator  to  the  Synod,  during  servation,  and  thus  establish  his  claim 

which  he  encountered  great  difficul-  to  full  credit,  in  his  future  literary 

ties  from  the  most  bigoted  part  of  attempts,  abroad  and  at  home.  Ihe 

their  priests,  he  received,  in  1753,  article  is  as  follows . 

the  appointment  of  Commissary  Ge-  u  whoever  has  read  this  work,  need 

ncral  to  the  Army,  which  office  he  1,^  toM  how  beautiful  and  harmoni- 

continued  to  hold  till  the  Empress,  ©us  the  author’s  verses  are  ;  as  a  translator, 

in  the  last  year  of  her  life,  promoted  however,  he  has  often  given  something 

him  to  the  j>ost  of  Procurator  Ocne^  very  ditferent  to  what  stood  in  the  origi. 

ralf  and  Privy  Confcrcnct  Minister,  nal,  and  this,  it  would  appear,  for  want 
*  •'  .  •  _ 1  1.1 _ 1 _ 


In  this  important  post,  then  consi- 
dere<l  as  the  head  of  the  home  de¬ 
partment,  he  again  met  with  power¬ 
ful  enemies,  and,  among  the  rest,  the 
then  (vrand  Duke,  afterwards  Peter 
the  Third,  who,  on  ascending  the 
throne,  immediately  dismissed  him 
from  all  his  offices,  on  which  the 
Prince  retiretl  to  his  estates  near  Mos¬ 
cow.  His  short  disgrace  was,  how¬ 
ever,  soon  ended,  by  the  accession  of 
Catharine,  who  lost  no  time  in  invit¬ 
ing  him  back  to  Petersburgh,  where 
he  again  found  himself  a  member  of 
the  Senate.  From  that  time  forth, 
he  principally  devoted  his  attention 
to  the  clerical  and  scholastic  estab¬ 
lishments,  till,  in  the  year  1766,  he 
retired  from  all  public  employment, 
with  the  highest  testimonies  of  fa¬ 
vour  and  honour,  and  thus  ended  a 
|>olitical  life,  that,  for  frequent  fluc¬ 
tuations,  has  few  parallels. 

Heing  on  the  subject  of  Russian 
Literature,  and  having  mentioned 
Mr  Bowring’s  Russian  Anthology  as 
the  medium  by  which  it  has  been 
introduced  to  the  British  public,  I 
think  it  but  justice  to  subjoin  the 
following  objections  lately  made  to 
it,  in  a  very  eminent  critical  journal, 
as  a  sort  of  rider  to  a  former  article 
on  his  work,  in  which  the  poetical 
merits  of  the  author  were  most 
amply  acknowledged.  I  can  easily 
imagine  that  some  of  the  errors  here 
mentioned  are  mere  mistakes,  to 
which  any  author  would  be  subject, 
nothing  being  more  easy  than  to  mis¬ 
take  Russian  names;  but  some  of 
them  are  more  serious,  and  Mr 
Bowring  possessing  ulents  of  the 
highest  order,  which  he  has  now  en- 


of  being  sufficiently  versed  in  the  Ian. 
guage.  The  judgments  pronounced,  in 
the  introduction,  often  display  superlici. 
ality.  Sumarokoff,  for  instance,  he  says, 
first  broke  the  way  for  fables.  True! 
but  only  as  a  translator  and  imitator  of 
Gellert’s  ;  (a  celebrated  German  fabulist ;) 
no  mention,  however,  is  made  of  his 
having  been  the  first  to  make  an  essay 
in  writing  original  Russian  tragedies. 
Van  fVhin,  of  Dutch  extraction,  was 
no  imitator  of  Moliere’s,  but  resembled 
him  in  this  respect,  that  as,  in  the  lat¬ 
ter’s  works,  French,  so,  in  the  former’s, 
Russian  characters  are  faithfully  copied 
from  nature,  and  the  follies  that  surround¬ 
ed  him  castigated.  The  accounts  of 
Cheraskeff  are  quite  erroneous,  since  he 
never  shone  as  a  lyric  poet,  nor  is  his 
Bachoriana  a  collection  of  his  poems,  but, 
on  the  contrary,  a  romantic-epic  poem,  in 
Ariosto’s  style.  His  great  epic  poem  of 
‘  Vtudimir'^  is  overlooked  altogether.  The 
Rossiade  is  not  so  much  indebted  to  its 
intrinsic  worth  for  its  publicity,  as  to  the 
excellent  critical  treatise  on  it  written  by 
Professor  Merslaekoff,  in  a  Journal  called 
the  Amphion.  Bogdannowitsch  is  here 
called  the  Anacreon  of  the  Russians, 
though  Nieledensky  has  hitherto  been 
unanimously  designated  by  that  name  ; 
the  former,  properly  speaking,  having 
never  tried  the  genuine  Anacreontic  style. 
The  Chersonide,  by  Bobroff,  is  rather  a 
descriptive  than  an  epic  poem.  The  ac¬ 
counts  of  Kostroff  are  most  erroneous. 
He  finished  a  translation  of  Ostian^  but 
from  Homer  he  only  translated  the  first 
nine  books  of  tire  Iliad  in  alexandrines. 
After  his  death,  Gniediich  commenced  a 
version  of  it  in  the  same  measure,  but 
soon  changed  his  plan,  and  is  now  enga¬ 
ged  in  a  metrical  translation  of  all  Ho¬ 
mer’s  w’orks.  Shukowsky  is  a  phenome¬ 
non  as  a  translator,  and  resembles  Burger 
much  less  than  he  does  Schiller.  The 


gigcil  to  exercise  for  a  London  pe-  SchiUcr.  The 

riodical  work,  in  tlie  department  of  ,  ‘  Orleain'  he  has  trans- 

Spanish  llotnance,  it  ia  desirable  that  » ‘a  vI." 

he  should  thus  have  an  opportunity  it  in  no  respeet  yields 

aflbrdcd  him  of  refuUnir  ro  much  of  m  n  '*  ; 

this  sutement  as  may  unfounded  "If  (Shukowsky) 

or  of  a  niounaea,  has  generally  retained  the  original  mea- 

future  edition^  sure.  This,  however,  is  the  case  enly  in 
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•  Tht  uEoluin  Jlarj)^*  (the  most  successful 
of  all  his  translations,)  ‘  The  National 
Hongiy  and  a  few  other  pieces.  Even  the 
names  of  the  authors  are  not  always 
correctly  stated.  In  the  introduction,  for 
instance,  DcrshavhCt  name  stands  under 
a  verse  of  Dimitrief*s :  Stonct  sivi  goht^ 
hochik^  ^'C.  ;  and  the  ix)em  of  ‘  The  Lord 
and  theJudgCi  is  not  by  Lomonossoff,  but 
by  Dershavin.  In  regard  to  Mr  Bow¬ 
ring’s  selection  we  may  add,  that,  of  many 
poets,  he  has  given,  not  their  own  original 
productions,  but  translations  and  imita¬ 
tions;  Shukovvsky’s  romance,  for  instance, 


Cl 

is  Schiller’s  ‘  Maid'e  Complainf ;  Dlmi- 
triefs  ‘  During  a  thunder  storm'  is  a 
translation  from  Goethe  ;  ‘  The  Czar  and 
the  two  Shepherds'  is  altered  from  Floriany 
and  ‘  Love  and  Friendship'  is  by  Mille- 
roye.  Of  the  national  songs,  the  first  is 
by  MerslaekoJf\  the  two  others  are  old, 
and  erroneously  understood.  In  regard, 
to  the  biographical  notices  we  have  hopes 
of  something  more  detailed  soon  making 
its  apjiearance,  since  the  writer  of  this 
article  has  been  informed  that  a  history 
of  Russian  literature,  for  Germany,  is  now 
seriously  in  hand.”  N. 
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DUNCAN  S  TRAVELS  IN  AMERICA. 


There  is  no  subject  in  which  so 
many  interesting  considerations  are 
combined  as  the  United  States.  All 
the  communities  of  Europe,  however 
admirable  in  their  constitution  and 
policy,  are  old  and  stationary.  Year 
after  year  we  thus  see  the  same 
things  ;  little  change  comparatively, 
and  little  advancement.  The  great 
stream  of  human  affairs  has  worn  out 
a  channel  for  itself,  in  which  it  quiet¬ 
ly  runs ;  and  however  beautiful 
the  spectacle,  it  wants  variety,  to  be 
the  subject  of  deep  or  permanent  in¬ 
terest.  But,  in  the  United  States, 
every  thing  is  rapidly  changing. 
Those  States  are  only  in  progress. 
They  contain  within  themselves  the 
germ  of  almost  indefinite  increase. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  seeds  of 
population  scattered  from  Europe, 
on  a  wide  and  unoccupied  country, 
sprin^ng  up  and  producing  an  hun¬ 
dred  fold.  They  are  branches  plant¬ 
ed  in  a  kindred  soil,  which  are  now 
spreading  out  into  the  most  luxuriant 
foliage,  and  rivalling  in  beauty  the 
parent  stock.  The  American  com- 
ni unities,  unlike  the  present  States  of 
Europe,  who  grew,  by  slow  degrees, 
from  barbarism  to  improvement,  were 
suddenly  flung  on  the  American 
pound,  thoroughly  initiated  in  the 
industry,  the  arts,  and  the  improve¬ 
ments  of  Europe.  They  were  no 
tyros  in  the  art  of  civilization,  but 
were  thoroughly  furnished  out  with 
all  the  necessary  knowledge  for  cre¬ 
ating,  in  the  wide  waste,  an  improved 
society.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
beautiful  or  interesting  experiment, 
than  thus  to  see  the  arts  of  the  old 
world  suddenly  let  loose  upon  the 
desert ;  and  the  result  has  been  most 


brilliant.  We  have  seen,  and  still 
see,  a  nation  growing  up  under  our 
eye.  ^Ye  see  the  clastic  pow'er  of 
population  illustrated  in  a  remark¬ 
able  degree.  And  in  the  economy, 
quiet,  and  good  order,  with  which  a 
great  and  growing  people  are  ruled, 
we  have  also  illustrated  the  equally 
valuable  principle  of  self-govern¬ 
ment  ;  so  that,  to  the  politician  and 
to  the  philosopher,  the  spectacle  of 
the  American  community,  marching 
with  such  an  irresistible  and  gigantic 
pace  to  the  dominion  of  the  New 
World,  is  replete  with  instruction. 
Both  may  draw  lessons  from  the 
great  moral  experiment  which  is  now, 
and  has  long  been,  in  full  operation 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Of 
late  years,  accordingly,  the  Ame¬ 
rican  States  have  been  looked  upon 
with  great  interest  from  this  coun¬ 
try.  All  the  details  which  have  been 
published  by  travellers,  regarding 
their  manners,  institutions,  and  go¬ 
vernment,  have  been  eagerly  sought 
after ;  controversies  have  been  excited 
on  the  subject,  some  eagerly  po- 
claiming  their  partiality,  by  magnify¬ 
ing  every  thing  American,  and  others, 
with  a  less  commendable  spirit,  run¬ 
ning  to  the  other  extreme,  and  re¬ 
viling  every  thing  belonging  to  this 
country,  with  absurd  and  illiberal 
abuse.  A  better  temper  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  since  the  last  peace,  to  have 
grown  up  between  the  two  countries ; 
we  mean  between  that  class,  in  both, 
most  apt  to  be  infected  with  national 
prejudices  ;  and  w’e  have  little  doubt, 
if  the  present  good  understanding 
continues,  of  which  there  is  every 
prospect,  that  the  ineati  envy  which 
was  felt  in  this  country,  of  the  rising 
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greatness  erf  America,  will  be  gra-  iravelltT,  who  goes  thioiigh  tlic  Unit-, 
liually  retined  iiilo  a  generous  rival-  eil  StaWs,  should  recollect  that  he  is 
sliip,  ami  tliat  the  narrations  of  Hri-  travelling  in  a  beaten  track,  and  that 
tish  travellers  who  shall  visit  her  he  can  only  collect  gleanings  ot  what 
shore's,  in  place  of  ill-naturc'd  re-  other  travellers  have  left,  l  orej^ieat 
marks,  will  contain  a  store  of  infor-  what  is  before  the  public  is  tire^ine. 
ination,  and  an  unbiasseil  and  dis-  ()1  what  use,  for  cxainple,  is  it,  at 
passionate  vk'W  of  the  manners,  ix)-  this  time  ot  day,  to  tell  us  particu- 
licy,  and  institutions,  of  this  great  larly  ot  the  local  situation  ot  1  lula- 
and  rising  i>eople.  delphiaor  New  York.  No  man  need 

*1  he  present  work  is  an  illustra-  to  cross  the  Atlantic  to  bring  home 
tioii  of  this  imjiroving  spirit,  that  has  information  of  this  sort.  1  he  best 
grown  up  in  regard  to  America.  The  jiart  of  the  work  is  the  account  ot 
author  sei'ins  to  have  a  strong  tinge  the  author  s  journey  to  Canada  and 
of  national  prejudice,  and  of  truly  (Quebec.  He  travelled  down  the  St. 
Hriiish  partiality,  to  every  thing  in  Lawrence,  and  the  narrative  ot  his 
his  own  ('ountry.  He  has  nothing  perilous  navigation  ot  the  rapids,  and 
philosophical  about  him  ;  yet  he  ot  the  state  ot  the  country,  and  man- 
touches  on  all  that  is  American  with  ners  of  its  inhabitants,  is  really  in- 
a  great  degree  of  temi>er  anil  of  just  tercsting.  He  should  have  contined 
feeling,  wdiich  goes  far  to  redeem  himself,  in  this  manner,  to  what  had 
many  defects.  'J’he  great  fault  of  something  ot  novelty  in  it,  and  not 
his  work  is,  that  he  sets  down  too  have  spun  out  into  two  volumes 
much — he  gives  us  the  whole  con-  what  he  was  anticipated  in  by  for- 
tenis  of  his  common-place  book,  mer  travellers, 
without  considering,  that  many  pet-  Mr  Duncan,  the  author  of  thepre- 
ty  details,  jiersonal  to  the  traveller,  sent  work,  landed  at  New  York,  in 
are  of  no  interest  whatever  to  the  which  city  he  seems  to  have  collect- 
public.  He  is,  it  must  be  admitteil,  ed  nothing  worth  recording,  except 
at  times,  somewhat  tedious ;  and  if,  an  account  of  the  famous  stcam-fri- 
in  place  of  two  volumes,  he  had  only  gate,  with  which,  if  the  war  had 
publislied  one,  his  work  would  have  continueil,  the  Americans  were  pre- 
becn  all  the  better  for  this  purga-  paring  to  overwhelm  our  navy.  It 
tiou.  \Vliat  interest,  for  example,  was  well  provided  with  powerful 
can  the  reader  have,  in  the  ordinary  batteries,  and  its  timbers  were  so 
details  of  a  voyage  across  tlic  Allan-  strong,  that  it  was  supposed  they 
tic  ?  There  is  also,  throughout,  too  would  afford  a  defence  against  can- 
much  ot  detail  about  religion  ;  not  non.  The  conclusion  of  peace  pre- 
that  we  consider  the  sute  of  religious  vented  this  new  instrument  of  war 
instruction,  in  the  Uiiiled t^tates,  of  from  being  ever  tried;  and  the  ves- 
little  moment.  Any  general  sketch  sel  now  hes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
on  this  subject  we  should  consider  will  long  lie,  useless, 
biglily  interesting.  Hut  then  it  In  Boston,  the  chief  objects  wor- 
ought  to  be  general.  A  portrait  of  thy  of  attention  seem  to  be  tlie  state 
some  of  the  inost^  noted  religious  of  literature  and  of  religion,  and  the 
tcacliers,  skctchetl  with  life  and  bre-  great  penitentiary  established  to  fur- 
\  ity,  might  ocn  be  given  with  ad-  ther  the  ends  of  criminal  justice. 
V  aiitage,^  ail  index  to  the  general  With  regard  to  the  University,  wc 
taste  of  the  jieoplc  on  these  matters,  have,  as  usual,  a  variety  of  details^ 
But  circuuibtaiitial  accounts  of  oh-  some  of  them  of  no  great  interest  j 
scuiv  individuH  preacliers, — of  the  and  the  account  he  gives  of  religion 
texte  on  which  thev  snoke.— ami 
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tioii  of  the  criminal  with  Ills  ))unisb- 
ment.  With  this  view,  in  place  of 
beiiifc  alioweil  tolanp^uish  in  idleness 
within  liis  prison  walls,  the  criminal 
is  set  to  w'ork  at  whatever  craft  he 
has  been  accustomed  to.  He  is  thus 
trainetl  to  industry,  and  recovered, 
if  jiossible,  from  those  habits  of  idle¬ 
ness,  the  necessary  incentives  to 
crime.  Accordingly,  the  prison  is 
provided  with  the  requisite  imple¬ 
ments  of  a  work-shop,  of  which  it 
has  also  the  cheertul  appearance. 

Going  out  into  the  court-yard,  (says  Mr 
Duncan,)  we  found  in  it  a  great  numlK,T 
employed  in  hewing  blocks  of  granite  into 
gradualeti  sizes  and  sha}>es  for  building. 
This  is  a  staple  commoility  in  the  prison, 
and  a  stock  of  building  stone  is  kept  con¬ 
stantly  on  sjdc.  In  the  work-slu>ps  we 
saw’  the  prisoners  variously  engaged,  as 
bakers,  weavers,  shoemakers,  tailors,  ctu*- 
])enters,  turners,  brush-makers,  nailers, 
wool-combers,  spinners,  &ic,  &c.  All 
seemed  to  l)e  as  busy  and  as  attentive  to 
their  w'ork  as  if  it  hml  l)een  their  chosen 
and  voluntary  employment ;  and  the 
workmanship  which  they  produced  seem¬ 
ed  not  only  good,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
hut  some  of  it  even  of  a  suirerior  finish 
and  apixiarance. 

The  prisoners  are  not  allowed  to 
utter  a  word  in  the  presence  of 
strangers,  and  the  greatest  decorum 
and  propriety  of  behaviour  is  en¬ 
forced.  ‘‘ The  female  delinquents 
iare  confined,”  it  is  added,  “  in  a  se¬ 
parate  part  of  the  prison,  and  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  cooking,  washing,  and 
sewing,  for  the  establishment,  as 
well  as  in  other  branches  of  female 
industry.”  There  are  suitable  re¬ 
wards  and  distinctions  for  decency 
of  behaviour  ;  as  there  are  for  disor¬ 
derly  conduct,  the  penalty  of  solitary 
imprisonment,  and  the  disgrace  aiul 
incohveniciicc  of  being  obliged  to 
move  about  with  a  log  of  wood  chain¬ 
ed  to  the  foot.  No  corporal  punish¬ 
ment  is  allowed.  W e  pass  over  all  the 
necCTsary  contrivances  for  accommo¬ 
dation  and  security,  which  are  much 
^he  same  in  this  as  in  other  urisons. 

II  t  must  be  admitted,  that  if  tnis  sys- 
eni  were  found  effectual  for  its  great 
?nds,  it  would  need  no  other  recom- 
neiidation  to  every  friend  of  huma- 
ntv.  It  would  be  the  greatest  |X)s- 
ihle  improvement,  if  we  could,  in 
tnanner,  supersede  that  system 
►f  criminal  justice  which  consigns  its 


unhappy  victims  to  the  dungeon, 
without  any  further  attention  to 
them  except  to  prevent  their  escape 
— whose  efficacy  is  founded  solely  on 
its  terrors,  and  which  has  multiplied 
its  sanguinary  punishments,  until 
they  are  too  revolting  to  be  exetui- 
ted.  The  importance  of  this  giand 
experiment  going  on  before  his  eyes, 
in  favour  of  guilt  and  wretche«lness, 
does  not  appear  to  he  at  all  appre¬ 
ciated  as  it  ought  to  he  by  this  wri¬ 
ter.  1 1  is  notions  on  the  subject 

seem  to  be  exceedingly  cotnmon- 
place;  and  his  remarks  are  not 
out  by  the  facts  which  he  himself 
states.  He  observes : 

Of  the  efficacy  of  the  penitentiary  sys¬ 
tem,  as  at  present  administered,  the 
keeper  apjiears  to  be  very  doubtful ;  and 
it  Ls  unquestionable,  that  an  opinion  pre¬ 
vails,  in  the  larger  cities,  that  for  the  piir- 
jxjsc  of  either  deterring  from  crime  or  re¬ 
forming  the  criminal,  the  penitentiaries 
arc  at  present  in  a  great  measure  ineffi¬ 
cient.  The  prisoners  are  in  many  re- 
sj)ects  too  comfortable  to  feel  their  con¬ 
finement  as  a  severe  punishment,  for  al¬ 
though  the  deprivation  of  personal  liberty 
is  in  itself  a  great  hardship,  it  may  to 
very  many  l)e  coni|)ensated  for  by  a  de¬ 
gree  of  comfort  in  clothing  and  habita¬ 
tion,  to  which  they  arc  elsewhere  unac¬ 
customed.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  that,  in 
America,  they  have  now  gone  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  leniency,  in  their  criminal  code, 
as  we  have  to  the  extreme  of  severity  ; 
theirs  is  undoubtedly  the  side  on  which  all 
humane  ^x^rsons  w'ould  wish  to  err,  hut 
too  much  mercy  to  rogues  is  cruelty  to 
society  at  large,  and  is  therefore  to  be  a- 
voided,  if  w’c  would  wish  to  attain  to  a 
jierfect  criminal  system.  Much  may  lx? 
done,  however,  to  improve  the  prison  dis- 
cipline  of  the  American  penitentiaries, 
w’ithout,  properly  speaking,  increasing  the 
severity  of  the  treatment. 

That  this  prison  is  too  comfortable 
to  operate  as  a  punishment  to  those 
who  are  confined  in  it,  is  refuted  by 
the  necessity  of  so  many  precautions 
to  prevent  their  escape ;  and  those 
who  throw  out  such  crude  and  ill- 
considered  notions,  do  not  reflect, 
that  punishment  consists,  not  so 
much  in  tlie  physical  sufferings  of 
the  body,  as  in  the  humiliation  and 
sense  of  guilt  which  is  felt  in  the* 
mind.  Criminals  may,  no  doubt,  be 
80  degraded,  as  to  he  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  callous  to  this  feeling  hut  the 
object  of  such  institutions  as  the  pene- 


tcntiiiry  cf  BoKton  is  to  revive  this 
flormaiit  feelinj;  of  honour,  and  thus 
to  render  the  criminal  accessible  to 
inoial  correctives.  And,  in  this  case, 
no  comforts  of  clothing  or  food  Avill 
1)0  considered  a  compensation  for  the 
degradation  of  j)unishment.  Perso¬ 
nal  restraint  is,  besidL*s,  a  necessary 
])art  of  iniprisonnient;  and  this  must 
be  found  a  punishment,  unless,  in¬ 
deed,  we  are  to  consider,  that  there 
can  he  no  punis’iment  without  the 
infliction  of  bodily  pain,  l  lie  per¬ 
fection  of  the  penal  co«les  would  be 
to  do  away  all  corporeal  inflictions, 
which  are  in  tliemselves  degrading, 
as  well  as  revolting  to  humanity  ; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  the  mind  must 
be  dealt  with— some  plan  of  moral 
training  must  be  adopted,  to  quicken 
the  moral  feelings  w  hich  may  have 
been  blunted  for  a  time,  and  thus 
reach  the  criminal  through  the  me- 
eliuni  of  his  feelings.  There  is,  in¬ 
deed,  a  deadness  and  an  apathy  in 
guilt,  from  which  the  mind  can 
scarcely  be  roused  ;  and,  in  this 
case,  ])hysical  restraint  must  be  im- 
K'sed  on  the  hardened  victim  of  hopc- 
ess  depravity.  Hut  on  all  that  class 
of  criminals  who  may  not  have  sunk 
down  to  this  state  of  degradation,  mo¬ 
ral  discipline  may  be  used  with  effect ; 
in  which  case  it  is  not  necessary  to  im¬ 
pose  physical  hardships  on  the  priso¬ 
ner — it  is  not  necessary  to  lacerate  his 
body  by  whipping,  or  any  other  species 
of  torture.  This  harsh  and  degrad¬ 
ing  discipline  would  rather  impede 
than  promote  the  effect  of  that  higher 
and  more  refined  process  of  training 
to  which  he  is  subjected  ;  while  mer¬ 
cy,  and  even  a  certain  system  of  regu¬ 
lated  kindness,  may  be  no  way  incon¬ 
sistent  w’itb  this  species  of  punish¬ 
ment.  “  Too  much  mercy  to  rogues,” 
observes  this  traveller,  is  cruelty 
to  society  at  large.”  If  there  be  any 
truth  in  this  unmeaning  remark, 
then  society  would  he  best  protected 
by  cruelty  to  criminals.  Hut  expe- 
rieiice  shews  that  this  affords  no  se¬ 
curity  against  crimes.  On  the  contra- 
ry,  though,  in  this  country,  forgery 
is  invariably  punished  with  death, 
to  gratify  the  vulgar  prejudices  of 
,  our  merchants,  the  crime  has  increa- 
^h1  tenfold,  and  is  more  frequent 
in  this  than  in  any  other  country, 
where  the  offence  is' not  capital.  The 
true  antidote  to  crime  is  to  be  found 


in  an  enlightcnted  systeni  of  moral 
correction,  and  it  is  folly  to  suppose 
that  this  will  ever  prevent  crimes. 
The  seeds  of  misery  and  vice  are 
sown  deep  in  the  very  constitution 
of  human  society.  These,  we  may 

rest  assured,  under  the  wisest  politi- 
cal  contrivances,  will  spring  up,  and 
produce  their  natural  harvest  of 
crime.  .\11  that  we  can  do  is  to  pal¬ 
liate  the  evil.  AV^e  cannot  root  it 
out ;  and  it  is  the  extreme  of  folly  to  , 
look  for  such  effects  from  any  insti¬ 
tutions,  how’ever  enlightened  and 
pure. 

The  lavish  profusion  wulh  which  I 
pardons  are  granted  is  stated,  by  the 
traveller,  as  one  obstacle  to  the  sue-  > 
cess  of  the  system  ;  and  he  adds,  that 
want  of  accommodation  renders  this  [ 
necessary.  If  there  is  a  want  of  ac-  I 
commodation  for  the  prisoners,  and  C 
if  they  are  discharged,  not  on  a  prin-  f- 
ciple  of  mercy,  but  merely  because 
there  is  no  room  to  hold  t!iem,  this  [ 
is  not  giving  the  system  fair  play.  A 
plan  of  this  nature,  pursued  without 
any  fixed  principle,  never  can  sue-  ^ 
ceed.  Hut  if  pardons  are  granted  on 
any  consideration  of  the  merits  of 
the  prisoners,  we  do  not  see  that 
their  profusion  is  to  be  complained 
of.  This  fact  would  rather  mark  the  r 
efficacy  of  the  system.  It  is  stated  ^ 
by  the  author,  that,  in  the  New  i 
York  state-prison,  there  were,  in  ^ 
1814,  709  prisoners,  of  which  nuni-  j 
her  176  were  pardoned.  “  It  is  oh-  | 
vious  (he  adds)  that  this  system  must 
be  ruinous  in  its  consequences,  and 
that  there  must  be  some  capital 
defect  in  the  criminal  discipline  of 
the  community  where  such  a  prac¬ 
tice  prevails.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  the  same  individual  is  impri¬ 
soned  and  pardoned  several  times 
over  for  crimes  which,  in  Britain, 
w’ould  at  once  send  him  either  to 
Botany  Bay  or  to  the  gallows,  and 
thus  rid  society  of  him  altogether.” 
The  mere  fact  of  these  discharges, 
or  pardons,  is  not  of  itself  any  evi¬ 
dence  against  the  system,  unless  it 
can  be  shewn  that  they  w’ere  rashly 
given  ;  and  as  to  the  allusion  to  the 
harsher  practice  of  Britain^  what  is 
inferred  from  this?  Are  there,  it 
may  be  asked,  fewer  crimes  commit¬ 
ted  in  Britain  than  in  the  United 
States  ?  and  in  what,  then,  consists 
the  superiority  of  the  British  system. 
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in  which  the  gallows  and  Botany 
Bay  make  such  a  prominent  figure  ? 
punishment  is  for  example,  that 
licrimes  may  be  prevented.  But  if 
'Jtlicy  are  not  prevented  under  the 
t British  system,  to  what  purpose  use 

&uch  severity?  And  why,  at  once, 
^end  the  criminal  either  to  Botany 
pBay  or  the  gallows?  Is  not  the 
lAinerican  system  far  more  enlight- 
iened  and  humane,  which,  before 
?}|resorting  to  such  extreme  means, 
i  tries  the  eftect  of  moral  discipline  on 
'^the  criminal,  which,  before  consign- 
,^ing  him  to  irredeemable  infamy, 
Jmakes  one  last  attempt  to  save  him  ? 
(I  From  all  that  w  e  can  learn  of  the 
.  American  system  of  prison-discipline, 
it  seems  to  be  a  most  humane  and 
enlightened  attempt  to  substitute 
moral  for  physical  correction  in  the 
lanagemeiit  of  criminals — to  couple 
the  amendment  with  the  punishment 
f  the  prisoner  ;  and  though  this 
ppears  difficult,  it  seems  by  no 
cans  impracticable.  According  to 
he  accounts  given  of  the  system, 
t  has  unquestionably  succeeded ; 
lOugh  it  may,  no  doubt,  have  disap- 
ointwd  some  of  its  more  sanguine 
promoters,  because  it  has  not  per¬ 
formed  impossibilities,  and  extirpated 
jyice  and  crime  from  the  country. 
pVe  have  some  observations  on  this 
bject,  extracted  from  the  North- 
merican  Review,  which  are  ex- 
remely  judicious  and  conclusive, 
nd  which,  without  arrogating  for 
lis  system  claims  which  no  system 
n  realize,  points  out  the  solid  ad- 
antagcs  which  have  arisen  from  it. 
he  profusion  with  which  pardons 
re  issued  are  complained  of-  by  this 
uthor,  who  also  states,  that  the  same 
individual  is  imprisoned  and  par- 
'oned  several  times  over.  Now,  it 
ppears,  that,  in  the  Philadelphia 
rison,  of  two  hundred  who  had 
en  pardoned  by  the  Governor,  on- 
y  four  had  again  returned.  In  the 
lassachusets  prison,  out  of  one 
undrecl  and  fifty-five  who  had  been 
rdoned,  only  eleven  had  proved 
eraselves  unworthy  of  the  mvour, 
d  had  again  fallen  into  the  hands 
criminal  justice  ;  and  of  those  who 
d  been  liberated,  many  were  known 
the  officers  of  the  institution  to 
ave  become  industrious  and  useful 
tizens.  Here,  then,  is  decided  testi- 
nny  to  the  utility  of  those  institu- 
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tions;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  criminals  are  injudiciously  par¬ 
doned,  as  so  few  prove  themselves 
unworthy  of  the  favour.  In  some 
cases,  inconveniencies  have  arisen 
from  want  of  room ;  but  this  acci¬ 
dental  fault  no  way  impeaches  the 
utility  of  the  system,  which  cannot 
succeed  unless  it  is  fairly  carried  in¬ 
to  effect.  But  that  crime  has  been 
diminished  in  the  United  Stales,  by 
the  erection  of  those  penitentiaries,  is 
evident,  from  the  concurring  testi¬ 
mony  of  every  writer  on  the  subject. 
Since  the  erection  of  these  houses 
for  the  reception  of  criminals,  the 
roads  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,*' 
says  the  North  American  Review, 

so  constantly  infested  with  rob¬ 
bers,  were  seldom,  after  the  erection 
of  these  prisons,  disturbed  by  these 
dangerous  characters ;  the  houses, 
shops,  and  vessels,  so  perpetually 
robbed,  no  longer  experienced  those 
alarming  evils."  Our  author,  also, 
when  speaking  to  what  he  saw,  and 
naturally  impressed  with  the  siiec- 
tacle  before  him,  gives  the  following 
just  and  striking  account  of  this  in¬ 
stitution  : 

While  you  divest  yourself,  however,  of 
all  thoughts  as  to  the  drawbacks  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  penitentiary  system,  as  at 
pre^nt  conducted,  you  certainly  cannot 
contemplate  the  interior  of  this  great  ma¬ 
nufactory  without  emotions  of  iieculiar 
satisfaction.  To  see  so  many  hands,  which 
were  formerly  active  only  in  crime,  now 
taught  to  he  equally  active  in  some  useful 
art,— to  think  of  the  humanity  of  the  sys¬ 
tem,  as  contrasted  with  that  of  Britain,— 
and  to  witness  the  cleanliness,  order,  and 
regularity,  which  pervade  the  whole  es¬ 
tablishment,  make  you  almost  forget  that 
you  are  in  a  receptacle  for  knaves,  or 
fondly  believe  that  they  are  so  no  longer, 
and  internally  exclaim,  “  This  must  be  a 
noble  institution." 

In  Boston,  we  have  a  description 
of  a  procession  of  free  blacks,  to  ce¬ 
lebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  slavery.  The  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  4th  of  July,  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  American  independence,  is 
also  described,  and  we  have  a  long 
extract  of  a  speech  delivered,  on  this 
occasion,  by  an  American  orator, 
which  might  have  been  well  spared. 
It  is  introduced  by  the  following  re¬ 
marks  of  our  author.  After  telling 
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us  that  the  orator’s  athlress  was  cha¬ 
racterised  by  plain  good  sense,  he 
goes  on  : 

It  has  the  merit  of  l)eing  free  from  that 


forth  the  flaming  patriot  on  the  least 
provocation  to  his  national  vanity,  we 
may  well  ask  who  set  the  example 
of  this  vile  and  disgraceful  abuse  ? 
Was  it  not  the  licentious  press  of 


vitu|K‘rativc  abuse  of  Great  Britain,  in  Britain,  ever  ready  to  pander 

which  mere  inch  orators  in  the  United  passions  of  the  rabble. 

Statt‘s  are  nrnne  to  indulire.  and  which,  1  ,  _ i 


States  are  prone  to  indulge,  and  which,  1 
am  afraid,  is  sometimes  a  cheap  sub¬ 
stitute  for  purity  of  principle  and  good 
citizenship.  America  has  undoubtedly 
been  wTonged  by  Great  Britain,  at  many 
tinies,  and  in  many  ways ;  hut  these 
wrongs  have  been  productive,  u|K)n  the 
whole,  of  only  temporary  evil,  while  the 
Iienetits  which  she  has  deriveti  from  the 
same  source  jiervade  her  whole  system, 
give  sinews  to  her  strength,  wisdom  to 
her  councils,  intelligence  to  her  people, 
and  dignity  to  her  national  character. 
But  for  these  she  could  never  have  either 
achievetl  or  maintained  her  inde{)endence; 
and  were  it  possible  to  separate  from  her 
|Kipulation  all  that  has  lieen  derived  from 
the  laws,  institutions,  and  literature  of 
iny  native  country,  personal  liberty,  se¬ 
curity  of  projx'rty,  freedom  of  thinking 
and  of  speech,  and,  last  of  all,  true  and 
vital  religion,  with  all  the  moral  effects 
which  have  flowed  from  these,  would, 
vanish  like  a  dream  ;  and  an  American 
contemplating  the  dreary  void,  would  have 
giKul  reason  to  sigh,  Fuimiis  Trocsi^' 
Few,  probably,  of  sober  reflection  and  im- 
p.irtiaiity,  will  be  found  to  deny  the  truth 
of  these  positions  ;  then,  why  should  Bri¬ 
tain  Ik‘  hated  by  an  American  ? — why 
should  he  not  rather  overlook  a  little  of 


by  reviling,  with  an  utter  disregard 
to  truth  or  to  decency,  every  coun¬ 
try  and  potentate  with  which  v.e 
happen  to  be  at  war?  The  flood¬ 
gates  of  slander  had  been  long  open¬ 
ed  against  the  illustrious  chief  of  the 
French  empire,  to  whom  was  ap¬ 
plied  every  epithet  of  abuse  which 
the  language  could  supply  ;  and  for 
no  other  reason,  hut  because  we 
were  at  war  with  him.  All  these 
oilious  calumnies  are  now  regarded 
with  the  disgust  they  merit,  by  every 
person  of  candour  or  good  taste. 
But  so  long  as  the  contest  lasted, 
the  war  of  words  kept  pace  with  the 
war  of  arms,  and  slander  appeared 
to  be  one  of  our  favourite  weapons. 
Now,  the  same  torrent  of  malignity 
and  abuse  was  poured  on  the  Ameri¬ 
cans,  and  on  the  respectable  heads 
of  their  government,  Jefferson  and 
Maddison,  the  moment  that  war 
broke  out  between  the  two  countries. 
Almost  every  periodical  press  teemed 
with  the  poison  of  this  atrocious 
slander,  and  it  is  only  of  late  that 
the  animosity  of  the  war  has  begun 
to  abate,  and  that  a  better  temper 


that  feeling  towards  the  United  States,  T  ’  T  V  .T  V  i 

which  w«  «^arcclv  aeparahle,  from  thi  >1“ ‘I'P^area.  1 1  must  be  confessed, 
circumstances  in  which  the  two  countries'  “  rebuke  on  this  subject 


were  placed  by  the  revolution,  and  was 
t(X)  long  kept  alive  by  errors  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  Iwth  gf)vernments,  towards  each 
other ;  but  the  inveteracy  of  which  is 
now,  I  trust,  rapidly  decreasing,  and  will 


comes  with  an  excellent  grace  from 
Great  Britain.  We  set  the  example, 
and  we  complain  that  America  lias 
followed  it.  Our  best  course,  we 
think,  is  to  be  silent  on  this  subject. 


soon  be  remembered  only  as  a  subject  of  and  now  set  an  example  of  modera- 
regret,  and  a  powerful  reasi^n  for  future  tion,  which,  we  have  little  doubt, 
kindliness  and  friendship  ?  Itisthecha.  will  be  readily  followed  by  the  ra- 
ractCTistic  of  noble  minds  to  forgive  inju-  tional  part  of  the  American  coromu- 
Ties  ,  and,  with  all  our  faults,  there  is  con-  nitV. 

fesscdly  to  much  in  our  national  charac-  Wa,  it 


ter  deserving  of  respect,  and  even  of  imi¬ 
tation,  that  Americans  must  certainly  be 
themselves  in  no  small  degree  of  error, 
if  they  do  not  feel  a  warmth  of  atfection 
towards  their  parent  country. 


We  have,  besides,  imposed,  it 
seems,  a  vast  debt  of  gratitude  on 
America,  for  which  we  claim  a  large 
return  of  sincere  and  ardent  affec¬ 
tion  :  and  we  are  continually  ringing 


.  changes  on  the  parental  relation  in 

th  \  of  which  we  stand  to  our  ci-devant  co- 

lonies.  Before  the  colonies  were  in- 
bv  dependent,  this  fanciful  notion  of 

riin.rlcxl  h  *n  **  ^*°re  the  parent  state  was  exceedingly 

f!r  lit*  *  k“  ^  enforcing  the  duties  of 

eouiurv  .n  I  obedience  ;  now  that  this  tie  is  bro* 

country,  and  u  ever  ready  to  surt  ken,  we  make  use  of  it  for  fasten- 
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^ng  on  tlie  Americans  some  unde- 
liinetl  claim  of  a  flection  and  regard, 

'  vhich,  we  say,  they  owe  to  us  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  every  other  independent 
state ;  and,  in  the  above  extract,  we 
have  enumerated  a  long  list  of  bene¬ 
fits  whicli  v/e  allege  the  Americans 
l^.i‘have  received  at  our  hands;  namely, 
their  laws,  government,  institutions, 
'f  personal  liberty,  security  of  property, 
■;  &c.  Now,  we  cannot  conceive  for 
what  purpose  w’e  should  continually 
ring  into  the  ears  of  the  Americans 
what  a  debt  of  gratitude  they  owe  to 
this  country — why  we  should  be 
everlastingly  reminding  them  of  the 
benefits  they  have  received  at  our 
hands.  As  was  said  in  the  old  co¬ 
medy,  Haec  commemoratio  est  quasi 
L  exprohatio  immemuris  hcnejicn  ;  this 
pompous  enumeration  of  benefits 
conferred,  tends  to  no  good ;  it 
breathes  the  true  selfish  spirit  of  na¬ 
tional  partiality  ;  and  its  object  is  to 
establish  claims  on  the  good  will  of 
the  Americans,  which  they  deny.  It 
is  not  on  this  basis  that  the  two 
countries  can  be  built  up  in  lasting 
amity.  On  the  contrary,  these  were 
just  the  very  topics  which  were  em¬ 
ployed,  during  the  last  war,  to  blow 
up  the  rage  of  the  people  against 
America.  All  those  imaginary  claims 
on  the  gratitude  of  these  our  former 
colonies  were  so  many  items  in  the 
sum  of  national  vengeance.  They 
were  eagerly  dwelt  upon  bv  the  war 
faction,  and  they  never  failed,  when 
judiciously  brought  forward,  to  in¬ 
flame  John  Bull  into  a  perfect  pa¬ 
roxysm  of  rage.  It  is  not  the  way, 
therefore,  to  promote  the  good  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  two  countries,  to 
be  ofliciously  bringing  forward  the 
great  obligations  which  America 
owes  to  Britain.  And,  after  all,  what 
are  they  ?  It  seems  to  us  most  ab¬ 
surd,  to  hold  out  that  America  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Britain,  for 
her  government  and  her  institutions. 
I'he  founders  of  the  United  States, 
who  fled  from  Britain,  to  enjoy  free¬ 
dom  in  the  desert,  no  doubt  carried 
out  with  them  the  arts  and  improve¬ 
ments  of  Kuroj^.  But  what  grati¬ 
tude  is  due  to  Britain  on  this  account? 
llniain  here  gave  them  nothing 
which  she  could  keep  back  from 
them  ;  they  were  brought  up  in  a 
civilised  community,  and  they  could 
not  be  untaught  what  they  bad 


learnt.  Arrived  on  the  shores  of 
America,  the  love  of  freedom  which 
they  had  imbibed,  and  which  they 
cherished  the  more  for  the  oppression 
which  they  suffered  in  Britain,  they 
reduced  to  practice,  in  the  popular 
forms  of  government  which  they  es¬ 
tablished.  Here,  again,  tl>ey  were  no 
way  indebted  to  Britain.  Neglect  was 
the  best  boon  which  Britain  ever  be¬ 
stowed  on  them  ;  for  what  w’as  the 
end  of  her  interferences  with  them, 
but  to  fetter  their  trade  for  her  own 
supposed  benefit, — to  prevent  them 
from  carrying  on  any  trade  but  with 
the  mother  country  ;  and  afterwards, 
as  a  further  mark  of  her  parental 
care,  she  wished  to  make  them  par¬ 
takers  of  the  load  of  taxation  which 
lay  so  heavy  on  herself  ?  She  wished 
to  ease  her  own  shoulders,  by  laying 
part  of  the  burden  on  theirs.  She 
wished,  in  short,  to  tax  America  in 
a  British  parliament ;  and  hence 
arose  a  bloody  civil  war,  the  object 
of  which,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  was 
to  fasten  this  odious  yoke  on  the 
necks  of  the  colonies.  Any  lurking 
affections,  therefore,  which  may  have 
been  left  in  these  communities,  to 
the  parent  state,  we  have  done  all 
in  our  grower  to  extirpate.  But  in¬ 
deed  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  gratitude 
or  affection  betw’een  nations.  Such 
feelings  can  have  no  place  in  their 
mutual  intercourse ;  and  this  cant, 
about  the  gratitude  of  America  to 
Great  Britain,  is  the  mere  dictate  of 
national  vanity.  That  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  have  every  motive  to  cherish 
each  other's  friendship,  is  undoubt¬ 
ed  ;  and  all  prejudice  against  each 
other  ought  to  be  strenuously  dis¬ 
couraged  ;  but  let  this  friendly  in¬ 
tercourse  be  placed  on  its  true  basis 
of  policy.  They  can  do  each  other 
great  good  in  peace,  and  great  mis¬ 
chief  in  war.  It  is  their  interest, 
therefore,  to  cultivate  peace  and  good 
will  with  each  other ;  and  this,  and 
not  any  idle  illusion  drawn  from  the 
relations  of  private  society,  must  be 
the  basis  of  their  friendship,  wliich 
is  a  negative  term,  meaning  merely, 
that  they  shall  live  at  peace,  and  not 
seek  to  destroy  each  other  in  foolish 
and  hurtful  wars. 

In  visiting  the  different  towns  of 
Newhaven,  Princeton,  Philadelphia, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  &c.  we  have 
large  details  about  the  schools,  uni- 
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versities,  and  the  various  places  of 
worship.  At  Washington,  Mr  Dun¬ 
can  was  present  at  the  discussions  in 
the  Congress ;  and  he  describes,  as 
something  new,  the  apparent  care¬ 
lessness  of  the  different  members 
about  the  business  of  the  House, 
their  lounging  about,  &c.,  writing 
letters,  and  reading  newspapers,  and 
the  incivility  of  the  Sj)caker  in  or¬ 
dering  strangers  to  withdraw ;  all 
which  he  may  see  nearer  home,  in 
our  own  Honourable  House.  The 
truth  is,  that  there  is,  in  this  great 
centre  of  the  national  concerns,  much 
routine  business  which  does  not  re¬ 
quire  the  attention  of  every  member ; 
and,  notwithstanding  this  outward 
air  of  indifference  in  matters  of  form 
and  detail,  every  great  national  ques¬ 
tion  is  still  seriously  considered  be¬ 
fore  it  is  decided. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the 
w’ork  is  the  account  of  the  author’s 
journey  along  the  Mohawk  into  Up¬ 
per  C’anada,  and  from  thence  across 
Lake  Ontario  into  the  St.  Lawrence, 
which  he  descended  in  one  of  the 
f’anadian  vessels,  named  a  Durham- 
boat,  sixty-two  feet  in  the  keel,  and 
eleven  feet  four  inches  in  the  beam. 
It  is  well  known,  that  the  great 
stream  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  inter¬ 
spersed  with  islands,  which  contract 
the  channel,  and  of  course  increase, 
in  the  most  fearful  manner,  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream,  which,  being 
opix)8e<l,  in  this  tvay,  by  rocks  or 
other  obstacles,  chafes  and  rages  with 
great  fury ;  and  it  is  through  this 
tumult  of  broken  waves  that  the 
Canadians  have  learnt,  with  equal 
dexterity  and  courage,  to  steer  their 
barks.  From  Kingston  our  author 
took  his  departure  in  one  of  the  Dur- 
ham-boats.  Passing  the  thousand 
islands,  an  immense  group  of  islands, 
as  their  name  implies,  in  the  St. 
Lawrence,  they  arrived  at  the  rapid 
called^  Long  Sault,  which  is,  properly 
speaking,  a  succession  of  rapids, 
about  ten  miles  long. 

When  1  looked,  (says  Mr  Duncan,) 
however,  to  the  frightful  rapidity  with 
which  the  stream  now  hurried  us  along, 
I  could  not  resist  a  feeling  that  I  should 
be  safer  without  their  encumbrance, 
lattle  indeed  could  the  most  expert  swim¬ 
mer  hope  to  effret  in  such  a  torrent— 
^  fecUe  my  hope  of  safety,  where  skill 
in  sw'imming  is  necessary  to  secure  h— 


yan. 

yet,  who  is  it  that  would  not  struggle 
for  his  life,  even  in  the  rapids  of  Ute  St 
LawTence  ? 

The  velocity  of  the  stream  was  now  i 
equal,  probably,  to  about  ten  knots  an  ] 

hour,  yet  its  surface  was  as  smooth  as  ; 

glass.  To  look  into  the  water,  we  might 
easily  have  persuaded  ourselves  that  we 
were  quietly  slumbering  at  anchor ;  but 
when  we  glanced  at  either  bank,  the  pine- 
trees  seemed  to  whirl  past  with  the  rapi. 
dity  of  thought. 

We  here  omit  a  comparison  be¬ 
tween  worldly  pleasures  and  the 
rapid  of  Long  Sault,  and  proceed  to 
the  following  interesting  description 
of  the  passage  of  the  rapid  : 

The  two  currents,  after  embracing  the 
island,  revert  below  it  into  a  single  stream. 

The  extreme  commotion  with  which  this 
re-union  is  accomplished,  is  the  occasion 
of  the  Big  Pitch.  The  furious  torrents 
rush  against  each  other  like  two  charging 
squadrons,  heaving  up  their  roaring  bil¬ 
lows,  and  tossing  high  their  crests  of  bro¬ 
ken  foam  ;  retiring,  at  last,  with  apparent 
reluctance  from  the  conflict,  and  whirling 
into  numerous  eddies  by  the  margin  of 
the  stream. 

Ere  the  tops  of  the  white  breakers  be¬ 
came  visible,  preparations  were  made  for 
encountering  the  commotion.  The  sail 
was  low'ered  down,  and  the  gaff  secured  ; 
the  steersman  called  one  of  the  hands  to 
his  assistance,  the  rest  hung  upon  their 
oars,  waiting  the  word  of  command  to 
strike  in.  The  boat  began  now  to  rock 
from  side  to  side,  and  the  terrible  cauldron 
was  boiling  before  us.  All  that  could  be 
done,  was  to  direct  our  course  to  that 
part  of  the  channel  where  experience  told 
them  that  the  passage  was  least  haziud- 
ous,  and  then,  with  all  their  strength,  to 
pull  the  vessel  through.  I  felt  an  invo¬ 
luntary  shrinking,  as  the  captain  aimed 
for  what  seemed  to  me  the  most  frightful 
spot  of  all ; — we  were  swept  into  the 
midst  of  the  furious  commotion,  and  the 
order  was  just  given,  “  pull  away  !”  when 
a  heavy  wave  burst  in  over  our  feeble 
bulwarks.  Our  quivering  bark,  however, 
®^‘*Kgled  manfully  through  ;  our  danger 
was  but  momentary,  and  we  soon  reach¬ 
ed  the  subsiding  billows  which  skirt  the 
extremities  of  the  heavy  swell. 

Another  peril,  however,  succeeded. 
The  thrilling  emotion  excited  by  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Big  Pitch  had  not  subsided, 
when  our  vessel  was  caught  in  the  vortex 
of  a  powerful  eddy,  and  whirled  round  al¬ 
most  broadside  to  the  stream.  “  Pull 
away  with  the  starboard  oar  !**  roared  the 
steersman,  with  a  voice  like  thunder,  and 
a  tremendous  oath ;  the  order  was  promptly 
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Ibeved,  the  command  of  the  vessel  re- 
^vered,  and  we  once  more  found  our- 
--lelves  in  smooth  water.  We  had  ship|Kjd 
Jpore  than  a  hogshead  of  water  in  this 
gi^jangerous  rapid. 

^  There  are  four  other  rapids  which 
have  to  be  passed  in  the  voyage  to 
Montreal ;  but  the  author  observes, 
tliough  varying  in  their  individual 
features,  they  l>ear  a  general  simi¬ 
larity,  and  result  from  the  same 
causes — a  great  contraction  and  sud¬ 
den  descent  in  the  bed  of  the  river, 
SUlceoinpanied,  in  general,  with  nume- 
;i#<fous  islands  and  rocks  in  the  middle 
f^Jbf  the  stream.  The  flood,  thus  chafed 
iteand  pent  up  within  narrow  and 
4^bbstructed  passages,  rages  through 
_  I  them  with  prodigious  violence,  dash- 
^ '  ing  furiously  over  the  rocks, 

::,r'  : 

- sweeping  round  insulated  fragments 

^jH’ith  the  velocity  of  a  whirl|K)ol,  and  heav- 
;  ing,  even  in  the  less  agitated  sjwts,  with  a 

§-()ken  and  fearful  commotion,  such  as 
le  sea  presents  after  a  tempest  of  con- 
arv  winds,  which  have  successively  con- 
iided  for  the  mastery  of  the  deep. 

M"e  have  an  account  of  Montreal 
f^;and  Quebec,  which  form,  in  their 
f|j‘^eneral  aspect,  a  decided  contrast  to 

1‘ie  American  towns,  being  of  a  more 
)inbre  and  heavy  appearance  ;  con- 
sting,  in  place  of  clasp-boarded 
ouses,  gaily  painted,  of  edifices 
impacted  of  stone,  irpn,  and  tin, 
ut  together  with  as  much  regard  to 
conomy  of  space  as  if  the  ground 
ad  been  purchased  by  the  square 
ich.  The  contrast  between  the 
Americans  and  Canadians  is,  accord- 
ig  to  our  ai.thor,  much  to  the  dis¬ 
ci  vantage  of  the  latter.  The  former 
re  all  activity,  enterprise,  and  life, 
rhile  the  Canadian,  under  the  be- 
luinbing  influence  of  his  priests, 
•aces,  from  generation  to  generation, 
he  same  dull  round,  and  seeks  no 
mprovement.  A  canal  cut  from 
dontreal  to  La  Chine,  a  distance 
•f  only  nine  miles,  would  save  the 
►assage  of  some  of  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  rapids  of  the  St.  Lawrence  ;  yet, 
hough  such  an  undertaking  has 
)een  talked  of  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  though  a  sum  of  £.25,000 
*  was  even  subscribed  to  it,  nothing 
i farther  has  been  done : 

I  In  the  mean  time,  (adds  our  author,) 
^^^^^jthese  fidgetty  Yankees  are  pushing  'vi- 
^||gorou8ly  forward  their  canal  of  364  miles, 


between  lake  Erie  and  the  Hudson,  and 
the  other  of  60,  betw’een  the  Hudson  and 
Lake  Champlain  ;  and,  possibly,  when 
they  have  the  whole  finished,  they  may 
take  a  fancy  to  cross  the  St.  LawTence, 
and  in  a  mere  frolic,  turn  up  the  nine 
miles  between  Montreal  and  La  Chine  ; 
it  will  hardly  be  a  fortnights  work  for 
them. 

1  must,  in  justice,  add,  however,  that 
some  symptoms  begin  to  appear  of  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  energy  and  public  spirit 
of  the  province.  A  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany  has  come  recently  into  operation, 
which  will  retain  within  the  country  a 
considerable  part  of  the  large  sum  which 
has  hitherto  been  annually  drawn  from  it 
by  a  London  company.  Some  societies, 
for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture, 
have  also  been  formed  :  and  w’e  may  hope 
that  they  will  gradually  persuade  the  Ca¬ 
nadians  not  to  yoke  their  oxen  by  the 
horns,  nor  to  throw  the  manure  produced 
by  their  stable  and  cowhouse  into  the 
river,  as  are  still  practised  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent. 

In  another  passage  he  gives  the 
following  striking  view  of  the  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  Americans  and 
Canadians.  After  observing  that  the 
town  of  Three  Rivers  had  a  drowsy 
and  inactive  appearance,  he  adds. 

It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  remark, 
that  the  banks  of  the  two  rivers  are 
peopled  by  an  essentially  ditterent  race  of 
men  ; — the  one  of  habits  altogether  he¬ 
reditary  and  monotonous,  content  to  pace 
along  in  the  footsteps  of  their  forefathers  ; 
the  other  restless  and  adventurous  almost 
to  a  proverb,  buying  and  selling,  shipping 
and  importing,  settling  and  emigrating,  as 
if  quicksilver  instead  of  blood  were  dan¬ 
cing  through  their  veins. 

We  next  find  our  author  at  New 
York  ;  and  he  gives  us  his  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  form  of  a  journal,  in 
which  he  adopts  rather  too  familiar 
a  tone ;  he  is  too  much  at  his  ease, 
and  discovers  several  specimens  of  bad 
taste.  He  went  to  dine,  on  the  30th 
November,  (St.  Andrew's  day,)  with 
the  Scots  Club,  where  he  complains 
greatly  at  not  seeing  certain  Scots 
dishes,  and  also  on  account  of  a  cor¬ 
responding  want,  among  the  mem¬ 
bers,  of  true  national  feeling.  His 
truly  British  prejudices  were  morti¬ 
fied  because  they  gave,  as  a  toast. 
The  President  of  the  United 
States,”  before  “  The  King  of  Great 
Britain  and  that  this  favourite 
toast  was  at  last  given  thus,  “  The 
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King  of  fircat  Britain,  and  all  friend¬ 
ly  l*owers.”  “  And  is  it,”  he  ex¬ 


claims,  in  the  fervour  of  his  loyalty, 

“  only  because  he  is  one  of  the 
frientlly  jjowers,  that  Scotsmen,  at  a 
national  anniversary, drink  their  good 
old  King’s  health  r”  And  for  what 
other  reason,  we  should  be  glad  to 
know,  should  those  naturalized  Scots¬ 
men  toast  his  health  ?  The  tie  which 
connected  them  to  the  King  of  Great 
Britain  is  entirely  dissolved  by  their 
emigration.  The  relation  which  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  two  partitas  con¬ 
sisted  entirely  in  the  reci)>tocal  duties 
of  protection  and  allegiance.  It  was 
a  connection  of  pure  convenience. 
The^e  was  nothing  in  it  to  touch  the 
heart  or  ad'ections,  and  it  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  of  folly  or  affectation  to  hold 
it  out  in  any  other  light,  or  to  speak 
of  true  Scotsmen  as  if  (hey  had  had 
some  interchange  of  friendly  regards 
with  their  Sovereign,  of  which  they 
might  have  carried  off*  to  America 
the  endearing  recollection.  All  the 
duties  which  they  formerly  owed 
llieir  King  were  now  due  to  the  So¬ 
vereign  of  their  adopted  country  ; 
ami,  accordingly,  as  our  author  him¬ 
self  sta  Us,  whtn  our  armies  landed 
as  enemies  on  the  American  shores, 
Scotsmen  were  found  obeying  the 
general  call  to  arms,  and  fighting 
against  the  troops  of  their  former 
Sovereign.  Any  other  notion  of  loy¬ 
alty  is  absurd  and  unconstitutional — 
it  will  not  stand  the  tt‘st  of  common 
aense ;  and  we  should  have  thought, 
iliat,  during  his  commerce  with  de¬ 
mocracy,  our  author’s  mind  would 
have  l)een  cleared  of  those  prejudi¬ 
ces,  which  would  hold  out  loyalty  to 
be  some  feeling  of  iHTsonal  affection 
to  the  Sovereign,  in  place  of  being, 
as  it  really  is,  an  obligation  of  pure 
political  exfKdiency.  'J'hat  this  Scots¬ 
man,  red-hot  from  his  native  land, 
•hould  W  mortified  at  the  diluted 
nationality  of  those  his  countrymen 
in  New  i  ork,  we  do  not  wonder ; 
but  it  is  no  proof  of  it,  that  they 
had  transferred  all  tlieir  political  af- 
to  the  sovereign  powers  of 
America,  and  that  tlrey  expressed,  in 
their  toasu,  tire  permanent  interest 
which  they  felt  in  their  uewlv-ad- 
opted  rulers.  ^ 

\Ve  have  a  good  account  of  New 
j  OTk,  aiui  of  the  manners  and  mo- 
»l5  of  the  ptvple,  which  do  not 


seem  to  be  in  a  much  better  state 
than  in  any  other  large  city,  inteiu- 
perance  being  the  bane  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  leading,  as  a  necessary 
consequence,  to  every  degrading  fonn 
of  vice  and  misery.  His  remarks  on 
the  inns,  the  mode  of  living,  the 
travelling  coaches,  the  police,  and 
other  points  connected  with  manners, 
are  judicious  and  amusing ;  and, 
lastly,  his  remarks  on  the  important 
subject  of  the  American  Govern 
ment  are  in  a  strain  of  great  eahn 
ness,  and  are,  in  general,  reasonable, 
though  with  a  slight  tinge  of  par- 
tiality,  or,  perhaps,  preference,  for 
his  own  national  institutions,  to  the 
defects  of  which,  however,  he  does 
not  shew  himself  blind.  He  ad¬ 
mits,  that  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment  is  the  freest  in  the  world,  and 
the  one  in  which  the  power  of  the 
jHfople,  as  sovereigns  in  the  state, 
is  most  distinctly  recognised,  both  in 
theory  and  practice.  He  admits,  also, 
that  this  form  of  Government  is  best 
adapted  to  display  the  energies  of  the 
nation.  But  his  objections  are,  that 
the  many  are  not  sufficiently  enlight¬ 
ened  for  the  exercise  of  this  important 
privilege,  not  being  capable  of  judg¬ 
ing  in  legislative  questions  of  any 
nicety ;  and  he  hints  at  probable 
dangers  which  may  arise,  when  tlie 
population  grows  more  dense,  the 
means  of  living  not  so  easy,  and  the 
people,  in  consequence,  liable  to  be 
discontented.  In  this  case,  he  sees 
no  safeguard  against  a  general  parti¬ 
tion  of  property.  He  then  goes  on : 


I  do  not,  in  these  remarks,  institute  any 
comparison  between  Americans  and  na¬ 
tives  of  other  countries.  I  feel  persuaded 
that  a  pure  democracy  is  not  fitted  for 
fallen  creatures,  and  was  never  intended 
for  them.  Vox  Fopuli^  so  far  from  being 
at  all  times  Vox  Dei^  is  not  unfrequently 
the  very  reverse.  The  natural  aristocracy 
of  intellect,  and  still  more,  perhaps,  the 
artificial  aristocracy  of  property,  must 
have  a  preponderating  influence  in  the 
scale  ;  or  the  bond  of  cohesion  is  broken, 
and  the  principle  of  order  overthrown. 
The  lia))py  medium  is,  where  the  equili¬ 
brium  between  property  and  numbers  is 
most  steadily  preserved,  where  security 
of  ])erson  and  property  is  enjoyed,  and 
full  opportunity  afforded  for  talent  and 
industry  to  benefit  themselves  without 
iujurkig  their  neighbours.  Whether  the 
supreine  magistrates  be  hereditary  or  eke- 
live,  a  king  or  a  president,  is  a  maUcr  ot 
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Jbinparative  indifffrence  ;  if  he  is  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  country  is  saved  from  the  inces- 
iini  annoyance  and  intri^inej  connected 
#With  popular  elections,  and  ail  the  misery 
flpe’^ulting  from  disputed  nominations  ;  no 
^Koubt,  the  chance  is,  that  a  smaller  ave- 
amount  of  talent  will  usually  be 
^piiund  for  the  duties  of  theoffice ;  but  where 
the  public  mind  is  well  informed  and  pro- 
l|)LTly  directed,  this  is  not  generally  of 
||i&rcMt  importance.  The  abstract  of  perfec- 
i^^ion  in  jx>litical  systems  has  certainly  not 
yet  been  seen  in  the  world  ;  but  I  cannot 
^  help  thinking,  that  the  British  is  still  the 
,  nearest  to  it.  I  should  rejoice  to  see  our 
great  representative  body  rendered  more 
onsistent  with  its  professed  constitution  ; 
tid  I  feel  strongly  |UTsuaded,  that  not 
any  years  will  go  round  till  the  strength 
f  public  opinion  will  compel  its  improve¬ 
ment  ;  but  I  would  rather  that  it  should 
emuin  as  it  is,  than  see  it  assimilated,  in 
haracter  and  properties,  to  that  of  the 
United  States.  We  err  on  the  safer  side, 
and  that  is  a  great  matter  in  human  in¬ 
stitutions. 

We  may  observe  in  general,  of 
these  remarks,  that  the  writer's  facts 
and  inferences  are  generally  at  va¬ 
riance.  He  tells  us,  that  a  demo¬ 
cracy  is  not  for  fallen  creatures,  and 
was  never  intended  for  them  ;  yet 
he  has  before  his  eyes  a  successful 
example  of  democracy.  This  popu¬ 
lar  form  of  government  does  not  im¬ 
ply  so  much  any  extraordinary  de- 
grw  of  virtue,  properly  so  called,  as 
of  intelligence.  The  people  must  be 
so  far  instructed,  as  to  see  the  value 
of  these  institutions,  and  they  must 
also  be  trained  to  the  necessary  re¬ 
straints  of  order  and  law.  But  with 
such  an  instrument,  we  do  not  see  in 
what  point  the  popular  institutions  of 
I  America  are  deficient,  in  respect  to 
I  their  great  ends.  Without  the  natu¬ 
ral  aristocracy  of  intellect,  and,  still 
more,  the  artificial  aristocracy  of  pro¬ 
perty,  the  principle  of  order,  he  tells 
us,  is  overthrown.  Is  it  then  over¬ 
thrown  in  America  ?  Is  there  any 
country  in  which  there  is  a  greater 
degree  of  order,  or  in  which  Govern- 
nient  answers  all  its  chief  purposes, — 

in  which  less  money  is  expended, — 
in  which  personal  liberty  is  better 
secured,  —or  in  which  the  people,  in 
general,  are  more  flourishing  and 
happy  ?  These  are  the  tests  of  good 
government,  in  which  the  demo- 
j  cracy  of  America  may  challenge  a 
j  comparison  with  any  of  those  aristo¬ 


cracies  founded  on  the  artificial  in¬ 
fluence  of  property.  As  to  the  na¬ 
tural  aristocracy  of  intellect,  it  is 
precisely  when  the  free  voice  of  an 
intelligent  people  is  allowed  to  ope¬ 
rate,  that  it  is  most  perfect.  It  is 
there  only  where  talents  of  every 
description  rise  to  their  just  level, 
there  being  no  other  rival  influence 
to  keep  them  down.  With  regard 
to  the  misery  of  a  disputed  nomina¬ 
tion,  no  such  evil  is  known  in  the 
American  Commonwealth.  There 
cannot  well  be  any  dispute  about  the 
nomination  of  a  President.  The  ma¬ 
jority  decides  it ;  and  where  is  the 
individual  who  could  have  the  least 
hope  of  disputing  this  decision  ?  As 
to  the  notion  of  a  partition  of  proper¬ 
ty,  this  is  the  wildest  chimera  that 
could  be  suggested,  and  is  entirely 
at  variance  with  the  otherwise  sober 
and  reasoning  tone  of  our  author's 
remarks.  There  is  no  nation  in  the 
world  in  which  any  such  proposi¬ 
tion  was  ever  made ;  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  thing  so  mischievous 
should  first  spring  out  ofa  highly-in- 
telligent  community.  As  to  the  per¬ 
manence  of  the  American  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  this. 
We  are  always  told  that  it  has  not 
had  a  sufficient  trial.  We  really  do 
not  understand  this.  If  a  bar  of  iron 
bear  a  certain  weight  one  day,  why 
will  it  not  bear  the  same  weight  eve¬ 
ry  other  day  ?  Are  we  to  measure  the 
durability  of  governments  by  the 
time  which  they  have  stood?  Does 
this  make  them  stronger,  or  better 
able  to  support  the  accidents  to  which 
they  are  exposed  ?  How  did  this  ap¬ 
pear  in  the  case  of  the  old  French 
Government,  when  it  was  assailed  by 
the  Revolutionary  tempest?  Did  its 
antiquity  save  it?  If  a  Government 
stand  50  or  100  years,  why  may  it  not 
stand  500  ?  We  see  no  germ  of  dis¬ 
turbance  in  the  American  system. 
The  people  are  the  rulers.  They  see 
plainly  how  things  are  managed. 
Every  thing  is  open  and  above- boanl. 

There  is  the  most  cautious  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  public  money  ;  and  if 
they  are  dissatisfied  with  any  branch 
of  the  public  management,  as  they 
themselves  chusc  almost  all  the  great 
functionaries  of  the  State,  they  have 
only  to  change  them  at  the  next  elec¬ 
tion,  in  order  to  rectify  the  error. 
We  do  not  sec,  ther^ore,  where 
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would  be  the  object  ot  a  revolution  rican  system,  where  there  is  only 
in  these  circumstances,  nor  is  it,  we  one  permanent  riiling  interest,-- 
think,  at  all  probable  that  the  peo-  where  the  conflict  of  opposite  princi¬ 
ple  would  sanction  any  change  in  pies  can  never,  thereiore,  snake  the 
which  they  themselves  would  have  state, — and  where  it  is  least  of  all 
their  own  importance  diminished,  likely  that  the  people  should  ever 
If  other  Ifoverniiients,  then,  are  sta-  lend  themselves  to  artful  dema- 
ble,  where  there  are  jarring  and  con-  gogues,  w'ho  could  not  here  make  out 
trary  interests,  much  more  ought  a  case  that  would  not  be  hooted 
this  to  be  the  case  with  the  Ame-  down  at  the  very  first  hearing. 
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No  temporal  subject  more  deeply 
affects  the  public  interest  than  that 
of  Law,  and  yet  to  none  is  it  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  draw  general  attention.  Men, 
in  general,  conceive  law'  to  consist 
of  a  collection  of  abstract  rules,  and 
of  absurd  precedents,  destitute  equal¬ 
ly  of  sense  and  principle ;  it  is  re¬ 
garded,  at  a  distance,  with  a  kind  of 
indescribable  horror  ;  and  a  deter¬ 
mined  resolution  is  formed,  by  each 
individual,  never  to  come  within 
reacli  of  its  influence.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  every  one  imagines  that  le¬ 
gal  principles  and  forms  do  not  con¬ 
cern  himself ;  and  while  he  thinks 
it  proper  that  those  who  have  to  do 
with  them  should  look  to  their  con¬ 
dition  and  improvement,  he  secretly 
resolves,  for  his  own  part,  to  keep  as 
far  off  from  their  operation  and  con¬ 
sideration  as  possible.  The  wisdom 
of  such  views,  however,  is  more  than 
questionable.  In  a  very  rude  state 
of  society,  when  men  enjoyed  no  po¬ 
litical  rights,  and  held  no  property, 
this  neglect  might  have  been  practi¬ 
cable  without  any  serious  evil  conse¬ 
quences  ;  but  in  a  civilized  and  opu¬ 
lent  immunity,  the  regulations  of 
the  civil  and  criminal  code,  on  one 
oc^sion  or  another,  will  assuredly 
affect  the  dearest  interests  of  every 
individual  raised  in  any  degree  above 
absolute  jioverty.  The  law  of  siic- 
c^sion,  for  example,  reaches  every 
family  at  the  death  of  the  parents. 
Certain  rules,  for  the  distribution  of 
the  fortune  of  the  father  and  mother 
among  the  children,  are  recognised 
by  the  public  law  ;  but  power,  within 
certain  limits,  is  committed  to  indi¬ 
viduals  to  alter  these  rules,  if  they 
exercise  the  privilege  in  a  proper 


manner  and  in  proper  time.  If, 
how’ever,  the  parents  either  have 
made  no  inquiry  concernin';  the 
public  rules  of  succession,  or  have 
lacked  courage,  when  in  health,  to  cor- 
rect  them  by  a  deed  of  settlement,  and 
died  in  the  belief  that  they  had  no 
interest  or  concern  with  the  law,  the 
whole  miseries  which  may  be  suffered 
by  their  children,  from  an  unequal 
distribution  of  their  estate,  if  such 
take  place,  are  attributable  to  them. 
The  law  of  intestate  succession,  to  be 
of  any  value,  must  be  fixed  ;  it  is  in¬ 
tended,  in  short,  to  be  a  general  will 
for  the  whole  community,  w'hich 
they  may  adopt  if  they  please,  or  set 
aside  by  executing  a  special  destina¬ 
tion  of  their  funds  ;  but  being  pre¬ 
cise  and  unbending,  it  is  impossible 
that  it  can  be  framed  by  the  skill  of 
man,  so  as  to  quadrate  in  all  circum¬ 
stances  of  property,  and  connexion 
with  the  dictates  of  natural  justice. 
If  it  approach  these  in  the  cases 
which  most  generally  occur,  it  is  all 
that  can  be  expected  ;  but,  neverthe¬ 
less,  great  suffering  frequently  arises 
from  its  departures  from  justice  in 
particular  instances.  If,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  a  father  be  proprietor  of  an  es¬ 
tate  worth  £.50,000,  and  live  up  to 
his  income  and  die,  leaving  ten  child¬ 
ren  ;  by  the  common  law,  the  eldest 
son  takes  the  whole  estate,  and  the 
nine  younger  children  are  left  sud¬ 
denly  in  splendid  beggary.  But  the 
real  fault  here  lies  with  the  parent. 
The  law  proclaimed  to  him  and  his 
family,  that  if  he  made  no  settlement, 
this  result  would  ensue,  committing 
to  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  power 
of  avoiding  it,  by  a  more  suitable  dis¬ 
tribution  ;  and  if  he  either  neglected 
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Ij^)  inform  himself  of  the  law,  or 
fWantetl  prudence  to  avert  its  conse¬ 
quences,  he  alone  is  chargeable  with 
ffhe  evils  which  ensue. 
i  At  marriage,  also,  the  law  may 
jconie  to  affect  the  interests  of  the  par¬ 
ities.  The  wife’s  moveable  estate  be¬ 
comes  instantly  the  property  of  the 
husband,  in  return  for  which,  he  be¬ 
comes  subject  to  all  her  debts,  whe- 
‘ther  incurred  previous  or  subsequent 
to  the  marriage.  At  the  dissolution 
iof  the  marriage,  by  the  death  of  the 
wife,  if  there  be  no  children,  her  rela- 
i  tions  may  claim  one-half  of  the  move- 
able  property  of  the  husband  ;  and 
if  he  be  a  merchant  or  manufacturer, 
his  whole  effects  may  be  in  this  form 
of  investment.  We  knew  an  instance 
of  an  old  man,  who,  having  realized 
two  thousand  pounds,  retired  from 
trade,  and  married  a  woman  younger 
than  himself  by  fifteen  or  tw’enty 
I  years,  as  a  companion  and  solace  to 
I  him  in  his  advancing  infirmities. 

I  She  had  no  property,  and  he  never 
j  dreamed  of  a  contract  of  marriage, 
or  troubling  himself  about  the  law. 
After  two  years,  she  caught  a  fever 
and  died,  and  her  relations  demanded, 
and  obtained,  one-half  of  all  he  pos¬ 
sessed,  it  being  all  moveable.  'I'his 
consequence  was  entirely  owing  to 
his  own  inattention  ;  for  the  law  al¬ 
lowed  him  to  defeat  this  distribution 
by  a  contract  before  marriage,  or 
enabled  his  wife  to  set  it  aside  by  a 
testament  executed  after  it. 

In  mercantile  affairs,  again,  it  is 
inconceivable  how  much  loss  is  sus¬ 
tained,  and  anxiety  endured,  through 
ignorance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  T wo  parties  enter  into  a  verbal 
agreement  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  goods,  and  think  they  have  clearly 
settled  the  whole  points  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  when  perhaps  a  great  rise  or 
fall  in  the  price  of  the  commodity 
takes  place  before  delivery,  and  it 
becomes  the  interest  of  one  party  to 
draw  back,  and,  of  the  other,  to  com¬ 
pel  him  to  implement  his  contract. 
The  dispute  is  carried  into  Court, 
and  the  claimant  gives  his  statement 
of  the  conditions  of  the  bargain,  and 
the  defendant  tells  a  wholly  different 
story.  The  judge  mentions,  that  as 
the  claimant  is  the  party  demanding 
implement,  he  roust  prove  the  terms 
of  Im  agreement ;  and  that  the  law 
wmits  only  of  written  documents, 
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under  the  hand  of  the  defendant,  or 

of  the  testimony  of  witnesses,  but  by 
no  means  of  his  own  writings,  state¬ 
ments,  or  oath,  as  evidence  in  his 
favour.  The  bargain,  however,  was 
made  without  the  intervention  of 
writing,  and  in  the  absence  of  wit¬ 
nesses  ;  and  the  claimant  finds  him¬ 
self  destitute  of  proof.  The  defend¬ 
ant’s  denial,  therefore,  prevails,  and 
the  claimant  loses  his  suit,  and  is 
subjected  in  costs,  while,  probably, 
he  is  conscious  of  being  completely 
in  the  right.  The  Judge  may  even 
be  impressed  with  the  same  opinion  ; 
but  as  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
rule  to  admit  the  statements  of  one 
party,  when  denied  by  the  other,  as 
evidence  of  a  contract,  he  is  obliged 
to  decide  against  him,  even  although 
he  believe  the  defendant  to  be  a 
rogue.  The  remedy  for  this  evil 
would  clearly  have  consisted  in  the 
merchant  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  kind  of  evidence  which  the 
law  would  acknowledge  as  sufficient 
to  establish  an  agreement,  and  tak¬ 
ing  care  to  preserve  it. 

Law,  therefore,  ought  to  be  a  col¬ 
lection  of  rules  founded  on  the  most 
enlarged  views  of  equity  and  general 
utility,  and  .calculated  for  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  the  rights  of  parties,  in 
all  cases  in  which  they  may  come  into 
conflict.  In  its  general  spirit,  the 
law  of  Scotland,  and  that  of  every 
civilized  country,  corresponds  to  this 
description ;  and  in  these  cases  in 
which  aberrations  from  principle  ap¬ 
pear,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  rules 
complained  of  were  instituted  in  a 
diflTerent  state  of  society,  and  were 
really  consistent  with  reason,  as 
things  then  stood,  and  have  come  to 
stand  in  opposition  to  it  only  through 
the  change  of  outward  circumstances, 
to  which  the  law  has  not  been  ac¬ 
commodated.  Law,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  progressive  with  the  manners 
and  institutions  of  society  ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  question,  by  whom 
ought  it  to  be  carried  forward,  with 
the  current  of  knowledge  and  social 
improvement  ?  The  public,  as  we 
have  said,  conceive  it  to  be  an  unin¬ 
telligible  mystery,  lying  altogether 
beyond  the  reach  of  their  compre¬ 
hension,  and,  therefore,  disburden 
themselves  of  all  concern  about  its 
amelioration.  The  lawyers,  on  the 
other  hand,  positively  profit' by  it* 
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abuses,  and  are,  besides,  trained  up 
to  its  artificial  views  and  arranp^e- 
ments,  and  become  blind  to  the  evils 
they  produce  ;  and,  between  the  two, 
society  advances,  and  law  stands  still. 
But  whose  are  the  loss  and  damas;e  ? 
Altogether  those  of  the  public.  They 
suffer  the  vexations  of  bad  laws, — 
they  endure  the  anxieties  arising 
from  obscure  laws, — they  pay  the 
cost  of  debating  uncertain  laws, — and, 
in  short,  the  whole  calamities  result¬ 
ing  from  a  defective  or  absurd  legal 
cotie  fall  upon  them.  The  only  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  renders  them  patient 
under  all  this  pressure  is,  that  only 
a  few  suffer  at  a  time :  one  man 
writhes  to-day,  and  denounces  his 
bitterest  execrations  against  both  law 
and  lawyers  ;  but,  by  to-morrow,  the 
sorrow  is  past,  and  the  plague  has 
infected  his  neighbour.  He,  in  his 
turn,  goes  through  the  same  ordeal, 
with  equal  impatience ;  but  time  re¬ 
lieves  him,  and  conveys  the  burden 
to  a  third.  Thus,  at  every  given 
jKjriod,  there  are  many  sufferers,  and 
as  many  j>ersons  anxiously  desiring 
an  amendment  of  legal  rules  and 
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even  popularly  written.  At  the  first 
perusal,  the  mere  lawyer  may  un- 
dervalue  them,  because  they  do  not 
deal  extensively  in  subtlety  and  re¬ 
finement  ;  and  the  merely  speculative  ; 
philosopher  may  feel  disappointed  at  ? 
the  absence  of  disquisition  on  the 
abstruser  pointsof  legal  principle ;  but 
every  man,  possessing  good  sense  and 
a  comprehensive  understanding,  will 
find  them  to  contain  precisely  what 
is  suited  to  his  use ;  namely,  views 
of  principle  clearly  expounded,  and 
familiarly  and  judiciously  applied. 
The  Essays,  indeed,  relate  more  to 
public  and  constitutional  law  than 
to  that  which  affects  private  rights  ; 
but  they  are  more  calculated,  on  this 
account,  to  attract  attention,  and  to 
prepare  the  reading  population  for 
considering  these  other  branches  of 
the  law,  on  which  we  hope  Mr  Rit¬ 
chie  may,  at  a  future  period,  afford 
them  instruction. 

The  work  commences  with  an 
Introductory  Notice,*'  in  which  we 
are  informed,  that 

— the  author  is  not  so  presumptuous  as 
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forms ;  but  they  are  isloated  and 
unconnected,  and  each  despairing  of 
being  able  to  effect  any  reformation 
by  his  own  exertions,  calls  in  pa¬ 
tience  to  his  aid,  and  comes  at  last  to 
view  the  law’’8  vexations  and  delay 
like  a  fever  or  shipwreck,  as  a  dis¬ 
pensation  from  Providence,  which 
must  be  submitted  to,  because  it  is 
inevitable,  and  without  a  remedy. 
Such  views,  however,  are  extremely 
ill  founded  and  superficial.  If  the 
intelligent  part  of  the  community 
would  employ  their  ordinary  good 
sense  upon  the  law,  they  would 
perceive  both  its  excellencies  and 
defects  ;  and  if  they  would  boldly 
proclaini  the  latter,  and  insist  upon 
their  being  removed,  we  cannot  doubt 
of  a  speedy  amelioration. 

Imprcs^  with  these  views,  we 
were  particularly  pleased  with  the 
Essays  before  us.  They  are  just  the 
kind  of  work  that  was  wanted  to 
draw  the  public  attention  in  the 
direction  now  pointed  out.  They 
combine  that  knowled^  of  legal  prin¬ 
ciple  which  distinguishes  the  lawyer, 
with  these  comprehensive  views  of 
general  utility  wnich  characterise  the 
philosopher,  and  interest  all ;  and,  at 
the  same  lime,  they  are  plainly  and 


to  imagine  that  he  has  built  an  edifice ; 
but  he  w  ould  fain  hope  that  he  has  clear¬ 
ed  away  some  rubbish,  and  provided  u 
few'  materials.  The  object  to  w'hich  some 
of  his  suggestions  are  directed, — the  me¬ 
liorations  of  our  forms  of  process, — 'is 
probably,  though  not  certainly,  of  tempo- 
rary  interest ;  but  the  principles  witli 
W'hich  he  endeavours  to  deal  are  perma¬ 
nent.  If  sound,  as  he  trusts  they  are, 
these  principles  can  never  cease  to  be  in¬ 
teresting;  and,  though  convinced,  that,  in 
the  progress  of  society,  the  reforms  in 
our  Courts  w'ill  be  carried,  and,  in  the 
same  direction,  much  farther  than  he  has 
ventured  to  recommend  at  present,  he  is 
by  no  means  sure  that  his  very  moderate 
suggestions  will  be  antiquated  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  to  come.  He  is  quite  certain,  however, 
that  improvevicnt  in  our  forms  of  process 
— and  form  has  here  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  substance— must  proceed  with  a  very 
slow  pace,  until  the  public  generally  feci 
so  much  interested  in  the  subject^  as  to 
take  the  trouble  of  understanding  iU  Nor 
is  the  task  so  difficult  as  is  commonly  im¬ 
agined;  the  foundations  of  law  and  morals 
are  the  same ;  and  there  is  nothing  essen¬ 
tial  to  either  which  good  sense,  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  attention,  may  not 
speedily  comprehend.  There  is  no  bar¬ 
rier  here  w’hich  the  educated  and  intelli¬ 
gent  part  of  the  public  may  not  readily 
surmount.  On  their  part,  nothing  is  rc- 
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1^  quircd  beyond  a  moderate  courage  and  a 
Reasonable  patience,  and  their  course 
^ight  l>e  rendered  perfectly  smooth,  if 
pn)fe5Rional  men,  throwing  away  the  fear 
criticism,  would  make  only  half  the 
Exertions  for  society  at  large  which  they 
jfoften  do  gratuitously  for  individuals.  In 
[the  meantime,  it  is  not  immaterial  that 
tthe  public  should  have  something  to  work 
upon.' Every  thing  has  a  beginning;  and 
sif  what  has  been  done  in  these  Essays 
shall  operate  as  an  example,  and  stimulate 
others  to  take  the  field,  the  author  w'ill 
not  feel  disappointed  if  they  shall  ulti¬ 
mately  occupy  it. 

The  first  E^ssay  is,  on  Requisites 
in  a  Judge,  and  Importance  of  his 
Judicial  E'unctions  the  second  is, 

I  on  the  “  Right  of  Publishing  Pro- 
ceetlings  in  our  Courts  of  Law 
the  third  is,  on  the  “  Powers  and 
i  Duties  of  the  Lord  Advocate  of 
I  Scotland  and  the  fourth,  On 
I  Sedition."  The  last  two  contain 
(  matter  of  great  importance,  which  is 
i  brought  out  in  an  excellent  spirit. 

I  The  powers  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
[  appear  to  be  almost  boundless. 

Our  stamp  laws  reach  so  many  trans¬ 
actions,  and  our  laws  which  relate  to 
r  excise  and  customs  reach  so  many  in- 
i  dividuals,  that  there  is  hardly  a  person  in 
;  business  of  any  kind,  who,  from  one  or 
other  innocent  mistake  or  inadvertency, 

^  is  not  obnoxious  to  a  prosecution !  Un¬ 
der  the  excise  laws,  in  particular,  which 
[  affect  such  a  large  portion  of  our  popula- 
f  tion,  it  is,  we  might  say,  im|X)s8ible  to  be 
[  otherwise  than  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown 
I  officers ;  such  are  the  multiplicity  of 
I  statutes,  all  referring  to  each  other,  and 
I  the  complexity  of  statijitory  regulations. 

I  Yet,  in  all  cases,  it  rests  with  the  Lord 
I  Advocate  to  prosecute,  compromise,  or 
I  acquit,  at  his  discretion  !  He  may  relin- 
I  quish  a  case  which,  for  the  sake  of  trade 
!  and  morals,  ought  to  be  prosecuted ;  or 
I  he  may  prosecute  cases,  one  after  another, 

I  to  the  ruin  of  a  party, — cases  which,  to 
p  stir  in,  is  derogatory  to  the  Crown,  and 
I  disgraceful  to  its  officers.  However  un- 
I  founded,  ruinous,  or  oppressive,  these  pro- 
I  secutions  may  be,  the  unfortunate  party 
I  must  bear  the  expense  of  procuring  his 
I  own  acquittal,  the  Crown  i#  never  tnb^ 
I  jeeted  to  cotU." 

I  From  the  Essay  on  Sedition^  we 
I  select  the  following  passages : 

I  The  British  Constitution  not  only  re- 
I  cognises,  but  cherishes  a  spirit  of  watch- 
I  fulness  and  jealousy  of  the  executive  de- 
I  partments  of  Government ;  a  spirit  which 


can  benefit  the  public  only  when  it  is  seen 
operating,  and  which  can  operate  to  ad¬ 
vantage  only  through  the  press.  Free¬ 
dom  implies  every  right,  and  every  com¬ 
fort,  even,  which  the  w’cak  pride  them, 
selves  on  enjoying,  independently  of  all 
political  consideration  :  hut  freedom  can- 
not  exist  long  in  a  country  where  the 
people  are  indifferent  about  their  rights  ; 
and  hence  the  value  of  free^  and  fair^  and 
constant  discussion.  In  proportion  to  the 
value  of  the  right,  no  doubt,  ought  it  to 
be  exercised  with  temperance  and  discre¬ 
tion.  But  still  the  want  of  these  virtues 
is  not  Sedition.  A  writer  may  be  indis¬ 
creet,  while  he,  in  good  faith,  means  no¬ 
thing  more  than  to  rouse  the  public  in¬ 
dignation  against  something  done,  or 
which  he  apprehends  is  about  to  be 
done,  hostile  to  the  Constitution.  He 
may  be  intemperate,  while  he  intends  to 
excite  hatred,  not  against  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  but  against  its  enemies. 

The  next  Essay  is  on  the  Liberty 
of  the  Press." 

The  Liberty  of  the  Press  embraces  all 
other  literty,  civil  and  religious.  With¬ 
out  it,  no  people  or  government  can  be 
free.  But  liberty,  we  are  well  aware,  is 
not  licentiousness ;  nor  will  a  liberty  of 
doing  all  w'hich  is  lawful  justify  any  one 
in  doing  any  thing  that  is  criminal. 
There  can  be  no  such  rights  as  those  our 
ancestors  fought  for,  bled  for,  and  died 
for,  if  the  people  cannot  talk  about  the 
subject  of  them,  write  about  them,  and, 
in  short,  exercise  the  Liberty  of  the  Press 
respecting  them.  When  the  law  gives 
rights,  it  gives  also  the  means  of  exer¬ 
cising  them ;  nay,  it  gives  more ;  it  gives, 
moreover,  the  presumption  of  innocence 
in  the  exercise.  It  is  not  to  be  presu¬ 
med  that  any  man  has  a  criminal  intent 
in  availing  himself  of  a  Constitutional 
privilege.  When  another  motive  is  as¬ 
serted,  it  is  incumbent  on  him  who  makes 
the  averment  to  prove  it  by  uneqai vocal 
evidence.  If  room  be  left  fur  a  rational 
doubt.,  the  accused  is  entitled  to  a  verdict 
in  his  favour. 

So  much  for  the  right.  Let  us  come 
now  to  the  measure  of  it ;  and  that,  we 
conceive,  is  just  as  clear  as  the  right  it¬ 
self.  Whatever  can  be  made  the  subject 
of  petition  or  complaint  to  the  King  or 
the  Legislature,  or  of  debate  within  the 
w'alls  of  Parliament,  may  be  made  the 
subject  of  consideration  and  discussion 
out  of  Parliament-  To  that  extent,  we 
think,  the  liberty  of  the  press  is  estab¬ 
lished;  and  we  cannot  conceive  of  its 
existing  to  any  less  extent,  if  it  exist  at 
alL  Every  subject  in  the  empire  is  bound 
to  know  the  laws;  he  is  amenable  to 


Sound. 


them  in  property,  person,  and  character. 
Commensurate  uith  this  duty  and  re¬ 
sponsibility,  is  the  right  of  every  subject 
to  consider  and  discuss  every  law,  or 
abuse  of  a  law,  by  which  he  may  consider 
himself  aggrieved,  as  well  as  every  pro¬ 
ject  of  a  new  law,  which  promises  to  be¬ 
nefit,  or  threatens  to  injure  him  and  his 
country.  He  is  bound,  also,  to  know  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Judges  of  the 
land— for  a  series  of  decisions  become 
law ;  and  this  obligation  is  likew'ise  ac- 


vemment;  but  no  policy  can  be  more 
false  or  more  dangerous ; — while  it  leaves 
us  our  rights  in  name^  it  does  them  all 
away  in  substance.,  and  renders  them,  for 
the  time  during  which  such  a  policy  pre- 
vails,  as  truly  arbitrary  and  despotic  as 
King  James  Vll. 

The  remaining  Essays  are  on  the 
following  subjects  : — Sketch  of  the 
Principles  of  Government  ;  Law 
Taxes,  and  their  Injustice  and  Bane- 


comiianied  with  a  commensurate  right  of  Operation  ;  Riot  Act;  Prejudging 
knowing,  de  facto.,  what  is  done  in  our  Public  Questions  ;  New  Doctrines 
Courts,  and  of  considering  and  discussing  ^^^pecting  Interferences  with  Judi- 
what  takes  place  there.  But  all  these  Proceedings  ;  Powers  and  Pro- 

ri^/,  implyanobngat.ontoacqu.^n« 

.nd..brf,cncei^d.  dered  Historically,  as  well  as  on 

never  be  exercised  With  a  to  excite  .  .  ,  ,  <  *11  .  i 

resistance;  the  presumption, 'as  we  said  Principle,  einbracing,  il  ustrauvely, 
before,  being  always  in  favour  of  inno-  ^  view  of  the  1  owers  and  Practice  of 
ccncc.  Yet,  with  the  limitation  just  the  Court  of  Session  ;  The  same 
mentioned,  we  know’  of  no  bounds  in  Subject  continued  ;  Sketch  of  the 
public  matters  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  History  and  Privileges  of  the  Law 
— and  that  liberty  is  one  which  has  not  Corporations  connected  with  the 
been  confined  to  theory.  No  man  is  at  Court  of  Session  ;  Suggestions  for 
lilierty  to  excite  men  to  dethrone  the  improving  the  Forms  of  Process  in 
King,  to  abolish  either  House  of  Parlia-  Civil  Causes. 

ment,  or  to  liberate  Ministers  from  their  limits  prevent  US  from  enter- 

^iwnsibility  to  the  extent  of  life  and  ^  detailed  consideration  of 

foiiune:  for  that  were  to  asaa.1  the  Con-  ,hese  Essays.  They  are  character- 
stitution  itaelf — the  foundations  of  our  •  1  u  *  iT  tv  1 

“legal  limited  monarchy;”  but  every  throughout,  by  l.bcral  KDtl- 

marn  from  the  verj-  nature  of  the  other  f^ut-  O"/!  ®  practical  undersUndniR, 
rights  secured  to  him  under  that  free  there  is  an  absence  of  all 

Government,  which  he  must  neither  un-  unnecessary  technicalities  and  legal 
dermine  nor  assail,  is  at  full  liberty  to  jargon,  so  that  we  can  safely  recom- 
discuss  the  Policy  of  an  Administration,  mend  the  volume  to  the  notice  of  all 
It  may,  and  we  believe  it  very’  often  is,  readers  who  wish  for  information  on 
a  part  of  that  policy,  to  identify  them-  the  interesting  subjects  of  which  it 
selves.,  or  their  measures^  with  the  Go-  treats. 


^onntt. 

Pluck  me  a  quill  from  yonder  bird  of  light, 

.  The  sunbeam  follower, —the  belov'd  of  Jove, _ 

For  1  must  write  a  letter  to  my  love, 

HTio  went  to  Glasgow,  by  the  mail,  last  night. 

Give  me  the  rays  that  stream  through  yonder  sky. 
That  all  niy  page  may  with  bright  hues  be  painted. 
For,  by  the  gods  !  1 11  tell  my  love  that  I, 
hen  she  departed,  very  nearly  fainted. 

Pull  roe  up  Etna  from  its  lowest  roots, 

With  all  its  caverns  of  fire  and  smoke  ; 

It  is  an  emblem  that  most  aptly  suits 
To  represent  (by  Heaven !  it  is  no  joke,) 
rae  passion  which  her  thousand  charms  eneender. 
Burning  my  wretched  bosom  to  a  very  cind». 
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UEMAUKS  OX  MR  MACLAHEN  S  REPLY. 
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tMi 


EDITOR, 

-  Ix  the  Kdinburp:h  Magazine,  Oc¬ 
her  Number,  Mr  Maclaren  has 
lought  tit  to  publish  a  reply  to  the 
itrictures  on  his  work,  entitled,  “  A 
issertation  on  the  Topography  of 
the  Plain  of  Troy,”  which  lately 
tppearetl  in  the  New  Edinburgh 
Review.  So  far,  all  is  well.  If  he 
ould  not  bear  to  see  any  of  his  opi- 
^nions  called  in  question,  he  was  quite 
i;ht  to  arm  himself  in  their  defence, 
very  one  is  entitletl  to  demonstrate 
hat  his  own  notions  are  correct,  to 
oint  out  the  mistakes  into  which 
is  reviewer  has  fallen,  and  to  shew 
hat  he  himself  has  come  forth  from 
he  fire  of  criticism  with  greater  lus- 
re,  and  in  renovated  beauty.  Had 
r  Maclaren  done  nothing  more 
ban  this,  there  would  have  been  no 
ause  of  complaint.  As  the  writer 
f  that  article,  1  should  probably 
ave  been  for  ever  silent ;  and  con- 
iderably  indifferent  as  to  the  result, 
light  have  allowed  him  to  enjoy 
he  undisputed  glory  of  that  triumph 
r’hich  he  seems  quite  certain  of 
aviqg  achieved.  But  he  has  gone 
uch  further.  Indignant  at  the  pre¬ 
sumption  which  would  not  repose 
implicit  faith  in  his  authority,  he 
has  had  recourse  to  anger,  as  often 
as  to  argument ;  and,  in  the  heat  of 
his  resentment,  ascribes  to  me  mo¬ 
tives  by  which  I  was  not  actuated, 
and  throws  out  imputations  which  1 
tliink  it  my  duty  to  repel. 

The  last  sentence  forms  a  curious 
contrast  to  the  rest  of  Mr  Madaren's 
reply.  “  As  discussion  and  inquiry,” 
says  he,  **  are  always  favourable  to 
truth,  nothing  will  gratify  me  more 
than  to  see  it  (his  system)  subjected 
to  the  most  rigorous  examination, 
and  to  the  most  unsparing  criticism.” 
It  is  quite  impossible  not  to  admire 
the  liberal  and  philosophic  spirit 
which  this  passage  breathes.  The 
sentiment  might  do  honour  to  Aris-^ 
totle,  and  even  Plato's  self  need  not 
have  been  ashamed  to  utter  it.  One 
roight  almost  imamne  that  the  ve¬ 
nerable  sages  of  the  Academy  and 
the  Porch  had  risen  from  their  graves, 
and  come  to  establish  their  schools 
m  the  “  Modern  Athens.”  To  be 
gratified  by  the  discovery  of  truths 


even  when  it  goes  to  contradict  fa¬ 
vourite  notions  and  long-cherished 
ojiinions,  is  the  perfection  of  reason, 
and  the  loftiest  triumph  of  wisdom. 
Yet  it  must  be  admitted,  that  Mr 
Maclaren  has  a  singularly  odd  way 
of  displaying  his  gratification, — by 
giving  vent  to  his  passion,  and  abu¬ 
sing  the  author  of  his  happiness. 
One  might  suppose,  that,  instead  of 
being  delighted,  he  was  smarting 
under  the  pain  of  some  mortal  injury. 
But  then  all  have  not  the  same  way 
of  expressing  their  feelings  ;  and  Mr 
Maclaren  may  himself  be  in  the  en¬ 
joyment  of  every  satisfaction,  when, 
to  others,  he  seems  writhing  in  pain, 
and  tortured  by  disappointment. 

Nay,”  our  author  will  reply,  “  I 
was  a  little  out  of  humour ;  it  was 
not,  however,  because  the  *  examina¬ 
tion  was  rigorous,  and  the  criticism 
unsparing,’  but  because  they  were  not 
the  work  of  an  ‘  unprejudiced  per¬ 
son.'  ”  But  what  proofs  of  prejudice 
arc  to  be  found  in  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  ?  Let  Mr  M.  produce  them  if  he 
can.  Is  he  himself  ever  spoken  of 
but  with  respect  ?  Is  there  a  single 
personal  allusion  which  even  the 
most  sensitive  writer  could  take  amiss? 
Nay,  is  not  his  work  spoken  of  in 
terms  of  considerable  approbation  ? 
The  very  first  sentence  praises  the 
ingenuity  with  which  it  is  written, 
and  the  last  recommends  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  who  take  pleasure  in 
such  researches  ;  while  much  is  said 
of  the  pains  that  have  been  taken  to 
acquire  information,  and  of  the  can¬ 
dour  with  which  it  is  generally  seated. 
That  1  should  now  be  inclined  to 
retract  somewhat  from  these  panegy¬ 
rics,  will  scarcely  surprise  any  one  ; 
but  they  shew,  at  least,  that  my  for¬ 
mer  remarks  were  written  in  perfect 
good  faith,  and  afford  an  instance  of 
prejudice,  on  my  part,  nearly  as  cu¬ 
rious  as  the  mode  in  which  Mr  M. 
is  wont  to  shew  bis  satisfaction.  It 
is  true  that  1  have  taken  the  liber¬ 
ty  to  differ,  occasionally,  from  him ; 
and  this,  in  his  eyes,  may  be  a  proof 
of  the  most  wilful  and  inveterate 
prejudice.  If  such  be  the  grounds 
of  the  charge,  1  fear  there  are  few 
whose  minds  are  unbiassed,  or,  as  a 


^1 
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late  eminent  sUtesman  happily  ex-  derstandin;;  of  tins  passage  neither 
pre*^sed  it,  a  **  sheet  of  white  paper weakens  his  theory  nor  strengthens 
ind  1,  for  one,  must  plead  guilty,  mine.  Why,  it  incontestably  provtd 
Hut  is  MrM.  infallible?  Are  his  the  point  for  which  1  was  arguing, 
BUteinents  so  clear,  and  his  argu-  ^nd  as  effectually  disproved  that  lor 
inents  so  satisfactory,  that  they  can-  which  he  had  conteiuled. 
not  hut  command  universal  assent?  H  o  ex>.stTrx  o  rs  Ehy.Y.T- 

Is  it  iiniwssiblc  to  come  to  different  tv  i  kxi  to  A/yaiov  ortXa- 

conclusions  from  what  he  has  cn-  yoj.  'I'he  sense  of  these  words  xMr 
deavoured  to  esublish  ?  1  may  be  M.  accuses  me  of  garbling,  to  suit  my 

inibUken  ;  but  I  entered  on  the  in-  purpose;  and  yet,  in  the  very  next 
quiry  without  the  slightest  prejudice  sentence,  acknowledges  that  1  have 
against  Mr  M.,  or  in  favour  of  any  given  their  true  meaning,  the  absur- 
other  system.  Treating  his  views  dity  of  which  was  perceived  by  the 
without  bitterness,  1  proposed  my  Latin  translators.  Ueally  hisiiicon- 
own  without  dogmatism.  The  grounds  sistency  is  as  strange  as  his  accuracy 
on  which  they  rested  were  fairly  an<l  inferences.  My  explanation  is 
stated,  and  1  even  brought  forward  the  only  one  that  the  present  text 
circumstances  which  a  less  candid  will  bear,  and  has  been  adopted  by 
adversary  might  perhaps  have  chosen  several  scholars  ;  among  the  rest,  by 
to  conceal.  Mr  Hobhouse  ;  while  the  turn  given 

Anotlicr  charge  against  me  is  that  to  the  expression,  by  the  Latin  and 
of  “  iiicompetency  to  decide  ujron  the  French  translations,  is  quite  inad- 
subject.*’  I’his  is  an  accusation  to  missible.  Perhaps  the  text  may  be 
which  1  shall  not  offer  a  single  word  corrupted,  although  no  emendation 
of  reply  ;  yet  .Mr  M.  is  not,  perhaps,  has  been  proposed  ;  and,  at  all  events, 
the  most  impartial  judge  ;  and  those  we  can  dispense  with  the  passage,  as 


who  uke  an  interest  in  the  contro¬ 
versy  may  jjrobably  look  to  the  arti¬ 
cle  in  question,  and  not  choose  to 


our  point  is  sufficiently  established 
without  it. 

Mr  M.  next  conies  to  consider, 


abide  by  his  award.  There  is  one  whether  the  Plain  of  the  Mendere  is 


qualification,  too,  which  1  may  as¬ 
sume  to  myself — as  even  my  op|>o- 
nent  allows  me  to  ^wssess  it — a  know- 


the  Trojan  Plain  of  Homer.  This, 
he  says,  “  is  admitted  by  Strabo, 
nay,  what  is  more  extraordinary. 


ledge  of  Greek :  of  some  consequence  admitted  by  the  reviewer  himself, 
this,  when  the  chief  object  is  to  ex-  without  question."  Now  here  there  is 


amine  the  statements  of  authors  who 
wrote  in  that  language. 

Having  said  this  much,  1  have  but 
little  dt^sire  to  go  on.  Hut  as  Mr  M. 
has  frequently  misrepresented  my 
suuments,  as  well  as  iny  motives,  I 
cannot  be  altogether  silent.  How- 


room  to  complain  of  something  very 
like  disingenuousness  and  misrepre¬ 
sentation.  If,  by  the  Trojan  Plain 
of  Homer  is  meant  the  ground  lying 
betwixt  New  Ilium  and  the  rivers 
Mendere  and  Dorabric,  Mr  M.  roust 
be  told,  tliat  nothing  was  further 


ever,  1  shall  be  very  short,  and,  to  from  my  thoughts  than  to  make  the 
save  myself  trouble,  follow  the  ar-  admission  which  he  ascribes  to  me. 
rangement  which  he  has  adopted.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  of  my 
111  tlie  “  lopography,"  Mr  M.,  argument  went  to  show,  that  this 
a^uing  against  Messrs  Hryant  and  could  not  be  the  Plain  of  Homer,- 
obhouse,  adduced  a  passage  from  that  it  was  much  too  confined  for  the 
^  trabo,  to  shew  that  that  geographer  movements  and  events  which  are  re 
did  not  include  the  Northern  part  of  presented  to  have  occurred  in  it,- 
e  ^  .gean  J^‘a  under  the  name  of  that,  besides,  it  is  intersected  by  the 
llellesjKMiL  He  now,  in  con^uence  Califat  Osraack  ;  and  that,  in  gene- 
**  admits  ffiat  it  proves  ral,  it  was  little  better  than  a  marsh, 
exactly  the  reverse.  That  point,  of  According  to  my  views,  the  Plain 

we  are  to  in  question  lies  Ltween  the  Dom 
sD^^on  accuracy  by  this  hric  and  the  Califat  Osmack,  extend 

f^ws  I  ‘  V  New  Ilium  towards  Chi 

a*  h  ^ black— the  Plain  called  by  Strabo  the 

place  Ilf’  another  outward  and  Scamandrian,  and  the 

P  ,  asserts,  that  the  proper  un-  only  one,  of  any  magnitude,  laid  down 
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in  the  maps  that  I  have  been  en- 
Alcd  to  consult,  or  described  by  the 
authors  whom  I  have  had  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reading  on  the  subject. 

The  great  point,  in  the  whole  con¬ 
troversy,  is  the  identity  of  the  rivers. 
Our  author  loses  all  patience  with 
me,  for  supposing  that  the  Doinbric 
•an  |K)ssibly  be  the  Scainander,  and 
the  Califat  Osmack  the  Simois  of 
Homer,  being  quite  certain  that  he 
has  proved  the  Mendere  and  Dom- 
bric  to  be  respectively  entitled  to  that 
honour.  Now,  in  addition  to  the 
evidence  formerly  adduced,  to  show 
that  his  success  is  not  quite  so  indis¬ 
putable,  let  me  produce  a  fact,  for 
which  he  is,  i)erhaps,  little  prepared, 
and  which  must  be  quite  fatal  to  his 
Vsuinent.  It  is  asserted  by  Homer ; 
•nd  much  even  of  our  author’s  rea- 
•oning  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
^that  these  far-famed  streams  unite 
^  their  waters,  before  they  empty  them- 
•<*lves  into  the  Hellespont.  Now  it 
has  lately  been  discovered,  that  the 
hlendere  is  not  joined  by  any  river 
of  the  plain,  and  that  the  Califat  Os- 
:inack  and  Dombric  are  the  only  two 
which  flow  to  the  sea  in  the  same 
channel. 


Extract  of  a  Letter  dated  Athens y 
'WhJulyy  1817. 

“  We  visited  both  Clarke's  and  Cheva¬ 
lier’s  scat  of  Troy,  and,  with  regard  to  the 
^^fonner,  we  made  a  curious  discovery, 
J  which  completely  overturns  his  theory, 
tliat  what  he  calls  the  Simois,  and 
iwus  formerly  called  the  Califat  Osmack, 
does  not  join  the  Scamander  at  all.  We 
rode  from  the  mouth  of  the  Scamander 
up  to  the  mountains,  and  did  not  find 
.^  that  any  river  joined  it,  not  even  the 
Thynibreck^  as  laid  down  in  Kauffer’s 
^map.  On  the  contrary,  the  Califat  Os. 
ifnack  and  die  Thy nibreck  join  together ^ 
^and  run  in  a  course  of  their  oxen  to  the 
near  the  tomb  of  Ajax.** 

j  This  letter  is  quoted  merely  as  an 
] authority  with  respect  to  the  rivers; 
land  nothing  could  be  more  hostile 
I  to  our  author’s  opinion,  or  more 
j  friendly  to  mine.  Nor  will  Mr  M. 
I  doubt  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses. 
5  Hut  if  any  scruples  do  exist,  as  to 
'the  authenticity  of  the  testimony,  he 
j  shall  have  every  satisfaction. 

But  it  seems  the  Dombric  is  des¬ 
titute  of  sufficient  grandeur  to  be 


the  principal  river  of  Homer.  The 
fact  is,  that  none  of  the  Trojan 
streams  can  be  called  a  river.  At 
best,  they  are  merely  channels  by 
which  the  wintry  torrents  make  their 
way  to  the  ocean  ;  while  in  summer, 
they  are  almost  all  equally  destitute  of 
water.  Yet  the  Dombric  is  far  from 
being  of  an  inconsiderable  size.  But 
our  best  plan  is  to  describe  it  in 
words  borrowed  from  Mr  Maclaren. 
“It  is  a  clear  and  rapid  stream  ;  its 
bed  is  sixty  feet  wide  ;  it  often  pre¬ 
sents  a  powerful  torrent,  bearing  all 
before  it.  By  Homer,  it  is  called  on 
to  drain  all  its  springs,  to  summon 
all  his  brooks,  to  swell  his  waters, 
and  to  bear  along  trunks  and  stones.” 
“  And  this,”  adds  he,  “  is  no  greater 
power  than  a  mountain  torrent,  like 
the  Dombric,  in  its  enlarged  state, 
usually  possesses.”  >Yhat  are  our 
author’s  ideas  of  grandeur  ?  Surely 
a  river  that  bears  all  before  it,  car¬ 
rying  along  trunks  and  stones,  might 
have  sufficient  dignity  to  suit  even 
his  exalted  notions.  Strabo’s  opinion, 
as  to  the  source  of  the  rivers,  is, 
moreover,  but  of  small  consequence. 
He  whose  statements  respecting  the 
iEgean  Sea  and  the  Hellespont 
have,  according  to  Mr  Maclaren, 
neither  accuracy,  clearness,  nor  con¬ 
sistency,  may  be  allowed  to  have  err¬ 
ed  in  a  point  where  the  truth  was 
much  more  difficult  to  be  got  at,  and 
which  even  yet  has  not  been  fully 
ascertained.  Besides,  it  is  unfair  to 
represent  me  as  following  implicitly 
the  authority  of  Strabo.  My  object 
was  to  reconcile  the  statements  of 
Homer,  Strabo,  and  Pliny,  tlie  three 
oldest  writers  on  the  subject.  And 
in  this  my  success  was  greater  than 
our  author  will  readily  allow. 

Mr  M.  imagines  that  I  will  grant 
“  may  be  translated,  “ap¬ 

proach  to.”  Be  it  so.  And  what  good 
will  the  admission  do  him  ?  If  he  will 
tell  me  how  a  river  can  approach  to 
a  given  point  without  flowing  towards 
it,  he  shall  have  the  full  benefit  of 
such  a  notable  discovery.  Strabo 
says,  that  “  the  two  rivers,  the  Sca¬ 
mander,  {'rXnciotauf,)  ‘  approaching 
to,* — be  it — Sigeura,  and  the  Simois 
to  Rhoeteura,  unite  a  little  before 
New  Ilium.”  Now,  the  fact  is,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  they  do  not  unite 
at  all.  Besides,  would  Strabo  speak 
of  the  Simois  “  approaching  to” 


\ 
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UhocteuTT),  \vhcn  it  actually  passes  it 
louj;  before  reaebing  tbe  place  assign¬ 
ed  by  Mr  M.  lor  tbe  junction  ?  And, 
moreover,  bis  conHutnee  is  not 
{^f^tKoov  turr^;  kv)  a  little  before,  but 
at  a  very  considerable  distance  troin 
New  Ilium. 

There  are  other  misrepresenta¬ 
tions — for  it  is  to  such  chietly,  if  not 
entirely,  that  I  mean  to  confine  my 
observations — which  require  to  be  no¬ 
ticed.  Mr  M.  tnaintains  that  1  have 
placed  the  (ireek  camp  and  harbour 
somewhere  betwt*^!  the  mouth  of  the 
Mendere  and  En  'I'epe  ;  that  the 
ground  in  this  situation  is  a  marsh  ; 
and  that  the  “  interval  between  my 
own  city  and  camp  is  not  greater” 
than  that  between  New’  Ilium  and 
Kouin  Kale,  their  sites  according  to 
Ids  theory.  Now,  it  is  singular 
enough  that  I  did  not  venture  to  give 
any  particular  opinion  as  to  the  naval 
station.  My  words  were-,  “  we  shall 
not  attempt  to  point  out  the  particu¬ 
lar  C'apes  between  which  the  Greeks 
chose  to  encamp  adding, — “  l^ut 
we  are  of  opinion,  that  the  spot  they 
pitched  on  was  considerably  to  the 
eastward  of  the  Mendere.”  The 
truth  is,  that  no  headlands,  at  all  cor- 
res]M)nding  to  Homer’s  description, 
have  as  yet  l)een  discovered,  and  in 
this  state  of  ignorance  speculation  is 
somewhat  worse  than  useless.  Still, 
however,  there  is  not  a  foot  of  ground 
in  the  plain  less  likely  than  that 
which  is  so  great  a  favourite  with 
our  author  ;  and  the  eastward  of  the 
Mendere  still  seems  the  quarter  in 
which,  if  any  where,  our  researches 
are  to  be  successful.  Mr  M.  quotes 
Mr  Hobhouse,  as  calling  the  low^- 
ground,  in  this  direction,  a  ‘‘  sandy 
marsh,”  and  ‘‘  a  line  of  reedy 
swamps.”  The  latter  expression,  my 
examination  of  the  “  Travels  in  Al¬ 
bania”  has  not  enabled  me  to  dis¬ 
cover  ;  and,  what  is  still  more  un¬ 
fortunate  for  Mr  M.,  it  is  the  plain 
southwanl  of  Dombric,  and  in  front 
of  New  Ilium ;  the  plain,  by  the  way, 
where  he  supposes  all  the  Trojan 
^ttlrt  to  have  been  fought,  which 
Mr  H.  ^lls  a  “  sandy  marsh.” 
H  hereas  it  is  exnressly  stated,  that 
the  coast  to  whiclt  my  observations 
were  confinerl,  is  “flat  and  sandy  for 
two  miles  to  the  east  of  Koum  Kale.” 
Moreover,  our  author  affirms,  that 
the  “  firm  ground  betwixt  the  Dom- 
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brie  and  the  sea  could  not  extend, 
in  Homer’s  time,  above  two  or  three 
hundred  yards.  ”  Mr  H.,  on  the  other 
hand,  asserts,  that  this  river  “  flows 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.”  It  is  needless  here  to  talk 
of  accretions.  Nothing,  we  know, 
has  been  added  to  the  coast  since  the 
days  of  Demetrius,  and  there  is  only 
conjecture  in  the  supposition,  that 
the  land  was  enlarged  in  the  shorter 
period  betwixt  him  and  Homer. 
Again,  as  to  the  interval  betwixt  the 
city  and  the  encampment,  that  must 
remain  unknown  till  the  exact  spot 
of  the  latter  shall  be  ascertained. 

One  word  more.  There  is  no¬ 
thing  of  which  our  author  speaks  so 
confidently,  as  of  the  existence  of  a 
hill  at  EnTepe.  He  may  be  in  the 
right.  All  the  maps  to  which  he  so 
exultingly  refers,  have  not  fallen 
into  my  hands.  Yet  I  have  con¬ 
sulted  the  greater  part  of  them,  to¬ 
gether  with  his  own,  no  doubt  a 
correct  one,  and  in  none  of  them 
can  1  perceive  any  appearance  of  a 
hill.  There  is,  indeed,  what,  in  com¬ 
mon  cases,  might  be  supposed  the 
geographical  mark  of  one.  But  this 
is  uniformly  stated  to  represent  the 
Aianteum,  or  Barrow  of  Ajax,  and 
it  differs  in  no  respect  from  the 
mark  of  the  other  barrows  with  w  hich 
the  plain  abounds.  Yet  Mr  M.  de¬ 
clares,  that  “  if  this  hill  is  awantiii}; 
in  any  one  of  them,  he  wdll  not  only 
yield  up  this  point,  but  every  other 
his  reviewer  contends  for.”  Let  us 
then  take  Mr  Hobhouse*s,and  if  there 
is  any  appearance  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  En  Tepe,  that  can  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  represent  a  hill,  except  the 
Aianteum,  the  victory  shall  be  his. 

Mr  M.  thinks,  that,  after  taking 
the  trouble  to  point  out  one  wrong 
translation,  I  would  not  have  spared 
other  errors,  had  they  existed.  My 
forbearance,  however,  was  greater 
than  he  seems  disposed  to  allow. 
f)ther  mistakes  do  exist,  and  might 
easily  be  exposed,  were  it  not  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  brief  on  so  useless  a 
subject.  Again,  therefore,  I  shall 
forbear ;  at  the  same  time,  however, 
assuring  him,  that  if  he  will  not  yet 
take  my  assertion,  1  shall  produce 
him  evidence,  which  even  he  roust 
admit  to  be  satisfactory. 

’fo  those  who  have  read  the  rct)ly» 
it  must  be  evident  that  Mr  M.  had 
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lost  his  temper,  and  loaded  his  critic 
with  cpitliets  which  it  would  have 
keen  better  to  avoid.  But  this,  per¬ 
haps,  I  have  not  much  reason  to  re- 
krt  t.  It  is  a  proof  that,  in  assailing 
his  theory,  my  success  was  greater 
than  he  is  willing  to  allow.  No  one 
gets  into  a  passion,  or  has  recourse 
" .  to  invective,  till  his  arguments  are 
H  tx])ciuled,  and  his  cause  begins  to  he 
hopeless.  Ilis  reply  has  now  been 
considered  candidly,  I  hope,  and 
fairly  ;  and  he  may  still,  if  he  can, 
plume  himself  on  having  again 
I  -  passed  through  tlie  ordeal  of  criti- 
j|licisiii  without  injury.”  In  truth,  I 
^fehave  not  the  smallest  expectation  that 
any  thing  which  has  been  said  will 
produce  the  slightest  change  in  his 
sentiments.  From  the  first,  I  never 
^^Ventured  to  indulge  the  presump- 
.J^ftuous  hope  of  making  him  a  convert, 
or  even  of  jwevailing  on  him  to  de- 
'3i)<'irt  a  hair’s-breadth  from  the  ground 
Inch  he  had  taken.  Like  those. 


Felices  ter  et  amplius, 

Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula, 

I  suspected  that  he  was  too  much 
wedded  to  his  opinions  to  leave  any 
possibility  of  the  union  ever  being 
broken.  In  whatever  way  they  were 
first  acquired,  whether  by  reading, 
by  meditation  *,  or  in  any  other  w’ay, 
he  has  entertained  them  so  long, 
written  about  them  so  much,  and 
published  them  so  often,  that  it 
would  be  vain  to  attempt  dislodging 
them  from  his  affections.  Indeed, 
opposition  will  only  confirm  their  in¬ 
fluence  ;  and  the  more  they  are  at¬ 
tacked,  the  more  strongly  will  they 
bind  him  in  their  enchantments. 

Ante  retro  Simois  fluet,  et  sine  frondibus 
Ide 

Stabit,  et  auxilium  promittet  Achaia  Tro- 
jae, 

than  he  confess  himself  to  have 
been  mistaken,  or  renounce  friends 
whom  he  has  so  long  and  so  fondly 
cherished.  G.  M. 
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J  Schiller  to  the  Baron  Von  Dalber'gf. 

,  A  PAINFUL  attack  of  ague,  which 
^lias  already  continued  eight  days, 
^lias  compelled  me  to  lay  aside  all 
^thoughts  of  waiting  upon  your  Ex- 
■Kcelleiicy,  and  of  expressing  to  you 
nthose  feelings  of  delighted  approval 
R^iid  satisfaction,  while  yet  experi- 
Hcncing  somewhat  of  their  first  de- 
IJ.licious  ardency,  with  which  1  wit- 
&iiessed  the  late  performance  of  my 
“  Robbers.”  In  my  present  situation, 
.  1  eagerly  long  for  the  establishment 
of  my  w'onti^  health ;  the  more  es- 
p|pecially,  as  I  feel  a  lively  regret  in 
^i^aving  thus  been  obliged  so  long  to 
"  ^postpone  my  critical  remarks  upon 

1“  Sikingin.*^  1  have,  however,  till 
now,  been  wholly  incapable  of  any 
vigorous  or  continued  efforts  of  intel¬ 
lectual  exertion ;  and  although  my 
malady  decreases,  I  still  continue  to 
be  much  afflicted  with  severe  head¬ 
aches. 

1  have  taken  the  liberty  to  alter 


the  contract  prepared  by  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  conformably  to  those  particu¬ 
lars  as  to  which  we  agreed  in  our 
personal  communing  upon  the  sub¬ 
ject.  1  now  send  you  the  original, 
along  with  the  amended  copy,  which 
1  have  prepared.  Should  it,  in  its 
altered  form,  now  meet,  as  I  believe 
it  will,  the  approval  of  your  Excel¬ 
lency,  permit  me  to  request  you  to 
add  to  it  your  subscription,  and  again 
return  it.  The  arrangement  and  ne¬ 
cessary  demands  of  my  new  domes¬ 
tic  establishment  will  require,  in  the 
meantime,  from  me,  a  considerable 
expenditure ;  allow  me,  therefore,  to 
remind  your  Excellency  of  your  kind 
promise  of  Sunday  last,  of  advancing 
me  two  hundred  florins,  and  now  to 
request  from  you  a  draft  upon  Sar- 
tory  to  that  amount. 

1  may  say  with  truth,  that  there 
is  nothing  desired  by  me  with  great¬ 
er  ardour  and  impatience,  than  that 
my  health  may  very  soon  enable  me 
effectually  to  demonstrate,  to  your 


[  •  The  Reviewer’s  theory,  which  he  assures  us  is  the  result  of  long  and  painful 
h^ditafion.**  Another  instance  of  Mr  Maclarcn’s  unfairness.  No  such  expression 
^curs  in  the  whole  of  the  article  which  has  so  greatly  roused  his  indignation. 

I  -f-  This  letter  appears  to  have  been  written  at  Manheim,  but  is  without  date. 
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ly  cai;cr  zeal  for  the  can  1  indeed  hope  that  my  fond  and 
if  the  drama  ;  and  how  ardent  passion  for  this  divine  art, 
abiding  is  my  ardent  and  my  capacity  for  its  felicitous  and 
cultivation.  With  the  successful  exercise,  shall  only  termi- 
d  and  perfect  respect,  natc  with  my  life.  The  affectionate 

desire  of  your  Excellency,  that  I 

_  should  open  to  you,  widmut  disguise, 

r  to  the  same  *.  my  whole  soul,  is  indeed  to  me  most 

Excellency  yesterday  welcome,  and  affects  me  most  sensU 
1 .0  b/Jy  WenS  Wy-  But  shall  I  pr^ume  yet  far- 
lired  me,  I  may  truly  'her  to  throw  my^lf  on  the  noble 
deepest  sentiments  of  generosity  of  your  Excellency  ?  SbaJ 
ct.  1  cannot  assured-  >.  "fter  aH  the  striking  manifesu- 
e  generous  and  unwea-  tjons  of  your  companionate  syniia- 
which  your  Excellency  ‘hy  and  support.-after  the  enjoy- 
tken  in  my  humble  for-  inent  and  participation  of  those  dis- 
t  being  sensibly  touch-  tinguished  ^nefits  showered  upon 
ons  the  most  delicious  >“«  «>  liberal  a  hand,  still  sum¬ 

ring.  Had  1  not  long,  mol  boldness  to  solicit  you  to  pro- 

rished  the  hope  of  en-  ^  } 

practice  of  my  ostensi-  one  striking  act  of  favour,  crown  the 

of  inetlicine,  assuredly  iwultitude  of  your  benefits .  i  lie 
nd  affecting  a  mark  of  space  of  a  year  is  required  to  make 
1  and  affectionate  soli-  "P  ‘he  time  I  have  lost  by  the 
in  this,  have  at  once  desertion  and  neglect  of  my  medical 
e  a  ready  and  unhesi-  studies,  and  to  enable  me  to  com- 
mce.  The  strong  bent,  roence  its  practice  with  credit  and 
ny  own  inclination  has  respectability.  During 
this  direction.  I  have  and  probationary  period,  1  shall 
na  not  without  cause  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  be  so  as- 
r  later,  my  ardent  and  siduous  in  my  poetical  exertions,  for 
passion  for  the  poetic  your  theatre,  as  I  have  hitherto  been ; 
ther  lose  much  of  its  ^nd  yet,  I  fear,  I  shall  as  much  as 
r,  or  be  wholly  extin-  ^^er  stand  in  need  of  your  kind  aid 
e  the  consciousness  ine-  ^nd  assistance.  1  he  issue  of  this 
?d  upon  me,  of  exercis-  niust,  it  is  probable,  determine 

humiliating  and  servile  colour  and  complexion  of  my  fu- 

Aguiar  subsistence  ;  and  ture  life.  Should  1  happily  be  en- 
3ther  hand,  it  would  as-  ®Wed  to  accomplish  my  present  me- 
a  more  irresistible  and  ^cal  designs,  1  may  then  regard  my 
Tace  of  attraction,  if  I  establishment  at  Manheira  as  certain- 
lee  to  it,  when  the  strong  \  t^en,  in  this  urgent  and  cri- 

rompted  me,  as  a  deli-  situation,  presume  to  look  to 

ievated  recreation;  and  your  Excellency  for  your  generous 
t,  exclusively  for  its  cul-  ?od  effectual  support }  And  can  you, 
ours  of  my  life,  the  most  extending  to  me  the  means  of  as- 
ppily  auspicious,  and  the  sistance,  rather  in  your  generous  and 
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peans  of  my  dramatic  compositions, 
to  discharge  my  previous  obligations 
to  the  kind  liberality  of  your  Excel- 
Ifency.  1  may  then,  1  fondly  hope, 
in  my  deep  and  abiding  poetic  pas- 
Son,  be  enabled  to  produce,  for  your 
^li^cial  benefit,  some  noble  and  fe¬ 
licitous  dramatic  work  ;  and  besides, 

1  shall  be  then  in  a  condition  to  ful- 
ftl  the  promise  which  you  so  eagerly 
•olicit,  of  the  monthly  publication 
of  a  critical  journal,  exclusively  de¬ 
voted  to  subjects  connected  with  the 
drama.  Should  my  importunate 
^xiety  have  here  unhappily  hur- 
feed  me  too  far,  1  entreat  your  Ex- 
^llency  to  attribute  it  to  the  irresis- 
*tible  impulse  which  1  feel  to  con¬ 
fide  to  your  co«npassionate  and  in¬ 
dulgent  interest  my  anxieties  and 
my  wishes.  1  may,  indeed,  with 
gtruth,  say,  that  this  to  me  is  a  junc- 
l^llure  of  my  life  the  most  critical  and 
Jtnomentous.  I  feel  that  my  future 
"  fate  depends  wholly  on  your  kind  aid 
and  instrumentality.  If,  then,  it  can 
beget  within  the  bosom  of  your 
Excellency  a  noble  and  enduring 
satisfaction,  to  establish  and  give  a 
delicious  reality  to  the  fond  and  al¬ 
luring — 1  would  trust  not  deceitful — 
prospects  of  a  young  man,  and  to 
mark  an  auspicious  and  prominent 
era  in  his  life — to  fulfil  the  power¬ 
ful  promptings  of  his  own  heart,  and 
the  ardent  and  fond  wishes  of  his 
friends,  and  may  I  not,  of  a  surety, 
add,  those  of  your  own  generous 
mind  ?  If  the  odour  of  this  conscious¬ 
ness,  of  having  tenderly  and  affec¬ 
tionately  upheld  me,  snail  ever,  as 
it  were,  breathe  an  imperishable 
sweetness,  then  may  I  venture  to 
rely,  with  some  assured  confidence, 
on  the  effective  and  favourable  inter¬ 
position  of  your  Excellency  !  And 
should  it  afterwards  be  my  envied 
fortune  to  rise  to  eminence  and  ce¬ 
lebrity  in  the  world,  then,  indeed, 
with  what  an  eager  and  transporting 
zeal  of  affection  shall  1  seek  to  re¬ 
pay  the  distinguished  favours  heaped 
upon  me  in  less  happy  and  auspicious 


circumstances !  Allow  me  to  hope  the 
spee<ly  result  of  your  decision,  either 
by  the  communication  of  a  private 
letter,  or  in  the  confidence  of  a  per¬ 
sonal  interview.  Meanwhile,  I  wait 
the  issue  with  the  most  anxious  im¬ 
patience,  and  remain,  &c.  &c.  &c.  * 

Schiller  to  Von  Dal  berg, 

Frankfort y  172i. 

I  eagerly  hasten,  while  yet  under 
somewhat  of  the  strong  and  delight¬ 
ful  intluence  of  the  feelings  of  last 
night,  to  inform  your  Excellency 
of  the  distinguished  and  striking  tri¬ 
umph  of  excellence,  which,  in  Frank¬ 
fort,  inark(‘d  the  exertions  of  our 
Manheim  actors.  It  was  yesterday 
that  I  Aland's  piece  was  performed  to 
a  crowded  house,  and  received  with 
the  highest  and  most  uncommon  ap¬ 
plause.  inland,  as  uniting  in  him¬ 
self,  in  rare  excellence,  the  separate 
capacities  of  author  and  actor,  and 
his  eminent  brother  of  the  buskin, 
Beil,  were,  in  the  close  of  the  piece, 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  accla¬ 
mations  of  applause,  called  for  by 
the  audience ;  and  it  was  strikingly 
apparent,  the  general  high  admira¬ 
tion  and  esteem  with  which  these  dis¬ 
tinguished  emissaries  of  the  Man¬ 
heim  theatre  were  regarded.  I  should 
much  exceed  the  limits  of  a  letter, 
were  I  to  detail  to  you  minutely  iny 
opinion  of  Grossraann's  company. 
This,  however,  I  may  assuredly  say, 
that  inland  and  Beil,  even,  when 
conflicted  with  the  most  esteemed 
actors,  shone  forth  with  a  most  strik¬ 
ing  and  pre-eminent  power  of  ex¬ 
cellence.  The  triumphant  and  for¬ 
cible  manner  in  which  their  efforts, 
contrasted  with  those  of  the  other 
performers,  might  be  said  to  be,  in 
their  effects,  like  the  Jupiter  of  Phi¬ 
dias  placed  amidst  the  statues  of 
less-gifted  sculptors,  and  at  once 
throwing  a  shade  of  deformity  across 
them  all,  by  the  force  and  energy  of 
its  characteristic  beauty.  I  never 
in  roy  life  felt  more  strongly  and 


*  ^liiller,  in  his  eager  wish  to  engage  in  some  pursuit  by  which  he  might  hope  to 
acquire  a  celebrity,  independent  of  his  great  poetical  exertions,  is  said,  for  some  time, 
mxiously  to  have  wavered  between  the  choice  of  medicine,  and  the  desire  to  engage 
in  the  investigation  and  treatment  of  historical  subjects.  It  need  scarcely  be  added, 
that  he  decided  for  the  latter,  and  that,  in  this  separate  and  dissimilar  walk,  he  iw- 
quued  a  distinguished  reputation,  perhaps  only  surpassed  by  the  more  dazzling  and 
striking  excellencies  of  his  dramatic  productions. 
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convincingly,  than  upon  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  ilt*ciile(l  and  marked  sujm?- 
riority  of  our  Manheiin  Theatre,  in 
all  its  departments  ;  and  I  l)elieve 
that  Grossmann,  after  the  departure 
of  our  actors,  will  find  it  no  easy 
task  to  uphold  the  former  high  cre¬ 
dit  of  his  theatre  in  Frankfort.  It 
will  hereafter  atiord  me  a  high  and 
delightful  satisfaction  to  unfold  to 
your  Excellency  the  ])articular 
grounds  of  this  opinion,  when  1  shall 
1h*  again  enabled  to  taste  the  plea¬ 
sure  of  an  intimate  and  unrestrained 
iH-Tsonal  intercourse.  Since  our  stay 
here,  Iffland  and  lieil,  by  the  strik¬ 
ing  and  characteristic  traits  of  their 
admirable  jK*rformance,  have  ac- 
<juired  a  distinguished  reputation 
with  the  people  of  Frankfort ;  and  in 
their  persons,  the  Manheiin  Theatre 
may  be  said,  every  wlicre,  to  receive 
the  most  flattering  and  unequivocal 
proofs  of  high  estimation.  It  is  al¬ 
lowed,  besides,  by  every  one,  that 
the  actors  of  Grossmann’s  company 
never  so  liappily  or  zealously  exert¬ 
ed  themselves  in  their  art  as  last 
night  ;  a  striking  instance  of  that 
noble  excitement  and  rivalship  which 
the  commanding  and  felicitous  powers 
of  great  actors  can  awaken  within 
the  bosoms  of  those  with  whom  they 
are  for  the  time  associated  and  con- 
flictetl.  The  piece  for  this  evening’s 
performance  is  the  “  Father  s  ]{<  - 
renge/'  and,  for  Monday,  “  Cabal  and 
lAn'c.’*  1  must  candidly  owm,  it  is 
with  much  pain  and  reluctance  that 
1  can  pTsuade  myself  to  witness,  in 
the  performance  of  my  piece,  the 
mistaken  and  ill-regulated  eflbrts  of 
the  actors,  and  especially  the  con¬ 
vulsive  throws  and  agitations  of  ex¬ 
travagant  passion  which  unhappily 
mark  the  performance  of  the  lady 
who  jHTsonates  the  heroine.  I  should 
indeetl  be  well  satisfied — looking  to 
my  own  gratification — to  forego  the 
honour  intended  me  by  this  perfor- 
niance,  could  1  do  so,  without  giv¬ 
ing  offence  to  Grossmann  and  his 
ciunpany,  in  their  kindly,  zealous, 
and  well-meant  effbru.  1  have  some 


hopes,  however,  that  the  striking 
and  naturally-erapassioned  acting  of 
Iffland*  and  Beil,  together,  per¬ 
haps,  with  somewhat  of  excitement 
caused  by  my  own  presence,  may 
render  the  performance  a  more  ef¬ 
fective  and  pleasing  dramatic  ex¬ 
hibition,  that  the  people  of  Frank¬ 
fort  could  have  looked  for  from  the 
exclusive  efforts  alone  of  Grossmann’s 
Company.  I  look  forward  with 
much  impatience  to  communicate 
it  to  you  fully,  without  disguise, 
with  the  observations  and  impres¬ 
sions  which  have  occurred  to  me 
since  my  arrival  here,  and  which  1 
have  carefully  treasured  up.  I  may, 
indeed,  without  hesitation  affirm, 
that,  could  my  high  estimation  of 
your  Manheim  stage  have  been  yet 
farther  encreased,  assuredly  nothing 
could  have,  with  more  certainty,  pro- 
duced  this  effect,  than  the  whole 
theatrical  arcana  and  performances 
w’hich  I  have  witnessed  here.  Your 
Excellency  will  receive  this  letter 
through  H.  Miller,  who  obligingly 
undertakes  to  deliver  it.  His  zeal 
and  attachment  to  the  Manheim 
stage  have  induced  him  to  disregard 
every  flattering  inducement  held  out 
to  him  for  prolonging  his  continuance 
W’ith  us  till  the  representation  of 
“  Zemire  and  Azor  as  to  w'hich, 
he  will  inform  you  of  any  particulars 
you  may  desire-  1  remain,  with  the 
truest  resi>ect,  See.  Sec. 

Schiller,  to  JI.  Reunchnl,  Sloge-Afa- 

nager  of  the  Manheim  Theatre. 

(Incloseil  in  th<»  preceding.) 

I  hasten  with  impatience,  my  dear 
friend,  to  inform  you,  in  a  few  words, 
of  the  striking  success  which  has 
crowned  the  performance  of  Iffland 
and  Beil.  In  a  house  crowded  to  ex¬ 
cess,  and  amidst  a  silence  as  pro¬ 
found  as  if  it  had  been  the  solemni¬ 
ty  of  the  coronation  of  an  emperor, 
the  dramatic  piece  of  Iffland  was 
last  night  brought  out,  and  he  and 
his  friend  Beil  were,  in  the  sequel, 
amidst  the  most  enthusiastic  plau- 
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Iffland  IK  allow  ed  to  liave  been  one  of  the  most  distinguished  and  admirably. in 
jwive  actors  which  (;ermany  ever  produced.  He  was  the  author  of  a  variel 
of  dramatic  pix^uctions,  which  display  much  versatility  and  penetration  of  taleni 
*g  icned  and  discriminating  writer,  upon  the  requisites  of  his  profession 

^  never  been  equalled.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  was  Dire 

tor  of  the  Theatre  at  Berlin. 
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dits,  called  upon  to  experience  the  ho- 
■our  of  jiresenling  themselves  to  the 
tudicnce.  All  here  are  zealous  and  en¬ 
thusiastic  in  praise  of  our  Manheim 
actors ;  and  Grossinann’s  company,  so 
lately  deemed  unrivalled,  are  now 
comi>elletl  to  yield  the  palm  of  skill 
and  excellence  to  our  admirable  thea¬ 
trical  associates.  ^V"e  are  here  kindly 
involved  in  such  an  unceasing  round 
of  revelry  and  feasting,  that  1  can 
with  ditiiculty  snatch  some  quiet  mo¬ 
ments  from  the  bustle,  to  write  you 
a  few  lines,  (irossniann  charges  me 
for  you  with  many  kind  expressions 
'  of  affection  and  regard,  which  1 
must,  however,  delay  to  communi¬ 
cate  till  we  meet.  The  play  for  this 
evening  is  the  “  Father  s  Revenge,” 
and,  on  Monday,  my  “  Cabal  and 
Love  a  mark  of  honour  and  respect 
to  myself,  which,  however  amiable 
and  flattering,  I  w^ould  wdllingly 
wave,  that  1  might  thus  escape  the 
torture  of  hearing  violence  done  to 
my  ])oetical  sentiments.  The  mis¬ 
placed  and  excessively  declamatory 
efforts  of  the  actress  who  performs 
the  part  of  the  heroine,  1  feel  to  be 
extremely  irksome  and  painful.  The 
truly  chaste  and  admirable  perfor¬ 
mance  of  your  lady  has,  in  this,  ren¬ 
dered  me  discerning  and  fastidious. 
But  I  reserve  to  myself  the  satisfac¬ 
tion,  when  we  meet,  of  communicating 
to  you  the  particulars  of  the  perfor¬ 
mance.  Mean  while,  continue  to  num- 
her  me  among  the  most  affectionate 
y  sincere  of  your  friends,  &c.  &c. 
_ 

Sehiller  to  Von  Dalberg. 

Manheim,  1th  June, 

The  singular  and  somewhat  sus- 
picious  circumstance,  in  regard  to  my 
manuscript,  has  been  fully  explained 
to  my  satisfaction.  I  have  it  again 
I  safely  in  my  possession  ;  it  seems, 
however,  never  once  to  have  occurred 
£  to  us,  that  a  mischievous  and  im- 
1  i»roper  use  might  possibly  have  been 
K  made  of  it.  I  attended  the  last  meet- 
■  iug  of  our  Society*,  and  may  venture 


to  say  this  much,  that  its  members 
now  only  await  your  final  proposi¬ 
tion,  to  determine  decisively  between 
the  merits  of  the  two  proposals. 
Were  it  the  wish  of  your  Excellency, 
and  did  you  feel  solicitous  to  aid  and 
participate  in  the  reputation  of  the 
Society,  I  think  it  probable  that  a 
part,  at  least,  of  the  proposed  plan 
might  be  successfully  accomplished. 
In  my  view  of  the  matter,  it  ought 
to  be  explicitly  resolved  and  estab¬ 
lished,  that  a  small  committee  of 
the  members  of  the  society,  perhaps, 
not  exceeding  six  in  number,  should 
be  formed  ;  and  wdiich  should  return 
in  wTiting  its  candid  and  impartial 
decision,  drawn  from  the  collective 
intelligence  of  its  members,  upon  the 
merits  of  those  dramatic  pieces  sub¬ 
mitted  to  their  attention,  and  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  they  may  seem  calculated 
for  successful  representation.  In  this 
limited  selection  of  members,  your 
Excellency  would  of  necessity  fall  to 
be  included,  and  I  may  also  add  my¬ 
self;  otherwise  it  might  possibly 
happen,  that  partial  and  j)rejudicetl 
critics  among  our  number,  and  hos¬ 
tile  to  our  theatre,  might  have  it  in 
their  power  to  sway  the  committee, 
and  to  reject  wdiat  in  itself  might 
be  strikingly  and  intrinsically  ex¬ 
cellent.  Among  our  members,  I 
believe  Schwan,  Keibel,  Professor 
Giinther,  Reichert,  Klein,  and  Sam- 
huga,  the  most  peculiarly  qualified 
for  the  province  and  labours  of  the 
committee ;  and  1  feel  assured  they 
would  engage  in  them  with  the  ut¬ 
most  zeal  and  alacrity.  Your  Ex¬ 
cellency,  I  feel  persuaded,  will  at 
once  see  the  propriety,  that  each 
member,  in  forming  his  opinion, 
should  consider  the  whole  constituent 
parts  and  characteristics  of  the  piece, 
and  its  capability  or  unfitness  for  re¬ 
presentation,  in  their  inseparable  con¬ 
nection  and  dependence  upon  each 
other  ;  ami  not  allow  himself  to  be 
led  astray,  by  viewing  alone  some 
partial  and  detached  features  of  the 
dramatic  production,  and  allowing 


*  This  was  the  learned  and  scientific  Society  of  this  Palatinate,  of  v  hich  Schiller 
in  this  year,  (1784,)  was  admitted  a  member.  It  seems  to  have  been  his  more  im-, 
m^ate  and  closer  intercourse,  by  this  means,  with  many  from  w'hom  he  believed  he 
might  derive  the  most  zealous  and  effective  aid  and  co-operation,  in  his  literary  de¬ 
igns,  which  led  Schiller  to  entertain  the  thought  of  elevating  and  improving  the 
.  fanheim  stage,  by  the  monthly  publication  of  a  “  Dramaiurgfj,*'  or  Journal  devoted 
to  subjects  connected  with  the  Drama. 
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thf^p  to  guiilc  liiin,  rather  than  a 
eoiij]»reheiisive  consideration  of  the 
po-.vtr  and  presumed  eft'ect  of  the 
whole,  in  the  connection  and  disposi¬ 
tion  of  its  parts.  Were  tliis  proposi¬ 
tion  of  a  committee  to  be  brought  to 
bear,  1  should  then  eagerly  desire  of 
yo  ir  Excellency,  that  1  might  be  no¬ 
minated  mutual  Secretary,  to  convey 
the  decisions  of  the  Society  to  the 
'Ihcatrical  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  and,  in  return,  to  submit  again 
the  answers  or  queries  of  the  latter 
to  the  further  consideration  and  deci¬ 
sion  of  our  selected  number.  In  this 
way,  may  I  be  permitted  to  say,  that, 
through  my  humble  instrumentality, 
both  Societies  would  ho  brought  into 
a  titling  dependence  upon  each  other, 
and,  in  their  respective  powers  and 
capacities,  harmoniously  and  insepa¬ 
rably  incorporated. 

As  to  the  publication  to  be  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  joint  aids  and  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Society,  you  have,  I 
prmiinc,  by  this  time,  considered  the 
written  o])inion  of  Schwan.  He  has 
communicated  to  me  his  letter  to 
you.  Nothing  occurs  to  me  farther 
to  add  to  it,  unless  the  suggestion, 
that  our  stage  would  he  much  more 
highly  and  immediately  henetited, 
were  the  “  Dramaturgy”  limited  to 
the  treatment  and  exposition  of  to¬ 
pics  connected  with  the  stage,  and 
publisluKi  at  certain  short  periodical 
intervals,  than  if  it  were  merely 
mafle  the  wide  and  extensive  reposi¬ 
tory  of  treatises  and  contributions, 
of  a  more  general  and  scientific  kind, 
— many  of  them  unavoidably  tedious 
— and  did  it  only  issue  from  the 
press  after  the  long  interval  of  a 
year.  ]  may  indeetl  assume  the  free¬ 
dom  to  say,  that  the  .lournal  of  the 
Society  would  most  likely  lose  the 
greater  portion  of  its  interest  and  at¬ 
traction,  were  I  to  decline  to  under¬ 
take  the  superin  ten  dance  of  that  part 
of  it  set  apart  for  topics  regarding 
the  drama.  Kesides,  1  feel  almost 
assureil  that  Schwan  would  be  averse 
to  encounter  the  pecuniary  risk  of 
its  publication,  w’ere  this  important 
addition  to  its  contents  omittexl.  I 
must,  indeetl,  ingenuously  own,  that 
the  introduction  of  such  topics  and 
disquisitions,  connected  with  the 
drama,  appear  to  me  so  indispen¬ 
sable  in  the  publication,  that  in  my 
anxious  and  zealous  wish  for  the 


improvement  of  our  stage,  1  have 

fervently  longed,  that  iny  pecuniary 

circumstances  were  such  as  might 
enable  me  to  give  to  the  world  the 
Dramaturgy,  from  myself,  as  its  sole 
conductor,  ^^'hen,  however,  1  am 
assured  by  your  Excellency,  tliat 
your  theatrical  establishment  wholly 
decline,  in  this,  to  aid  or  assist  inj, 
and  when  I  find  how  vain  it  is  to 
look  to  the  booksellers  for  any  ade¬ 
quate  remuneration  of  my  industry 
and  exertions,  1  altogether  despair  of 
accomplishing,  in  this  form,  the  pro¬ 
jected  publication,  in  whiclt  I  would 
otherwise  have  so  zealously  and  fond¬ 
ly  engaged.  I  cannot  disguise  from 
you  that  it  grieves  ir;e,  in  common 
with  the  most  eminent  and  intelli¬ 
gent  of  our  actors,  that  a  projected 
arrangement,  which  opened  up  such 
splendid  and  exhilarating  prospects 
of  advantage  and  amelioration  to  our 
drama,  should  at  once  be  defeated 
by  so  slight  and  inconsiderable  a 
hindrance.  And  it  still  more  dis¬ 
tresses,  and  fills  me  with  deep  regret, 
while  1  feel  within  myself  the  proud 
consciousness,  bow  much,  by  my 
own  enthusiastic  and  zealous  endea¬ 
vours,  I  might  thus  have  contribu¬ 
ted  to  advance  the  name  and  cele¬ 
brity  of  our  stage. 

A  few  days  ago,  I  experienced  a 
most  agreeable  and  flattering  sur¬ 
prise,  in  an  occurrence  which  1  can¬ 
not  refrain  from  imparting  to  you, 
as  1  know  well  your  aftectionate  in¬ 
terest  will  eagerly  lead  you  to  parti¬ 
cipate  in  my  satisfaction.  I  received 
letters  from  Leipsic,  each  accompa¬ 
nied  by  a  small  package,  from  four 
persons  wholly  unknown  me,  and 
written  in  the  most  enthusiastic  terms 
of  commendation,  and  overflowing 
with  the  W'armest  expressions  of  ad¬ 
miration  for  my  poetic  talents. 
These  epistles  were  accompanied  by 
four  miniature  portraits ;  two  of 
which  arc  those  of  females  of  strik¬ 
ing  beauty  ;  and  also  by  a  pocket- 
book,  finished  and  ornamented  in  the 
most  elegant  taste.  So  estimable  and 
pleasing  an  offering,  from  persons 
wholly  strangers  to  me,  who  could  irf 
this  be  influenced  by  no  other  mo¬ 
tive  than  the  generous  wish  of  ex¬ 
pressing  towards  roe  their  sentiments 
of  favourable  regard,  and  their  thanks 
for  some  hours  of  enjoyment  afford¬ 
ed  them,  I  must  candidly  confess 
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4ec*|’ly  ini})ress(?tl  me  by  its  value ; 
»iul  I  doubt,  indeed,  if  the  loudest 
and  most  unequivocal  voice  of  the 
public  approbation  could  ever  have 
lively  and  deli¬ 
cious  a  satisfaction.  When  your 
J'^xcellency  again  honours  me  with  a 
.visit,  1  shall  have  the  happiness  of 
^hewing  you  these  elegant  and  che¬ 
rished  testimonials  of  favour  and  re¬ 
spect. 

'riie  musical  drama  of  Dido,** 
^  long  in  preparation,  was  at  length 
-brouglu  out  last  evening.  I  am  in¬ 
clined  to  doubt  if  it  will  ever  grow 
much  info  popular  favour.  I  must 
own,  1  cannot  bestow  upon  it  my 
approbation.  The  poetry  and  the 
music  equally  failed  of  touching  or 
impressing  me ;  and  1  suspect  that 
this  private  feeling  will  be  found  to 
be  pretty  nearly  the  general  one.  I 
jiretend  not,  however,  to  be  a  prac¬ 
tised  critic  in  the  musical  drama, 
and,  even  as  one  of  its  fond  and  at¬ 
tached  votaries,  1  ought  not,  in  this, 
to  assume  to  myself  the  right  of  de¬ 
ciding.  The  representation  and  per¬ 
formance  of  the  piece,  however,  went 
If  off  well.  Mademoiselle  Baumann 
and  Madame  Beck  are  at  present 
indisposed,  which  might,  it  is  possi- 
m  ble,  occasion  some  slight  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  in  the  arrange- 
incnt  and  disposal  of  the  parts.  I 
have  thought  it  needless  to  converse 
Pi  farther  with  Madame  Gensicke,  as 
Excellency  intimated  to  me 
I  1  your  intention  of  writing  to  her  your- 
I  self.  The  public  are  warmly  pre- 
|; ;  I  l>ossessed  in  her  favour  ;  and  should 
"i-  '  you  be  unable  to  conclude  any  en- 
I  gagement  with  her,  it  assuredly  will 
j  be  the  more  urgent  and  indispensable 
^  i  that  her  successor  here  should  be  of 
^  I  such  eminence  and  celebrity  as  may 
guard  our  theatre  from  any  imputa- 
tions  which  might  otherwise  be 
thrown  upon  the  liberality  of  its 
IP  I  management. 

^  I  1  could  have  wished  that  your 
\  Excellency  had  sent  to  us  here  some- 
I  thing  new  from  the  Leipsic  fair, 
I  which  might  have  relished  as  an 
’  elegant  and  tasteful  desert ;  or  at 
I  least  that  you  had  pointed  out  to  our 
j  notice  some  recent  drama  of  merit ; — 
hut  my  curiosity  will  now  very  speed- 
I  l|y  he  gratified,  as  the  waggon  ar- 
i  rives  early  next  morning  with  books 
lor  Sch  wan.  My  “  Cabal  and  Love’* 


has  been  favourably  noticed  in  the 
Gotha  ncwspapci;,  but  in  so  slight 
and  superficial  a  manner,  that  it  can 
aftbrd  no  information  to  the  curious 
and  intelligent  reader.  I  am  at  pre¬ 
sent  more  perplexed  and  embarrassed 
than  ever  as  to  my  new  dramatic 
work  ; — \vere  I,  in  this,  to  follow  the 
wishes  and  kind  incentives  of  my 
friends,  1  ought  to  select  some  noble 
and  impressive  historical  subject  for 
my  dramatic  labours,  and  especially 
to  proceed  zealously  with  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  ray  “  Don  Carlos,”  the  plan 
of  which  1  have  already  submitted 
to  the  discriminating  attention  of 
Gotter,  who  honours  it  with  his  va¬ 
luable  and  most  earnest  commenda¬ 
tion.  It  must,  indeed,  I  think,  he 
allowed,  that  a  dramatic  subject, 
which  soars  not  above  the  more  fa¬ 
miliar  objects  and  relations  of  middle 
life,  however  felicitously  and  finely 
developed,  can  never  possess,  in  the 
minds  of  the  great — thirsting  after 
the  delineation  of  more  elevated  and 
uncommon  incident — that  im])res- 
eive  and  commanding  interest,  which 
awaits  the  bolder  and  more  dignified 
efforts  of  the  dramatic  poet.  I  may 
also  add,  that  a  drama  of  this  more 
elevated  and  striking  cast  of  incident 
earns,  for  the  poet,  and  the  theatre 
for  which  he  writes,  a  greater  and 
more  rapidly-established  celebrity 
than  might  perhaps  have  been  ac¬ 
quired  by  three  pieces  of  more  do¬ 
mestic  and  unpretending  incident. 
In  this  stale  of  indecision,  I  eagerly 
desire  the  valuable  opinion  of  your 
Excellency  to  determine  me,  finally, 
as  to  what  description  of  dramatic 
subject  I  ought  to  choose  for  my 
poetical  exertions.  1  may  here  ven¬ 
ture  to  assure  you,  that  “  Carlos” 
will  in  nothing  partake  of  the  colder 
and  less-inviting  features  of  a  politi¬ 
cal  drama.  It  is  rather  my  great 
aim  to  pourtray  the  singular  and 
striking  domestic  incidents  of  a  Royal 
House, — to  develope  suitably  the  ter¬ 
rible  situation  of  a  father,  who  finds, 
in  his  own  son,  the  object  of  his  dark 
and  cruel  jealousy,  and  the  yet  more 
pitiable  and  agonizing  picture  of  the 
son,  who,  with  all  the  splendour  and 
power  of  his  title  to  the  most  potent 
and  magnificent  kingdom  in  the 
world,  yet  fondly  loves,  without  hope, 
and  at  last  falls  the  unhappy  victim 
of  the  most  stern  and  unrelenting 
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paternal  vengeance.  Such  situation, 
so  striking  and  impressive,  1  should 
imagine,  it’  unfolded  with  corres- 
)H)nding  dramatic  power,  could  not 
fail  to  beget  an  interest  of  a  very 
high  and  dignified  kind.  In  the 
treatment  of  this  drama,  1  shall  most 
studiously  seek  to  avoid  whatever,  in 
the  incidents,  or  their  poetical  co¬ 
louring,  might  have  the  slightest 
temler.cy  to  shock  or  revolt  the  feel¬ 
ings. 

1  conclude  hy  expressing  the  ear¬ 
nest  wish,  not  only  of  myself,  but  of 
all  our  friends  of  the  Society,  that  we 
may  very  speedily  have  again  the 
happiness  of  seeing  you  in  the  midst 
of  us.  W'ith  the  truest  respect,  «S:c. 


rea^AHidcncc. 

ready  written.  Ever  with  the  sin- 
cerest  respect,  &c.  &c. 


Frederick  Schiller  engages,  for  the 
yearly  remuneration  of  fifty  ducats, 


to  publish  a  Dramaturgy  of  the  Man- 
I'.eim  National  Theatre,  and  to  (k- 


Schiller  to  the  aanic. 


^lanheiTHy  2d  July  1784. 


I  now  send  your  Excellency,  in¬ 
closed,  agreeably  to  your  wish,  my 
.short-written  plan,  or  prospectus,  for 
the  Manheim  Dramaturgy,  upon 
vliich  1  am  so  zealously  bent  to 
engage.  Should  this  work,  as  I  feel 
assured,  form  an  epoch  in  our ‘stage, 
and  prove  the  noble  and  eftective 
means  of  raising  into  importance 
our  national  drama,  and  giving  to  it 
an  enduring  and  splendid  celebrity, 
1  shall  not — 1  may  with  ardent  truth 
affirm — allow  the  smallness  of  the 
pecuniary  recompence  to  lead  me  af¬ 
terwards  to  turn  aside  from  the  un¬ 
dertaking.  ^Vithout,  how’cver,  such 
pecuniary  aid,  iny  ])resent  circum¬ 
stances  render  it  wholly  im])ossible 
for  me  to  enter  upon  the  work  ;  and 
the  fond  and  delightful  anticipations 
in  which  1  have  st)  eagerly  indulged, 
must  at  once  fail  of  their  accom¬ 
plishment.  1  desire  to  hear  from 
your  Excellency,  as  speedily  as  pos¬ 
sible,  in  return,  that,  should  your 
oj)inion  prove  favourable  to  my 
wishes,  I  may  at  once  proceed  to 
take  the  i>rcper  and  necessary  mea¬ 
sures  for  entering  upon  the  work ; 
and  for  this  purjwse  send  off’  several 
letters,  which  now  lie  before  me  al- 


liver  to  the  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment,  of  the  Electoral  Theatre,  a 
stipulated  number  of  copies*. 

Impressed  with  the  most  lively 
conviction  of  the  extensive  benefit 
which  the  National  Theatre  at  Man- 
heim  would  derive  from  the  ])ubli- 
cation  of  a  Monthly  Dramaturgy, 
which  shall  lay  before  the  public  a 
full  detail  of  its  regular  business  and 
transactions,  and  also  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  and  peculiarities  of  its  inter¬ 
nal  management,  I  have  determined 
to  engage  in  this  work,  and  to  de¬ 
vote  myself  zealously  to  its  accom¬ 
plishments. 

As  to  the  necessary  and  separate 
divisions  of  the  Journal,  my  views 
are  simply  these : 

It  ought  to  be  prefaced,  by 
way  of  introduction,  by  an  historical 
account  of  our  Theatre  in  Manheim, 
from  the  period  of  its  first  establish¬ 
ment,  to  the  present  time,  and  of  the 
chief  revolutions  by  which  ithas  been 
eftected.  A  just  tribute  of  commen¬ 
dation  ought  here  also  to  be  paid  to 
its  distinguished  manager. 

2d.  A  general  review  of  the  ma¬ 
nagement,  economy,  and  policy  of 
the  stage ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  of 
the  enlightened  and  guiding  taste 
by  which  these  are  so  effectively  di¬ 
rected. 

3d.  What  immediately  and  per¬ 
sonally  relates  to  the  performers 
some  traits  of  their  nistory,  their 
peculiar  range  of  characters,  their 
salaries,  and  a  variety  of  other  inci¬ 
dental  matters. 

4/A.  An  enumeration  of  the  dra¬ 
matic  pieces  of  most  merit  and  cele¬ 
brity,  which  have  hitherto  appeared 
on  our  stage ;  accompanied  by  some 
remarks  on  their  representation  at 
the  time,  and  their  reception  by  the 
public. 


^  following  plan  was  laid  before  the  Society  of  the  Palatinate,  with  the  view, 

obtaining  for  the  work  their  aid  and  sanction.  We  here  give  the  Pro- 

^  Journal ;  as  it  cannot  assuredly  be  devoid  of  high  interest,  to 

1.  tKoL.1*!  A'  b  oent  of  80  distinguished  and  zealous  a  cultivator  of  the  draxn*i 

rartpri  •  j  divisions  of  topics,  which  seemed  to  him  proper  to  cha- 

ractense  a  work  of  this  description. 
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St'/t  Hu  t  's  Correspondence* 


5fh.  'Pile  tljcatrical  business  anil 
occurrences  of  each  month,  with  the 
critical  awards  of  the  select  Commit¬ 
tee  of  the  Society,  or  the  Theatrical 
-  Body  of  Management. 

6th.  Essays  and  disquisitions  re¬ 
lative  to  the  dramatic  art,  which,  in 
my  view,  would,  it  is  probable,  em¬ 
brace  the  whole  system  of  the  art. 

Ifh.  The  solution  of  questions  re- 
;  lative  to  the  drama,  projwsed  by  tlie 
Theatrical  Committee  of  Manage¬ 
ment. 

St/i.  A  particular  portion  of  the 
Journal  shall  be  set  apart,  under  the 
title  of  Miscellanies  or  Additions,  for 
anecdotes,  poetical  pieces,  extracts, 
and  all  those  other  topics  and  mat¬ 
ters  which  do  not  naturally  fall  un¬ 
der  any  of  the  other  marked  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  publication. 

To  enable  the  editor  of  the  work 
to  devote  to  it  the  full  exercise  of  his 
talents,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  de¬ 
liver,  without  restraint,  his  candid 
and  unbiassed  views  on  dramatic  art, 
he  conceives  it  indispensable,  that, 
by  the  allowance  of  a  moderate  com¬ 
pensation  from  the  theatre,  he  should 
be  thrown  wholly  free  from  any  de¬ 
pendence  on  the  selfishness  or  ca¬ 


price  of  the  publisher  or  bookseller. 
Should  the  Theatrical  Body  of  Ma¬ 
nagement  not  regard  the  numerous 
ami  striking  acl vantages  which  would 
result  to  them,  from  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  this  work,  as  too  dearly  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  expence  of  fifty  ducats, 
then  the  plan  may  be  said  to  be  not 
far  from  its  successful  completion  ; 
and  I  eagerly  and  solemnly  engage 
to  devote  myself  to  the  task,  and  to 
give  to  it  the  most  zealous  and  un¬ 
remitting  exertions  of  my  industry 
and  my  talents.  I  promise,  that  the 
Journal  shall  first  apjiear  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  August,  1784;  that  the 
Theatrical  Management  shall  be 
freed  from  all  other  expence  and  con¬ 
cern  in  its  publication ;  and  that, 
each  month,  1  shall  deliver  to  them, 
free  of  charge,  a  stipulated  number 
of  impressions  of  tne  work.  The 
Committee  of  the  Electoral  Theatre 
shall,  in  short,  be  in  no  w'ay  impli¬ 
cated  in  the  risk  of  the  undertaking, 
but  shall  merely  affix  to  the  work 
the  sanction  of  their  signature,  to 
guard  the  Editor  against  the  piracy  of 
liis  Journal  *. 

F.  Schiller. 

At  Manheiin,  *-Zd  July  1T84. 


*  This  zealous  and  patriotic  attempt  of  Schiller,  to  reform  and  elevate  the  national 
drama,  would  seem  to  have  failed,  because  refused  the  countenance  and  support  of 
the  Scientific  S{>ciety  of  the  Palatinate.  In  a  letter  to  his  friend  Ritter  v.  Klein, 
Schiller  has  these  words : — “  The  views  of  Dalberg  and  myself,  which  we  shortly  laid 
before  the  Society,  were  received  in  a  manner  extremely  opposite  to  what  our  eager 
wishes  had  led  us  to  expect ;  and  from  the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  several  of  the 
members,  I  have  been  led,  with  chagrin,  to  remark,  that  all  measures  for  the  advance¬ 
ment  of  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  the  more  refined  cultivation  of  art,  find  little  counte¬ 
nance  or  favour  from  those  purely  scientific  men,  who  seem  to  deem  it  below  the 
dignity  of  their  nature  to  foster  or  encourage  any  attempts  of  this  kind.”  Schiller, 
however,  shortly  afterwards  accomplished,  in  part,  the  design  of  his  proposed  Dra¬ 
maturgy,  by  becoming  the  conductor  of  a  periodical  work  entitled  “  Rheinischc 
Ihalia.'^  In  the  prefatory  announcement  of  this  publication,  Schiller,  it  may  be 
presumed,  having  still  in  his  mind  the  desertion  of  his  late  friends  of  the  Society^ 
says,  with  a  noble  and  dignified  reliance  on  the  extent  of  his  own  jwwers,  “  All  my 
connections  arc  now'  dissolved, — the  public  is  to  me  now  every  thing, — my  great  in¬ 
centive  to  exertion, — my  sovereign  guide, — my  confident  and  all-powerful  adviser,— 
to  it  1  now  wholly  resign  myself, — to  the  authority  of  this  tribunal  alone  do  1  desire 
to  bow,  w'hich,  while  it  inspires  me  with  dread,  I  respectfully  reverence.  The  secret 
and  strong  impulse  of  something  great  and  elevated  within  me,  irresistibly  urges  me, 
in  all  that  pertains  to  imagination  and  poetic  conception,  to  shake  from  me  every 
deadening  or  minute  entanglement,  and  alone  to  listen  to  the  decision  of  the  world,— 
to  ap|)eal  to  no  other  throne  than  the  human  heart,  and  its  passions  and  affections. 
Posterity  willingly  disregard  a  writer,  who,  in  his  narrow'er  views,  has  remained  cal¬ 
lous  and  insensible  to  the  noble  incentives  of  the  general  voice.  1  must  candidly  own, 
that,  in  taking  upon  myself  the  management  and  direction  of  the  ‘  RheUiiiche  ThaliOj* 
my  most  powerful  and  decisive  inducement  was  to  create,  betw'een  the  public  and 
myself,  a  kindly  and  endearing  bond  of  union.'* 
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MtMOIUP  OF  OWAIN  GLYNDWB  *. 


We  hail  with  pleasure  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  work,  for  although  its 
title  is  as  clumsily  constructed,  and 
its  contents  as  awkwardly  arranged, 
as  it  is  possible  for  them  to  be,  still 
we  are  inclined  to  look  upon  it  as  an 
introduction  to  better  things  on  the 
part  of  the  Welsh  Ijitcruti.  Of 
matters  of  literature,  the  Welsh  have 
been  hitherto  lamentably  neglectful ; 
and  we  cannot  censure,  in  terms  too 
]x*remptory  and  severe,  the  very  cul- 
])able  and  discouraging  inattention 
which  characterises  their  conduct  in 
thisresj>ect.  Nobody  can  admiremore 
than  we  do  the  general  character 
of  the  Cambro-llritish  :  it  is  replete 
with  loyalty,  generosity,  frank  and 
open-hearted  hospitality;  but  the 
exercise  of  these  gootl  qualities  does 
not  extend  either  to  the  fostering 
of  living  talent,  or  to  the  rescuing 
from  oblivion  the  genius  of  past  ages. 
It  is  to  the  Welsh  gentleman — we 
sjH*ak  in  general  terms — a  matter 
of  very  small  moment  whether  his 
country  becomes  celebrated  for  the 
j>riHluction  of  learned  men  ;  at  all 
events,  he  does  not  deem  it  requisite 
to  make  the  smallest  exertion  in 
fuitherance  of  such  an  object ;  for — 
it  is  sad  to  say — he  ]K>ssesses  none  of 
that  intellectual  ambition  which  is 
at  once  such  an  ornament  to  the  pos¬ 
sessor,  and  so  extensive  a  source  of 


utility  to  mankind  in  general.  He 
is  sufficiently  contented  and  happy 
in  the  enjoyment  of  the  more  hum¬ 
ble  and  tangible  pleasures  of  a  coun¬ 
try  life,  and  delights  to  mingle  with 
those  individuals  whose  habits  and 
inclinations  are  similar  to  his  own. 
To  his  dull  and  clouded  perception, 
the  labours  of  the  learned  can  be  at¬ 
tended  with  no  earthly  advantage. 
Nay,  we  know  of  more  than  one  in¬ 
stance,  wherein  the  productions  of 
highly-gifted  individuals  have  been 
treated  with  ridicule,  because  they 
were  unintelligible  ;  and  considered 
puerile,  because  they  w’ere  unprofit¬ 
able. 

Hut  this  indolent  carelessness  is 
by  no  means  a  virtue ;  nor  must  it 
be  accounted  one  of  the  blessings  of 
a  pastoral  life.  A\"ales  is  a  secluded, 
but  not  an  uncivilized  country  ;  and 
this  inattention  to  the  benefits  of 
learning  is  a  disgraceful,  if  not  a 
dangerous  evil.  It  was,  in  fact,  this 
discouraging  apathy  which  nipped 
in  the  bud  the  expanding  genius  of 
a  Goronwy  Owen,  which  chilled  the 
glowing  spirit  of  an  Evan  Evans, 
and  which  permitted  that  noble  mo¬ 
nument  of  Cymric  literature — the 
Archaiology  of  \Tales — to  be  collect¬ 
ed  and  printed  at  the  sole  expence  of 
Owen  Jones,  “  the  Thames-Street 
furrier  t.  ’ 


•  Memoirs  of  Owen  (ilcndower,  (Owain  Glyndwr,)  with  a  Sketch  of  the  History  of 
the  Ancient  Britons,  fnrni  the  Conquest  of  Wales,  by  Edward  the  First,  to  the  present 
time  ;  illustrated  with  various  Notes,  Genealogical  and  Topographical.  By  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Thomiis,  Hector  of  Abesporth,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Llanddewi  Al)erarth,  and 
Author  of  the  Su  David's  Prize  Essay  for  1810,  on  the  Study  of  the  Hebrew  Lan- 
guage.  Haverfordwest.  182?.  8vo.  pp.  240. 

-f  In  a  spirited  Letter  now  before  us,  addressed,  by  the  Editor  of  the  Cambro-Bri- 
ton,  (on  the  demise  of  his  work,  want  of  due  encouragement^  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Shrewsbury  Chronicle,  a  large  portion  of  this  reprehensible  heedlcssness  is  attributed  to 
the  withering  intiuenee  t»f  Sectarianism.  “  It  may  now'  be  worth  while,”  says  the  writer, 
“  shortly  to  advert  to  the  actual  indifference  with  w'hich  (notwithstanding  all  that  has 
Ixsen  pretended  to  the  contrary)  the  Welsh  regard  the  cause  of  their  national  literature  ; 
€>f  that  literature,  I  mean,  in  its  highest  and  most  interesting  associations,  as  exhibit¬ 
ing,  to  our  view,  the  fast-fleeting  traces  of  all  that  was  anciently  of  worth  in  the  ge- 

In  the  character  of  the  Cvmn'.  I  have  already  incidenUllv 
Rttnbut^  this  indifference  to  natural  causes  ;  and,*  as  *far  as  national  habits  and  pre‘- 
judi^'s  become  a  secoml  nature,  1  have  been  right for  it  is  too  probable  that  the 
apathy  in  question  has  its  root  in  those  peculiar  religious  propensities  to  which  Wales 
iws,  for  a  long  wnes  of  years,  been  proverbially  subjec^  and  which  have  established 
t^r  exclusive  d.Kninion  over  the  mind,  at  the  expence  of  those  more  unconstrained 
II  cultivation  of  refined  literature  and  of  general  science. 

^  consequence,  a  taste  for  the  Uterer  humaniores-— for  the  more  po¬ 

lished  lc.uning  of  the  world— has  been  too  often  obscured  by  the  gloom  of  fanaticism. 
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of  Owain  Glyndu'r. 


Hut  while  Welshmen,  in  general, 
are  thus  inattentive  to  the  interests 
and  encouragement  of  literature, 
there  are  a  few  spirited  individuals 
whose  utmost  efforts  have  been  ex¬ 
erted  to  counteract  the  effects  of  this 
reproachful  indifference  ;  and  these 
are  the  patriotic  members  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  societies,  which  have  been 
established  by  A\>lshmen  for  the 
purpose  of  rescuing  their  country 
from  the  disgraceful  gloom  in  which 
it  has  hitherto  been  shrouded.  Of 
these  societies,  the  princi])al  are  the 
(hryneddifj^ion,  or  North  Walesmen  ; 
and  the  Cymmrudorwn,  or  Fellow- 
countrymen — each  being  particularly 
devoted  to  the  purpose  above  men¬ 
tioned.  'I'he  first  of  these  institu¬ 
tions  was  founded  in  the  year  1771, 
by  Owen  Jones,  the  collector  of  the 
Arehaiology,  whose  whole  life  was 
dedicated  to  the  preservation  of  tlie 
literary  treasures  of  his  country. 
'J'his  excellent  man,  wdth  a  persever¬ 
ance  as  ardent  as  it  w'as  inflexible, 
employed  his  time  and  his  purse  in 
the  collection  of  all  the  ancient  ma¬ 
nuscripts  relating  to  the  history, 
poetry,  and  antiquities  of  Wales ; 
and,  in  addition  to  those  of  which 
the  Arehaiology  consists,  he  succeed- 
c'd  in  obtaining  nearly  one  hundred 
quarto  volumes  of  Welsh  poetry, 
which  have  been  lately  purchased  by 
the  Cynimrodorion  Society.  There 
is  one  event  relating  to  the  benefi¬ 
cence  of  this  generous  Welshman, 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  estima¬ 
ted.  A  few  years  after  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Gwyneddigion  Society, 
the  author  of  a  celebrated  Welsh  Es¬ 
say,  to  which  one  of  the  Society's 
prizes  had  been  awarded,  attracted, 
in  consequence,  the  notice  of  its  li¬ 
beral  founder.  A  correspondence 
between  them  was  the  result,  in  the 


course  of  which  this  Al’elsh  Mrccenas 
urged  his  new  friend  to  give  his  ta¬ 
lents  the  benefit  of  an  academical 
education,  using,  in  his  letter  on  the 
occasion,  these  characteristic  words : 
“  1  will  bear  your  expcnccs :  draw 
upon  me  for  any*sum  of  money  you 
may  he  in  need  of  whilst  at  College. 
And  the  condition  of  the  obligation 
is  this :  that  if,  by  any  reverse  of 
fortune,  I  should  becemo  poor,  and 
you  in  a  state  of  afiliience,  then  you 
must  maintain  me.”  No  stronger 
])roof  of  his  generosity  can  be  re¬ 
quired.  It  is  proper  to  add,  however, 
that  the  gentleman  here  alluded  to 
was  only  once  under  the  necessity  of 
trespassing  on  his  patron's  munifi¬ 
cence,  and  he  then  found  him  true 
to  his  benevolent  promise ;  yet  it 
takes  nothing  from  the  merit  of  his 
intention  that  it  was  not  more  fully 
executed.  It  should  also  lye  remem¬ 
bered,  that,  by  his  judicious  discern¬ 
ment  in  this  instance,  and  by  his 
encouraging  instigation,  he  was  the 
means  of  bringing  into  public  notice 
an  individual,  moving  in  the  lowest 
ranks  of  life,  who  has  since  proved 
himself  a  distinguished  proficient  in 
the  national  literature  of  his  country*. 

The  Cynimrodorion  Society— -of 
which,  we  are  happy  to  observe.  Sir 
^V' alter  Scott  and  Mr  Southey  are 
honorary  members — has  been  estab¬ 
lished  little  more  than  two  years  t. 
It  was  founded  by  some  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Gwyneddigion, 
and  is  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial 
to  the  literary  interests  of  the  Princi¬ 
pality  than  any  other  Society  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Its  avow¬ 
ed  object  is,  “  to  preserve  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  remains  of  ancient  British 
literature,  and  to  promote  its  future 
cultivation  by  every  means  in  its 
power.”  If  the  members  will  be 


or  lost  in  the  baneful  vortex  of  theological  controversy.  I  do  not  state  this,  however, 
as  a  universal  position  ;  but  that  it  is  the  general  case,  every  man  of  candour  will 
grant.  Even  with  those  of  the  most  liberal  attainments,  w  hatever  knowledge  they 
possess  of  the  Welsh  tongue,  is,  in  most  cases,  devoted  rather  to  the  objects  I  have 
briefly  alluded  to,  than  to  the  more  classical  purpose  of  illustrating  those  valuable 
treasures  which  antiquity  has  to  reveal.  Whatever  be  the  grounds  upon  which  this 
l)e^liariiy,  in  the  character  of  the  Welsh,  is  to  be  defended,  it  is  no  less  true,  that 
It  is  the  main  cause  of  their  general  disrelish  for  those  literary  pursuits  in  which  other 
nations  arc  know'n  to  exult.” 

•  Cambro-Briton,  Vol.  I.  p.  22. 

f  Properly  speaking,  this  Institution  was  originally  formed  in  the  year  1751,  but, 
during  the  late  protracted  w’ar,  it  sunk  into  inaction,  and,  in  fact,  ceased  to  exist.  Its 
l>resent  revival,  under  the  sanction  and  patronage  of  our  most  gracious  Majesty,  may 
be  considered,  in  every  respect,  as  an  original  formation.  Esto  perpetua  ! 
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active  anil  vigilant,  much  good  will 
undoubtedly  accrue  from  their  pro¬ 
ceedings  ;  and  w’e'rejoice  to  find  that 
the  ])rcparations  for  their  first  volume 
of  'I'ransactions  afibrd  such  gooil 
earnest  of  their  future  ojKrations. 
Hut  they  must  not  relax  in  their  ex¬ 
ertions  ;  the  utmost  activity  and 
j>erseverance  must  he  exercised,  it 
thev  wish  to  achieve  those  ends 
which  their  Society  is  so  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  accomplish  ; — and,  if  they 
will  exert  tlieinselves,  we  shall  not 
be  without  hope,  that 

I. earning  once  more  shall  round  high 
Snowdon  rise, 

Ueani  o'er  his  head,  and  blossom  to  the 
sk  ies— 

On  Truth's  bright  wings  to  Fame  eternal 
soar. 

Till  time  shall  fail,  and  record  be  no  more. 

The  existence  of  this  Institution 
diK's  not,  by  any  means,  invalidate 
the  truth  of  our  assertions  respecting 
the  indolence  and  inattention  of  the 
M'elsh.  On  the  contrary,  it  renders 
our  position  the  more  apparent ;  for, 
although  this  Society  has  been  now 
eslablisheil  more  than  tw’o  years,  yet 
we  regret  to  say,  that  a  very  small 
proportion  only  of  the  gentlemen  re¬ 
sident  in  Wales  have  condescended 
to  afford  it  su])port  by  becoming 
members.  This  apathy  is,  indeed,  a 
reproach  to  a  people  so  ancient  and 
geneious  as  the  Welsh  ;  and  happy 
should  we  be  if  the  censure  which 
we "  have  thus  ventured  to  apply 
should  have  the  effect  of  awakening, 
in  their  bosoms,  some  sparks  of  that 
j)atriotic  fire  which  is  so  congenial  to 
the  manners  of  an  honourable  na¬ 
tion.  But  this,  we  confess — and  we 
confess  it  with  sorrow — is  nearly 
hopeless  ;  and  we  have  prefaced  our 
article  with  these  remarks,  more  for 
the  purpose  of  offering  some  apology 
for  the  apparent  idleness  of  >Telsh 
scholars,  than  with  the  hojH?  of  sti¬ 
mulating  the  IVelsh,  in  general,  to 
exertion.  And  having,  to  the  best 
of  our  power,  accomplished  our  pur- 
|H)se  in  this  rcsiK'ct,  we  will  now 
proceed  to  the  more  immediate  object 
of  our  Essay,  namely,  the  Memoirs 
of  Owain  (Jlyndwr. 

The  conquest  of  Wales,  by  Ed¬ 
ward  tlic  First,  retluced  the  Welsh 
to  a  state  of  bondage,  as  severe  as  it 
was  unmerited  ;  and,  notwithstand¬ 


ing  all  the  persevering  efforts  of  the 
C’onqucror,  the  (’anibro-British  were 
by  no  means  disposed  to  submit 
tranquilly  to  the  domination  of  the 
English  Justinian.  Several  circum¬ 
stances  contributed  to  render  them 
thus  discoiuenicd  and  contumacious. 
In  the  first  place,  the  rigorous  seve¬ 
rities  whicli  Edward  was  compelleil 
to  exercise  towards  them,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  breaking  down  and  taming 
their  fiery  and  unbending  spirit, 
were  by  no  means  calculated  to  iin- 
press  them  with  any  very  favourable 
opinion  of  the  clemency  of  their  con¬ 
queror.  Edward  perhaps  treated  the 
Welsh  with  too  much  rigour.  He 
does  not  appear  to  have  sufficiently 
considered  the  natural  warmth  and 
ardour  of  their  character ;  nor  does 
he  seem  to  have  paid  sufficient  at¬ 
tention  to  the  manner  in  which  this 
impetuous  character  had  been  foster¬ 
ed  by  freedom,  and  by  all  the  ordi¬ 
nary  occupations  incident  to  a  nation 
of  untutored  warriors. 

His  treatment  of  Dafydd,  the 
rightful  successor  to  the  sovereign¬ 
ty  of  M'ales,  was  cruel  and  horrible 
in  the  extreme.  This  prince,  insti¬ 
gated  by  some  private  quarrel,  had, 
in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  deserted 
his  brother  Llewelyn,  the  last-crown¬ 
ed  monarch  of  M^ales,  and  entered 
into  the  service  of  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  Edward,  well  aware  of  the 
im|>ortance  of  cultivating  the  good¬ 
will  of  his  new  ally,  created  him  a 
Knight,  and  subsequently  conferred 
upon  him  the  dignity  of  a  Baron  ; 
and  by  these,  and  other  marks  of  dis¬ 
tinction,  he  won  the  regard  of  the 
Welsh  Prince.  About  a  year,  how¬ 
ever,  before  the  death  of  Llewelyn, 
Dafydd  became  reconciled  to  his 
brother,  and  returned  to  Wales  to 
fight  under  his  standard,  and  to  co¬ 
operate  with  the  Welsh,  in  their 
struggle  with  the  English.  All  their 
patriotic  efforts  were,  however,  in¬ 
effectual.  Llewelyn  was  slain  at  the 
Battle  of  Buellt, — his  countrymen 
were  conquered, — and  his  brother 
Dafydd,  a  short  time  afterwards,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  by 
whom  he  was  formally  tried  and 
condemned,  for  swerving  from  his 
allegiance  to  the  King  of  England. 
This  proceeding  was,  it  is  true,  per¬ 
fectly  consistent  with  the  principles  of 
justice  and  of  monarchical  right ;  but 
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Wt*  (jufstioii  whether  it  was  altoge¬ 
ther  'I’bere  can  be  no  doubt, 

that  the  subseciuent  execution  of  this 
prince,  attended,  as  it  w’as,  with  such 
horrid  and  deliberate  barbarity  *, 
roused  most  effectually  the  indigna¬ 
tion  of  the  W'elsh,  and  excited  them, 
in  after  times,  to  vengeance  and  re¬ 
bellion.  Attached,  as  this  people 
had  always  been,  to  their  native 
princes,  and  strengthened,  as  their 
attachment  hail  become,  by  the  cala¬ 
mities  in  which  both  prince  and 
pi.isaut  were  involved,  during  their 
warfare  with  Kngland,  it  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  tliey  could  behold 
with  apathy,  or  regard  with  any 
other  feelings  than  those  of  hatred 
and  liorror,  the  indignities  which 
were  so  relentlessly  heaped  upon  the 
head  of  their  unfortunate  Sovereign. 

Hut  Edward’s  sternness  did  not 


stop  here.  There  was  another  deed 
of  wrong  and  cruelty  to  be  perform¬ 
ed,  and  that  was  the  persecution  of 
the  bards,  and  the  destruction,  by 
measures  neither  mild  nor  justifi¬ 
able,  of  the  influence  which  they 
possessed  over  their  countrymen  t. 
Amongst  a  nation  of  such  rude  and 
untractable  warriors  as  the  ^V'elsh, 
the  bards  tilled  a  very  high  and  con¬ 
spicuous  station.  We  must  not  con¬ 
sider  them  merely  as  poets, — as  the 
reciters  of  the  heroic  achievements  of 
their  chieftains, — or  as  the  inventors 
of  pleasing  fictions,  to  soothe,  in  the 
hour  of  relaxation  from  battle  or  the 
chace,  the  rough  and  irritable  minds 
of  the  people.  We  must  look  upon 
them  as  the  performers  of  more  use¬ 
ful  actions, — as  the  annalists  of  the 
age,  and  as  the  inspiriting  encoura- 
gers  of  all  that  was  noble,  valiant, 
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•  The  ancient  punishiiKiit  for  treason  was  inflicted,  fto  the  very  letter,  upon  the 
^^I’pcrson  of  this  unfortunate  j)rince.  He  was  executed  at  Shrewsbury  ;  and  “  such,’* 
«.iys  the  historian,  *■*  was  the  pleasure  w  hich  the  death  of  Dafydd  gave  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  that  the  citizens  of  York  and  Winchester  contended,  with  savage  eagerness,  for 
sf  the  shoulder  of  this  unhappy  prince.  I’hat  honour  w'as  decided  in  favour  of 
■  .s  Winchester ;  and  the  remaining  quarters  were  sent,  with  the  utmost  dispatch,  to 
p'.  ^York,  Bristol,  and  Northampton.  To  feast,  still  more,  the  eyes  of  the  jXioplc,  his 

i  i  head  was  sent  to  the  Tow'er  of  London,  and,  iK-ing  fixed  on  a  j)ole,  w  as  placed  near 

that  of  his  brother  Llewelyn.  Every  generous  idea  and  lilieral  sentiment  seem  to 
have  been  extinguished  in  national  hatred,  and  in  the  frenzy  of  joy  which  had  seized 
U{){)n  the  English.”  Warrington'' s  Ilistonj  of  iValcs^  Vol.  II.  2rtH-9. 

■f  Notwithstanding  the  assent  given,  by  historians  in  general,  to  the  massacre  of 
the  bards  by  Edward,  wc  are  inclined  to  believe  that  such  an  event  never  occurred. 
None  of  the  numerous  bardic  productions,  since  the  time  of  Edward,  make  the  slight¬ 
est  allusion  to  the  massacre — an  omission  which  certainly  would  not  have  happened, 
had  there  been  a  good  foundation  for  the  rejK)rt.  Besides,  the  event  becomes  more 
than  doubtful,  when  we  consider  the  authority  upon  w’hich  it  is  founded  ;  and  this 
authority,  it  ap{)cars,  is  a  casual  expression  in  the  History  of  the  (iwedir  Family. 
The  passage  is  as  follow's :  si>eaking  of  a  poem  he  has  just  tran.scril)cd,  Sir  John 
Wynn,  the  historian,  remarks ;  “  This  is  the  most  ancient  song  I  can  find  extant, 
which  is  addressed  to  any  of  mine  ancestors,  since  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First,  u'ho 
^  caused  all  onr  bards  to  be  hanged  by  martiaUlaw^  as  stirrers  of  the  jicople  to  sedition.” 
Upon  this  very  slender  testimony,  then,  (for  Sir  John  made  this  assertion  merely  on 
the  current  tradition  of  the  country",)  is  founded  the  occurrence  of  an  event,  certainly 
III  interesting  in  an  historical  point  of  view ;  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose,  that 
it  chiefly  owes  its  origin  to  the  exaggeration,  prompted  by  that  fierce  hatred  which 
the  Welsh,  for  a  long  time,  entertained  towards  their  conqueror.  Another  writer, 
the  Rev.  Evan  Evans,  in  his  learned  “  Dissertatio  de  Bardia,”  adopts  the  general 
opinion,  which  he  supports,  by  asking  if  it  be  all  wonderful  that  such  a  deed  should 
be  i)erpetrated  by  one  who  had  {lersecuted,  with  so  much  rigour,  the  Princes  Lle¬ 
welyn  and  Dafydd  ?  “  Cum  Cambriam,”  he  writes,  “  in  suam  potestatem  redegerat 
Kdwardus,  in  bardos  saeviit  tyrannfim  instar,  et  multos  suspendi  fecit.  Quid 
inirum,”  he  continues,  “  cum  ipsum  Leolinum  principem,  et  Davidem  fratrem  tarn 
inhuinaniter  tractaverit  ?**  Our  author,  as  he  wrote  his  Dissertation  many  years  sub¬ 
sequent  to  the  compilation  of  the  Gwedir  History,  most  likely  relied  upon  the  autho- 
*“'ty  of  that  work,  (which,  indeed,  he  quotes,)  and  chronicled  the  event  accordingly. 
If  Edward,  how'ever,  did  not  actually  destroy  the  bards,  he  adopted  measures  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  exercising  their  office,  and  the  detestation,  occasioned  by  this  cir¬ 
cumstance,  most  probably  contributed  to  the  origin  of  an  opinion  so  generally  enter¬ 
tained. 
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and  honourable,  in  the  Aborigines  of 
our  island.  1  hey  related  and  pre¬ 
served,  in  their  poems  and  songs,  the 
great  events  ot  the  i^tate  j  and,  like 
the  Scalds  of  the  Northern  Nations, 
retained  the  remembrance  of  num¬ 
berless  occurrences,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost  in  utter 
oblivion.  Hut  they  jwssessed  ano¬ 
ther  talent,  which,  probably,  more 
than  all  the  others,  endeared  them 
to  the  hearts  of  the  C’ambrian  Nobi¬ 
lity,  namely,  that  of  being  most  ac¬ 
complished  genealogists.  1  his,  in  the 
estimation  of  a  nation  so  tenacious 
of  hereditary  distinctions,  was  no 
trilling  attainment :  it  served  to  knit 
more  closely  to  the  bard  the  inte¬ 
rests  and  affections  of  the  people, 
and  to  render  him,  not  merely  an 
object  of  reverence  to  the  communi¬ 
ty  at  large,  but  to  every  individual 
member  of  that  community  *. 

Under  these'  circumstances,  then, 
the  |)er seen tion  of  the  bards  was  even, 
of  itself,  an  act  the  very  reverse  of 
conciliating.  Hut  when  we  also  con¬ 
sider  that  these  highly- honoured 
individuals  were  incapacitated  from 
pursuing  their  customary  avocations, 
and,  consequently,  from  administer¬ 
ing  to  the  delight  of  their  country¬ 
men,  we  can  be  at  no  loss,  particu- 
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larly  if  we  bear  in  mind  the  events 
which  we  have  already  adverted  to, 
to  account  for  the  cause  of  that 
detestation  with  which  the  Welsh 
regarded  their  conqueror.  These  ri¬ 
gorous  proceedings  were,  doubtless, 
intended  to  awe  the  enthusiastic  spi- 
rit  of  the  (’ymry  into  subjection,  ami 
to  deprive  them  of  the  means,  or,  at 
least,  of  some  of  the  means,  of  re¬ 
bellion  and  revenge.  Hut,  in  this 
respect,  they  proved  not  only  futile, 
but  prejudicial.  They  paralyzed 
their  energies  for  a  while,  it  is  true, 
but  they  eventually  served  to  in¬ 
crease  that  ferocious  hatred,  which  a 
long  period  of  mutual  hostility  had 
already  rendered  so  destructive  and 
terrible  f. 

Hut  in  order  to  counteract  the 
baneful  effects  of  these  transactions, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
his  conquest  on  a  firmer  foundation, 
Edward  at  length  turned  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  improvement  of  the  Cain- 
bro- British ;  and  this  he  endeavoured 
to  accomplish,  by  such  judicious 
measures  as  his  superior  sagacity  sug¬ 
gested.  The  law’s  of  AV^ales,  how¬ 
ever  effective  they  might  have  been, 
when  originally  framed  by  Hywel 
Dda,  in  the  tenth  century,  had,  by 
the  moral  and  political  changes 
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*  The  provisions  made,  in  the  national  laws,  for  the  encouragement  and  protection 
of  the  banls,  evince  the  very  high  estimation  in  which  they  were  held  by  their  coun¬ 
trymen.  ‘‘  The  domestic  l)ard  (says  the  law)  shall  receive  a  beast  out  of  every  sjwii, 
at  the  taking  of  which  he  is  present,  besides  a  man’s  share,  according  to  his  rank  in 
the  household.  Therefore,  it  there  be  fighting,  he  shall  sing  the  Monarchy  of  Britain 
( unbemuth  y  Prydein)  in  front  of  the  battle.  When  a  bard  shall  ask  a  gift  of  a 
prince,  let  him  sing  one  piece;  when  he  asks  of  a  baron,  let  him  sing  three  piece's; 
and  should  he  ask  of  a  villain,  let  him  sing  till  he  falls  asleep.  His  land  shall  l)e  free ; 
aiwl  he  shall  have  a  horse  in  attendance  from  the  King.  The  chief  of  song  shall  begin 
the  singing  in  the  common  hall.  He  shall  be  next  but  one  to  the  patron  of  the 
family.  He  shall  have  a  harp  from  the  King,  and  a  gold  ring  from  the  Queen,  when 
his  ortice  is  seaired  to  him.  The  harp  he  shall  never  |)art  w  ith.”  That  the  bards 
sometimes  presumed  upon  their  sacred  and  privileged  character,  is  naturally  to  be 
expected  ;  but  st)  highly  were  they  venerated,  that  their  audacity  was  never  punished. 
The  prediction  of  the  oracular  Merlin,  to  the  profligate  Vortigem,  affords  one  instance 
of  this  piwimption  ;  but  Taliesin's  imprecation  on  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd,  Prince  cf 
North  Wales,  affords  a  more  striking  proof  of  the  boldness  of* the  bard.  The  prince, 
It  seems,  had  offended  him,  and  Taliesin  invoked  the  following  curse  :  “  Be  neither 

essing  ni'i  success  to  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd !  May  vengeance  overtake  him  for  the 
wrongs,  the  treachery’,  and  the  cruelty,  he  has  shewn  to  the  race  of  Arthur  !  Waste 
•e  IS  and^,  short  be  his  life,  extensive  be  vengeance  on  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd  !  A 

Uhianedd,  shaggy,  long.toothed,  and  fire-eyed. 
1  his  shall  be  vengeance  on  Maelgwyn  Gwynedd." 

.  ,  ...  Roberts' t  Chronicle  of  the  Kings  of  Britain^  p.  121# 

nrrvinll  RTOv^ations  ali^y  menUoned,  one  was  given  by  the  English, 

hv  1  of  U  ales,  which  could  never  have  been  forgotten  or  fbrgiv«^ 

wZ*"  I"' **^7,  the  Barons  of 

Snoi^den,  with  others  of  the  Welsh  Nobility,  accompanied  Llewelyn  to  London,  to  do 
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which  time  had  wrought,  become 
exceedingly  imperfect,  and  by  no 
means  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
meet  the  contingencies  of  the  State. 
A  statute,  therefore,  was  enacted, 
(V2  Ed.  Li)  by  which  a  system  of 
jurisprudence  w'as  established,  more 
iuitai)le  to  the  condition  of  the 
B'elsh,  and  better  adapted  to  the 
pur})oses  of  the  conqueror.  This 
Statute  (which  is  called  the  Statute 
of  Rhuddlaw)  is  in  the  form  of  a 
Charter,  and  contains  a  very  com¬ 
plete  and  concise  code  of  laws,  for 
the  government  of  W’^ales,  as  well  as 
many  salutary  regulations  for  carry¬ 
ing  the  laws  themselves  into  effect. 
Instead  of  retaining  the  ancient  di¬ 
visions  of  cantreos  (hundreds)  and 
tominwds  (communes),  Edward  di¬ 
vided  AVales  into  counties,  with  a 
Sheriff,  Coroner,  and  other  officers  in 
ejich.  County-Courts  were  also  ap¬ 
pointed  to  be  holden  monthly,  and 
tliose  of  the  Sheriff  half-yearly.  The 
forms  of  w’rits  were  likewise  settled, 
with  the  method  to  be  used  in  all 
law-proccedings,  which  were  to  be 
carried  on  and  decided  within  the 
Principality  ;  it  being  expressly  pro¬ 
vided,  that  the  Welsh  should  not  be 
•ucd  for  debts  and  trespasses  in  the 
/  English  (/ourts. 

These  salutary  enactments  were, 
in  themselves,  well  calculated  to  ef¬ 
fect,  eventually,  that  amelioration  in 
'  the  condition  of  the  Welsh  which  the 
^Phiglish  Monarch  had  in  view ;  for 
although  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
[that  the  Cambro- British  would  im- 
^  nediately  conform  to  the  decrees  of 
|their  conqueror,  yet  the  advantages 
^^vhich  they  must  have  derived  from 
Hhese  temperate  proceedings  would 
^inevitably  have  cancelled  the  obsti- 
itiacy  of  national  prejudice.  But,  un- 
^fortunately  for  the  Welsh,  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  these  laws  was  entrusted  to 
English  officers,  who,  to  use  the 
vords  of  a  contemporary  writer. 


entertaining,  in  common  with  die. 
rest  of  their  countrymen,  an  un¬ 
bounded  animosity  towards  the 
Welsh,  exercised  their  authority 
wdth  unsparing  and  remorseless  vi¬ 
gilance,  and  entirely  subverted  the 
judicious  measures  of  their  Mo¬ 
narch.**  Shamefully  indeed  were  the 
AVelsh  treated  by  the  despotic  ty¬ 
ranny  of  the  King’s  officers  ;  and  we 
select  a  few  examples  of  their  un- 
justitiable  oppression,  from  a  long 
“  Memorial  of  the  Greefes  and  In¬ 
juries  offered  by  the  King  and  his 
officers  to  the  Men  of  Ros  :** 

“  The  Lord  the  King  did  promise  the 
men  of  Ros  that  they  should  have  justice 
in  their  sutes :  after  granting  of  the  which 
articles,  the  said  men  did  homage  to  the 
King.  And  then  the  King  promised 
them,  with  his  owne  mouth,  faithfullie  to 
observe  the  said  articles.  This,  notwith¬ 
standing,  a  certaine  noble  man,  passing  by 
the  King’s  hie  waie,  with  his  wife,  in  the 
King’s  peace,  met  certaine  English  labor¬ 
ers  and  masons  going  to  Uuthlan,  where 
they  did  then  w'orke,  who  attempted,  by 
force,  to  take  awaie  his  wife  from  him  ; 
and  while  he  defended  hir,  as  weell  as  he 
could,  one  of  them  killed  the  wife,  and 
he  w'ho  killed  hir,  with  his  fallow'es,  w'as 
taken  :  and  when  the  kindred  of  hir  which 
was  slaine  required  lawe,  at  the  Justice 
of  Chester’s  hands,  (for  their  kinswoman,) 
they  w'ere  put  in  prison,  and  the  mur- 
therers  were  delivered.” 

“  Item,  A  certain  man  killed  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  had  killed  the  son  of  Grono  ap 
Heilyn,  and  was  taken :  but  when  cer¬ 
taine  of  the  kindred  required  justice  be¬ 
fore  the  Justice  of  Chester,  certaine  of 
them  w’ere  imprisoned,  the  offender  set  at 
libertie,  and  justice  denied  to  the  kindred.” 

‘‘  Item,  It  is  our  right  that  no  stranger 
should  cut  our  woodes  without  our  leave : 
yet  this,  notwithstanding  there  was  a  pro¬ 
clamation  at  Uuthlan,  that  it  should  be 
law’full  for  all  other  men  to  cut  downe 
our  woodes,  but  to  us  it  w’as  forbidden.” 

“  Item.  When  aine  commeth  to  Ruth- 
lan  with  merchandize,  if  he  refuse  what¬ 
soever  anie  English  man  offereth,  he  is 


|imnage  to  Edw’ard,  according  to  a  treaty  concluded  between  the  two  Sovereigns.  The 
elshmen,  as  their  custom  was,  brought  wdth  them  large  retinues,  which  were  quar¬ 
tered  at  Islington,  and  the  neighbouring  villages.  These  places  did  not  affbrd  milk 
sufficient  for  so  many  people,  who  liked  neither  the  wine  nor  the  ale  of  London ;  and, 
i  though  plentifully  entertained,  they  were  much  displeased  with  their  new  manner 
|o  living.  Their  pride,  too,  wa*  offended  by  the  perpetual  curiosity  and  sarcasms  of 
1  e  Londoners,  who  follow^  them  in  crowds,  to  gaze  and  jeer  at  their  uncommon 
?ttrh.  “  No,”  cried  the  indignant  Welshmen  ;  “  we  never  again  w’ill  visit  Islington, 
►xcept  as  conquerors  !”  And  from  that  instant  they  resolved  to  take  up  arms. 

Ctrte  from  a  MS.  in  the  Mostyn  Collection, 
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forUuviili  sent  to  the  castcli  to  prison,  and 
the  Imier  hath  the  things,  and  the  King 
hath  the  price  ;  t’oen  the  souldicrs  of  the 
castcll  first  sjwile  and  Ix'ate  the  partie, 
and  then  cause  him  to  pay  the  ixjrter,  and 
let  him  goe.” 

“//cm.  If  anie  Welshman  buie  anie 
thing  in  Kuthlan,  and  anie  English  man 
do  mecte  him,  he  will  take  it  from  him, 
and  give  him  lesse  than  he  paid  tor  it.” 

“  Item..  Certaine  gentlemen  of  the 
cantrev  of  Ros,  bought  certaine  oflices, 
and  paid  their  monie  for  the  same  ;  yet 
the  Justice  of  Chester  tooke  the  said 
ottices  from  them  without  cause.” 

“  Item.  Our  causes  ought  to  he  decid¬ 
ed  after  the  custome  of  our  lawes ;  but 
our  nH*n  be  compelled  to  sweare  against 
their  consciences,  else  tliey  he  not  siuier- 
cd  to  sweare :  furthermore,  we  sjx'nt  three 
hundreth  inarkes  in  going  to  the  King 
for  justice  in  the  foresaul  .irticles.  And 
when  we  Ixleevcd  to  recover  full  justice, 
the  King  sent  to  our  partes  the  Lord  Re¬ 
ginald  (iray  *,  to  whom  the  King  hath 
set  all  the  landes  to  farme,  to  handle  the 
men  of  the  said  cantrevs  as  it  pleaseth 
him  :  who  compelled  us  to  sweare  in  his 
name,  whereas  we  should  sw  eare  in  the 
King’s  name.  And  where  the  King’s 
crossc  ought  to  be  erected,  he  caused  his 
crossc  to  lx*  erected,  in  token  that  he  is 
the  verie  true  lord  :  and  the  said  Lord 
Reginald,  at  his  first  comming  to  those 
partes  of  W ales,  sold  to  certaine  servants 
of  the  King,  othces  for  ix  inarkes,  w  hich 
the  said  servants  bought  before,  of  the 
King,  for  xxiiij  inarkes;  which  officers 
ought  not  to  be  sold  at  the  choice  of  the 
lord.” 

“  Itcvi.  The  King  gave  ISIeredyth  ap 
Madoc  a  captaineship  for  his  service  ; 
Reginald  Gray  took  it  from  him  :  neither 
could  he  get  anie  remedie  at  the  King’s 
handes  for  the  same 

Tht'se  will  suffice  to  shew  how 
assiduously  the  new  laws  were  con¬ 
temned  and  violated  by  those  very  in¬ 
dividuals  whose  duty  it  was  to  carry 
them  fairly  into  effect ;  and  it  re¬ 


quires  no  very  great  sagacity  to  fore- 
tel  the  consequences  of  these  inttin. 
perate  proceedings.  Revolt  after  rt*. 
volt  sprang  up,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  M'elsh,  who  suffered  severely  for  ' 
the  temerity  and  boldness  with  which 
they  asserted  their  rights,  and  re- 
venged  their  WTongs  :  and,  for  a  long  i 
time  after  the  subjugation  of  their  [ 
country,  they  continued  to  emit,  at  * 
intervals,  sparks  of  that  fiery  valour, 
which  ail  the  oppressive  efforts  of 
their  enemies  could  not  entirely 
quench. 

'Fhe  affairs  of  the  AVelsh  were  in 
this  situation, — and  an  interval  of 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half  had  c-  j 
lapsed  since  the  conquest  of  their  , 
country, — when  a  champion  stood 
forth  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  whose 
valour  had  well  nigh  dissevered  tlie 
chain  which  bound  them  so  strongly, 
and  whose  name  will  never  be 
breathed  by  his  countrymen,  except 
with  sentiments  of  pride  and  admira¬ 
tion.  M’^e  need  scarcely  add,  that 
this  heroic  champion  was  Owaix 
Glyndw'r. 

Owain  Vychan,  or  Vaughan,  usu¬ 
ally  called  (jlyndwrJ;,  was  born  on 
the  28th  of  May  134-9,  “  a  year,”  we 
are  informed,  “  remarkable  for  the 
first  appearance  of  the  pestilence  in 
^V^ales,  and  for  the  birth  of  Owain 
GlyndwT.’/  Holinshed,  w’ho  seems 
to  have  imbibed  a  most  violent  an¬ 
tipathy  to  the  “  W’^elsli  rebel,”  as  he 
calls  him,  relates  a  circumstance  at¬ 
tending  the  birth  of  this  chieftain, 
which  is  doubtless  intended  to  bear 
some  allusion  to  his  sanguinary  and 
turbulent  career :  “  Strange  won¬ 
ders,”  he  says,  happened  at  the 
birth  of  this  man :  for  the  same 
nighte  that  he  was  borne,  all  his  la¬ 
ther's  horses,  in  the  stable,  were 
founde  to  stande  in  bloude  up  to 
their  bellies  !”  He  became  allied  to 


Jbis  Reginald  Gray  seems  to  have  been  a  jxrfect  despot ;  for  it  is  elsewhere  said 
of  him,  that  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Wales,  he  determined  to  take  “  xxiiij  men  of 
every  ramrev,  and  either  behead  them,  or  im|)rison  them  i)erpetuallie.”  Whether  he 
actually  perform^  the  beneficent  promise,  we  have  riot  been  able  to  ascertain. 

T  rrom  .MS.  in  the  I Icngxvrt collection. 

t  The  family  name  of  this  hero  was  Vychan,  or  Vaughan  ;  he  is  styled  Glyndwr, 
rom  his  jwtrimony  of  Glyndyvrdwy,  or  the  Bank-side  of  the  Dee.  No  name,  pof* 
tvapN  has  lx*n  so  variously  contorted  ;  he  is  called,  indifferently,  Glendour,  Glendowr, 
’T’  G».vnci(Hir,  Glyndower,  and  GlyndwT  ;  the  last,  according  to  Welsh  ortho- 
one  statiit  u  which  we  have  consequently  adopted.  I*’ 

a  nt^tre  Sr!  Ic^Rov  «*C8<^«bed  as  ‘‘  Owen  ap  Glyndourdy,  tnutcnir 
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the  llanincrs  of  Ilanmcr,  in  Flint- 
|jhirc,  by  marriage  with  Margaret, 
^lighter  of  Sir^  David  Hanmer, 
Chief-Justice  of  the  King  s-Dench, 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second ; 
jnid  he  appears  to  have  chosen,  not 
^ily  an  amiable  and  virtuous  wife, 
but  a  benevolent  and  prolific  one; 
for  lolococh,  (or  the  red,)  the  hero’s 
cliief  bard,  thus  eulogizes  her  trans- 
Ct'iulant  virtues. 

A  (Iwraig  orau  o’r  gwragedd  ! 

■  (Jwyn  fy  myd,  o’i  gwin  a’i  raedd : 
Mcrch  rglur,  llin  marchawglyw, 

•  Urddol,  hael,  o  reiob  ryw. 

'  Ai  blant,  a  ddcuantbob  yn  ddau, 

Nylhod  teg  o  benn-aethau  ! 

His  wife,  the  l>cst  of  wives  ! 

Happy  am  !  in  her  wine  and  metheglin. 
Kininent  woman  of  a  knightly  family. 
Honourable,  beneficent,  noble, 

His  children  come  in  pairs, — 

■  A  beautiful  nest  of  chieftains  ! 

V,  A  large  family  w’as  the  result  of 
i^tliis  union  ;  and  the  sons  followed 
^leir  father  to  the  field,  while  the 
’^liangluers  were  married  to  chieftains 
of  considerable  eminence  in  the  coun- 

^  (iiyndwr  ivas  a  lineal  descendant 
from  the  princes  of  Wales,  and 
-lord  of  considerable  possessions  near 
°  Cor  wen,  in  Merionethshire.  He  re- 
'^ifeived  his  education  in  England,  and 
appears  to  have  been  admitted  a  stu- 
.||ent  in  one  of  Inns  of  Court;  for, 
•ays  llolinshed,  “  he  was  first  set  to 
^btudy  the  lawes  of  the  realmc,  and 
come  an  vtter  barrester,  or  appren- 
ce  of  the  lawe,  as  they  terme  him.” 
ut  he  soon  quitted  the  drudgery  of 
•^lis  profession  for  avocations  more 

(ngenial  with  his  ardent  and  san- 
iine  dispositions  ;  and,  during  the 
mults  which  agitated  the  country 
the  reign  of  Richard  the  Second, 
did  not  remain  an  inactive  spec- 
tor,  but  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
ing,  to  whom  he  was  sincerely  and 
irndy  attached.  As  a  reward  for 
^  loyalty,  he  was  created  a  knight, 
al  appointed  scufi^try  or  squire  of 
e  body,  to  that  unfortunate  mo- 
^rch ;  and  when  Richard  was  de- 
^''C(l,  Owain  retired  to  his  estates  in 
ales,  deprecating  and  lamenting 
e  downfall  of  his  beloved  master. 
At  Glyndyvrdwy,  then,  four  cen- 
ricvS  ago,  lived  this  Cambrian  he- 
»  dispensing  numerous  blessings 


amongst  his  happy  and  devoted  ten¬ 
antry  ;  and  probably  with  no  loftier 
wishes  than  those  of  contributing  to 
the  contentment  and  happiness  of 
his  dependants.  Rut  he  was  roused 
from  this  peaceful  inactivity  by  op¬ 
pression  unendurable  by  a  Rriton. 
Lord  Reginald  Cray  of  Ruthin, 
whose  lordship  w’as  contiguous  to 
Glyndyvrdwy,  w  ishing  to  confine  his 
neighbour  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Dee,  claimed  the  hills  on  his  side  of 
the  river,  and  took  possession  of 
them,  although  they  had  long  been 
the  property  of  the  Clyndwr  family. 
This  unjust  seizure  produced  a  suit 
in  the  courts  of  law,  in  which  the 
AV’'elshman  obtained  a  restitution  of 
his  lands,  and  Lord  Gray  became, 
in  consequence,  his  most  inveterate 
and  deailly  enemy. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  the 
Fourth  to  the  crown.  Gray,  relying 
upon  the  favour  and  protection  of 
his  monarch,  again  seized  those  lands, 
which  had  been  legally  awarded  to 
Owain  ;  and  wdien  the  latter  laid 
his  case  before  the  Parliament,  he 
obtained  no  redress,  nor  was  his  ap¬ 
plication  even  noticed.  This  con¬ 
tumely  w'as  aggravated  by  an  insult 
of  greater,  and,  eventually,  of  fatal 
consequence.  When  Henry  went 
on  bis  first  expedition  against  the 
Scots,  Owain  was  to  have  accompa¬ 
nied  him,  wdth  a  certain  number  of 
his  retainers.  A  writ  of  summons, 
for  this  purpose,  was  entrusted  to 
Gray,  who  designedly  and  rashly 
withheld  it,  till  the  time  for  Owain’i 
appearance  had  elapsed,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  obey  the  royal 
mandate.  Lord  Gray  represented  his 
absence  as  an  act  of  wilful,  and, 
therefore,  of  traitorous  disobedience  ; 
by  whicli  wicked  and  treacherous 
transactions  he  procured  from  Henry 
a  grant  of  all  Owain’s  lands ;  the 
knight  himself  being,  at  the  same 
time,  declared  a  traitor.  This  was 
not  to  be  patiently  endured  by  the 
aggrieved  and  choleric  Cambrian ; 
and  a  short  time  from  this  period 
saw  Ow’ain  Glyndwr,  with  a  trusty 
and  gallant  band  of  Britons,  spread¬ 
ing  fire  and  desolation  through  the 
territories  of  the  presumptuous  Gray. 
He  soon  recovered  the  lands  of  which 
he  had  been  so  unjustly  deprived ; 
and,  actuated  by  the  spirit  of  retalia¬ 
tion,  took  possession  of  a  large  por<« 
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tion  of  the  domains  of  bis  enemy,  ness  of  the  rebel- chieftain,  and  to 
Nor  did  the  consequences  rest  here,  crush,  if  possible,  a  revolt  daily  be* 
Ambition  now  entered  the  mind  of  coming  more  extensive  and  monien- 
the  infuriated  chieftain  j  he  called  tous.  h  or  this  purpose,  he  assembled 
to  his  recollection  his  high  and  his  troops,  and  hastened  into  AV  ales ; 
princely  lineage,  and,  directing  his  but  Glyndwr,  whose  forces  were  net 
arms  to  a  noble  cause — the  freedom  yet  sufficiently  powerful,  retreated  to 
of  his  country — involved  both  na-  the  hills  of  Snowdon,  and  Henry  was 
tions  in  a  war  which  lasted  some  compelled  to^  return  to  England, 
years,  sacrificed  many  thousand  without  obtaining  any  material  ad. 
lives,  and  drenched  both  countries  vantage.  In  order,  however,  to  weaken 
with  blood.  bis  opponent,  he  made  a  grant  of 

Although  the  Welsh  were  at  first  all  the  estates  of  Glyndwr,  in  North 
despised  as  a  barefooted  rabble  *,  and  and  South  Wales,  to  his  own  brother, 
their  disaffection  treated  with  con-  John  Earl  of  Somerset ,  an  act  as 
tempt,  they  were  soon  found  to  be  a  ineffectual  as  it  was  irritating ;  for 
formidable  and  dangerous  enemy.  The  Owain  was  so  far  from  any  danger 
intelligence  of  (ilyndwr’s  retaliation  of  being  dispossessed  of  them,  that  at 
upon  Lord  (iray  no  sooner  reached  this  very  time  he  was  daily  growing 
the  Court,  than  the  King  imme<liate-  more  powerful,  by  the  accession  of 
ly  dispatcheil  some  troops,  under  the  new  forces.  It  is  remarkable  that 
command  of  that  nobleman  and  the  the  chieftain’s  revenue,  in  money,  at 
Lord  'falbot,  to  chastise  him  ;  and  this  period,  did  not  exceed  300  marks, 
they  arrived  witli  such  speed  and  di-  which  shewed  that  his  rents,  in  kind, 
ligence,  that  they  nearly  succeeded  must  have  been  very  considerable, 
in  surrounding  his  house  before  he  Preparations  were  now  made  by  the 
pained  any  intimation  of  their  ap-  King  to  commence  a  regular  war 
proach.  He  contrived,  however,  to  with  the  Welsh ;  and  that  they  might 
escaiie  into  the  woods,  where  he  did  have  no  plea  of  undue  severity  to 
not  long  remain  ;  but  having  raised  urge,  a  proclamation  was  issued  on 
a  hand  of  men,  and  caused  himself  the  30th  of  November,  in  the  same 
to  be  proclaimed  Prince  of  Wales,  on  year,  (1400,)  offering  to  protect  all 
the  5^0 th  of  September  1400,  he  sur-  VVelshmen  who  would  repair  to 
prised,  plundered,  and  burnt  to  the  Chester,  and  there  make  submission 
ground,  the  greater  part  of  the  town  to  Prince  Henry  ;  after  which,  they 
of  Ruthin,  (the  property  of  Gray,)  should  be  at  full  liberty  to  return  to 
at  a  time  when  fair  was  held  there,  their  respective  homes.  Few',  how- 
Having  achieved  this,  he  retired  to  ever,  availed  themselves  of  the  mo¬ 
tile  mountain-fastnesses,  and  direct-  narch’s  clemency.  The  martial  spi- 
etl  his  attention  to  the  speedy  aug-  rit  of  the  Welsh  was  once  more 
mentation  of  his  forces.  kindled  into  action  ;  and  Glyndwr 

The  disturbance  in  the  Principali-  soon  found  his  cause  espoused  by 
ty  had  hitherto  been  chiefly  consi-  numbers  of  his  countrymen.  Mul- 
dered  as  a^  private  quarrel  between  titudes,  from  all  quarters,  flocked  to 
Gray  and  Glyndwr,  and  the  Govern-  his  standard,  and  contributed  to 
nicnt  did  not  seem  to  be  much  con-  make  him  a  most  formidable  oppo- 
cerned  as  to  its  issue.  Now,  how-  nent, — so  formidable,  indeed,  that 
ever,  it  assumed  a  more  serious  and  Henry,  notwithstanding  some  very 
im^rtant  aspect,  and  became  alto-  urgent  affairs  which  had  detained 
gether  a  national  contest.  The  pro-  him  at  the  capital,  resolved  to  march 
clamation  issued  by  Owain  alarmed  again  into  Wales ;  and  entering  the 
Henry,  w'ho  determined  to  march  in  Principality  about  the  beginning  of 
person  into  Wales,  to  curb  the  bold-  June  1401,  he  ravaged  the  country 

John  Trevor,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  foreseeing  the  danger  of  driving' into  despe* 
rate  measiires  a  person  of  Owain’s  inUrest,  spirit,  and  abilities,  advised  more  tem- 
I>^te  pr^  clings,  adding,  that  Owain  was  by  no  means  a  despicable  enemy,  aod 
that  the  V\  elsh  would  certainly  be  provoked  into  a  general  insurrection  :  his  advice 
w  ipert^,  and  he  wm  answered,  by  an  English  nobleman,  in  the  House  of  Lord*, 
NJ  dc  illis  scums  iiudipedibua  non  curare.”  Pennant’s  Tours,  Vol.  Ill-,  P* 

»vo.  edition,  and  Barrington’s  Obsen  ations  on  the  Ancient  Statutes. 
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JMeinoirs  of  Owain  Glyndwr, 


In  his  progress ;  but  was  finally 

treed  to  retreat,  his  men  having  suf- 
red  severely  from  fatigue  and  fa- 


*®iine. 

The  misfortunes  which  befel  the 


,  |King  greatly  encouraged  the  rebels; 
^nd  a  comet,  which  ushered  in  the 
^^Jiyear  1402,  infused  new  spirit  into 
^^^he  minds  of  a  superstitious  people. 


ind  imparted  additional  vigour  to 


^^Sillieir  exertions.  A  victory,  also, 
vC  which  Glyndwr  obtained,  about  this 
vV  ^tinie,  over  a  powerful  band  com- 
manded  by  Lord  Gray,  strengthened 
,,  their  hopes  of  success,  and  gained 
'k  the  Chieftain  many  friends  and  fol- 
lowers.  By  this  event.  Gray  fell  in- 
to  the  hands  of  the  insurgents,  and 
vV  was  secured  in  close  confinement, 
till  a  ransom  of  six  thousand  marks, 
and  a  promise  to  marry  one  of 
Owaiifs  daughters,  released  him  from 
captivity  So  elated  were  the 
"WTlsh  with  these  successes,  that,  if 
>ve  may  believe  the  prejudiced  Ho- 
linshcd,  they  were  “  uplifted  wdth 
high  pride,  and  their  wicked  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  attempts  were  marvel¬ 
lously  increased.”  At  all  events,  the 
AVelsh  patriot  now  extended  his  de¬ 
signs,  and  plundered  the  domains  of 
such  as  were  inimical  to  him,  spread¬ 
ing  fire  and  sword  through  the  lands 
of  his  opj)onents.  He  revenged,  also, 
in  some  degree,  the  indignities  in¬ 
flicted  upon  the  unfortunate  Richard. 
John  Trevor,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph, 
who  had  voted  for  the  deposition  of 
that  King,  became  a  marked  object 
of  his  resentment  ;  and  the  cathe¬ 
dral,  Episcopal  palace,  and  Canons' 
houses  belonging  to  the  See,  were 
completely  destroyed.  But  none  suf¬ 
fered  so  severely  as  the  vassals  of 
Edward  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March, 
a  child  of  ten  years  old,  and  who, 
with  his  brother  Roger,  was  at  that 
time  in  the  custody  of  the  King. 
Henry  was  very  sensible  of  the  just 
claim  which  this  child  had  to  the 
crown,  for  his  title  to  the  Sovereign¬ 
ty  had  been  formally  acknowledged 


by  the  Parliament,  on  account  of  his 
descent  from  Lionel,  Duke  of  Cla¬ 
rence,  third  son  of  Edw’ard  the 
Third.  Owain,  therefore,  aware  of 
the  importance  of  this  youthful  no¬ 
bleman,  directed  his  attention  to  the 
plundering  of  his  domains,  hoping, 
eventually,  to  become  possessed  of 
his  person.  But  his  designs  were 
valiantly  opposed  by  Sir  Edward 
Mortimer,  uncle  to  the  Earl,  who, 
unable  any  longer  to  endure  the  de¬ 
predations  of  Glyndwr,  collected  a 
large  body  of  his  nephew’s  retainers, 
and  marened  boldly  to  stem  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  invader.  A  bloody  en¬ 
gagement  ensued  on  Bryn-glas,  a 
mountain  south-west  of  Kinghtor,  in 
Radnorshire,  and  victory  declared  in 
favour'of  Owain.  Stow  asserts,  that 
the  archers  of  Mortimer’s  army  bent 
their  bows  against  their  own  party  ; 
but  another  old  writer  affirms  that 
the  Earl’s  Welsh  tenants  took  to 
flight  on  the  first  onset,  and  this  oc¬ 
casioned  the  defeat  t.  However  this 
may  be.  Sir  Edward  Mortimer  sus¬ 
tained  a  very  severe  loss,  and  was 
himself  taken  prisoner  by  the  Welsh. 
It  was  after  this  engagement  that 
those  disgusting  practices,  alluded  to 
by  Shakespeare,  and  detailed  by  Wal- 
singham  and  Holinshed,  are  said  to 
have  been  performed  on  the  lifeless 
bodies  of  the  enemy.  “  Such  shame¬ 
ful  villany,”  says  the  latter,  “  w’as 
executed  upon  the  carcasses  of  the 
dead  men,  by  the  AVelsh  women,  as 
the  like  (1  do  believe)  hath  never 
or  seldom  been  practised  •  *  •  which 
is  worthy  to  be  recorded  to  the 
shame  of  a  sexc,  pretending  to  the 
title  of  weaker  vessels,  and  yet  rage- 
ing  with  such  force  of  fierceness  and 
barbarism  J.”  O wain’s  ravages  be¬ 
came  now  so  considerable,  and  were 
so  fearlessly  committed,  that  Henry 
was  once  more  compelled  to  maren 
into  Wales;  and,  to  insure  success, 
it  was  determined  that  the  English 
army  should  enter  the  Principality  in 

>.  The  ren- 


three  different  quarters. 


•  His  release,  however,  was  not  effected  till  Henry  appointed  a  Commission,  dated 
the  10th  of  October  1402,  empowering  Sir  William  de  Ross,  Sir  Richard  de  Gray,  Sir 
William  de  Willoughby,  Sir  William  de  la  Zouch,  and  six  o^r  persons,  to  treat  with 
Owain  about  the  ransom,  when  the  sum  specified  in  the  text  was  agr^d  upon,  and 
his  Worship  liberated.  Rymer,  viiL  279. 

•f  Vita  Ricardi  Secundi,  p.  178. 

♦  Holinshed's  Historie,  p.  527.  See  also  Walsingliam,  apnd  Camdahr  Script.  Angl. 
p.  577. 
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dezvous  of  the  first  division,  headed  nesses  among  the  mountains,  driving 
bv  the  King  in  person,  was  to  be  at  the  cattle  troin  the  plains,  and  de- 
Shrewsbury  ;  that  of  the  second,  un-  tfoying  every  means  by  which  the 
der  the  joint  command  of  the  Earls  enemy  could  procure  food  tor  them- 
of  Stafford  and  M’^arwick,  and  the  selves,  or.  forage  tor  their  horses. 
Karons  Abergavenny,  Audley,  and  The  English,  wdlling  to  conceal 
llerkeley,  at  Hereford  ;  and  tliat  ot  their  shame,  attributed  the  cause  of 
the  third,  under  the  direction  of  their  disgrace  to  the  incantations  of 
Pi  ince  Henry,  at  Chester :  the  forces  the  British  Chieftain,  who,  as  llolin- 
were  to  be  assembled  at  each  place  shed  expresses  it,  “  through  art  ina- 
by  tlic  27th  of  August.  gick,  {as  was  thoufrht,)  caused  such 

Owain  beheld  these  formidable  foul  weather,  of  W’lnds,  tempest, 
jireparations  without  dismay,  and  raine,  snows,  and  hail,  to  be  raised 
continued  to  devastate  the  country,  for  the  annoyance  of  the  King  sannv, 
destroving  the  principal  towns  in  that  the  like  had  not  been  heard  of. 
lllamorganshire,  the  inhabitants  of  Perhaps  iilyndvvr,  as  well  to  in- 
that  <listrict  having  refused  to  em-  fuse  terror  into  his  foes,  as  to  give 
brace  his  cause,  and  receiving  from  his  own  people  a  more  exalted  notion 
all  other  parts  of  ^V'^ales  fresh  sue-  of  his  powers,  iiiight  politically  in- 
cours  and  supplies.  sinuate  his  skill  in  spells  and  chtirms. 

At  the  time  appointed,  Henry  and  This  species  of  credulity  was  in  lull 
his  generals  advanced  towards  the  vigour  at  that  time,  and  it  is  not  iin- 
Principality ;  and  (Jlyndvvr,  too  pru-  probable  that  Glyndwr  might  have 
dent  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  endeavoured  toinfluencehisfollowers, 
a  force  so  superior,  in  every  respect,  by  pretending  to  a  proficiency  in  the 
to  his  own,  again  retired  to  the  fast-  mystic  arts  of  sorcery  and  divination. 

( To  he  continued.) 

^narrcoutic. 

Give  me  a  bumper  of  ruby  wine, 

Give  me  a  glance  of  thy  laughing  eye. 

And  1  would  not  my  place  at  this  table  resign 
For  Jove’s,  who  sits  tippling  all  day  in  the  sky. 

Ganymede  stands  with  his  nectar  before  him, 

Juno,  the  blue-eyed,  sits  smiling  beside  him  ; 

The  gods  lying  round,  all  in  silence  adore  him — 

AVoe  to  the  tongue  that  would  venture  to  chide  him  ! 

Let  them  gulp  down  etherial  nectar  for  ever. 

Such  spiritless  liquor  shall  never  be  mine. 

And  Ganymede,  Bacchus,  or  Jove  would  be  clever. 

Could  they  prove  that  it  cquall’d  the  juice  of  the  vine. 

And  who,  in  his  senses,  would  ever  compare 
Proud  Juno  the  vixen,  dear  Jessy  !  to  thee  ? 

Were  Jove  to  come  down  through  the  regions  of  air. 

He  w’ould  gaze  on  thy  face,  and  would  fall  on  his  knee  ; 

And  then  my  dear  Jessy  W’ould  frown  in  disdain. 

And  tell  the  poor  god  to  get  up  and  be  gone,— 

ror  you  would  not  desert  your  terrestrial  swain. 

As  long  as  he  left  you  a  will  of  your  own. 

Jove  would  look  sheepish,  and  slowly  depart. 

And,  sighing,  return  to  his  soft  bed  of  roses, 
here,  venting  the  anger  that  lurk’d  in  his  heart, 

He  would  cudgel  the  gods,  or  perhaps  pull  their  noses  : 

And  then  you  and  I  would  fill  bumpers  of  wine, 

And  crown  them  with  flowerets  of  loveliest  hue. 

And  sail  as  we  saw  the  lov’d  beverage  decline, 

U  c  would  smile  on  each  other,  and  fill  them  anew 
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UNP AUAI.LELED  INSTANCE  OF  SUICIDE  IIY  VOLUNTAliY  STAllVATlON. 

?Thc  following  narrative  appeared  some  time  ago  in  a  public  Journal,  where  it  seems 
to  have  attracted  little  notice,  notwithstanding  the  extraordinary,  or  rather  unpa- 
rallelcd,  circumstance  it  relates.  We  have  subjoined  a  translation  of  the  lines  writ¬ 
ten  by  Viterbi,  on  the  IGlh  day  that  he  liad  abstained  from  food.] 


1 


Whoever  reflects  upon  the  sad 
s  ^  weakness  of  human  nature — on  the 
fatuity  of  man,  when  he  suffers  liis 
jniiul  to  be  subdued  by  the  assaults 
is ‘of  pain,  and  yields  to  the  de])ressiou 

£©f  his  physical  powers — will  hardly 
credit  the  prolonged  tenacity  of  Vi¬ 
terbi, — his  invincible  resolution  to 
die  inflexibly  persevered  in,  un- 
moved  by  the  pangs  of  hunger,  which 
is  the  cause  of  the  commission  of  so 


and  say  whether  you  do  not  think  it 
equal  to  any  thing  in  the  history  of 
the  first  Romans. 

Towards  the  end  of  November, 
Mterbi  (knowing  his  condeiniui- 
tion,  and  being  confined  in  the  pri¬ 
son  of  Rastia,  where  he  was  guard¬ 
ed  in  the  same  manner  as  are  all 
those  who  are  sentenced  to  death) 
resolved  to  die.  To  effect  this  pur- 
])ose,  he  abstained  from  food  during 


ifnany  crimes.  An  extacy  of  enthu-  three  days,  and  then  ate  voraciously. 


and  to  a  forced  excess,  in  tlie  hoi)e 
that,  after  fasting  so  long,  he  should 
thereby  put  an  end  to  his  existence. 
Nature  deceived  him,  and,  on  the 
lid  of  December,  he  determined  to 
starve  himself  to  death.  From  that 
day,  nothing  could  subdue  this  ter¬ 
rible  resolve  ;  although  A’iterbi,  who 
had  already  sustained  two  dangerous 


siasin  sufficed  to  impel  C'ato  to  stab 
\  "  liiiiiself,  and  with  his  last  sigh  Ro- 

|;i|Cman  liberty  ex})ired.  It  was  also  the 
enthusiasm  of  liberty  which  rendered 
;  ^  Mutius  Scievola  insensible  to  the  fire 
in  which  he  thrust  his  hand,  when 
I- r'  he  found  that  he  had  mistaken  his 
I '  •  victim.  Socrates,  on  drinking  the 

?|||lfrit*iuls,  and  his  dying  hour  w''as  con-  attacks  of  illness,  did  not  expire  until 
•  ’^f^-Boled  by  the  conviction  of  the  iin-  the  night  of  the  ‘Jlst  of  that  month. 

;^ir.ortality  of  his  soul,  and  that  of  his  Let  us  now  venture  to  lift  the  veil 
.  tv'^'isdom  ;  the  poison  freed  him  from  of  this  endurance  of  progressive  a- 
jA'jcarth,  and  opened  to  him  the  gates  of  gony, — follow  its  phases  during  anin- 
heaven  !  Men  have  been  seen,  espe-  credible  interval  of  eighteen  days, — 
facially  amongst  the  martyrs,  to  en-  and,  above  all,  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
jdurc,  with  a  constancy  almost  divine,  death  to  wbicli  be  was  doomed  was 
|tlie  necessity  of  a  horrible  death  ;  the  punishment  of  'rantalus.  'I'lie 
||but,  again  1  repeat  it,  no  exercise  of  jailor  was  careful  to  supply  him 
|:vvill  ever  bore  a  parallel  to  the  per-  daily  witli  meat  and  drink. 

['severance  of  Luc  .\iitoine  Viterbi.  During  the  three  first  days,  Vi¬ 

terbi,  as  was  the  case  when  he  made 
the  first  attempt,  felt  himself  pro¬ 
gressively  tormented  by  hunger,  and 
did  not  endure  these  early  sufferings 
with  less  courage  than  be  bad  shewn 
on  the  former  occasion.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  report  was  made  to 
the  public  Minister,  who  ordered 
bread,  water,  wine,  and  soup,  to  be 
taken  daily  to  his  cell,  and  placed 
conspicuously  in  view’.  This  order 
was  punctually  executed  until  the 
day  of  his  death  ;  but  Viterbi  always 
caused  the  provisions  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  day  to  be  distributed  amongst 
his  fellow’-prisoners,  without  ever 
tasting  the  fresh  supply.  No  debi¬ 
lity  was  manifest  during  these  three 
days  ;  no  irregular  muscular  inove- 


Condemned  to  death  as  an  accom¬ 
plice  in  the  assassination  of  P’rediani, 
u  crime  which  he  denied  to  the  last 
vioment,  Viterbi  appealed  against  a 
sentence  passed  upon  him  by  a  Court 
composed  of  bis  personal  enemies.  I 
shall  abstain  from  investigating  this 
^P^int,  and  merely  state  the  facts,  that 
I  sentence  w’as  confirmed — that  the 

^  -Court  of  Cassation,  not  having  found 

application  of 
tne  law,  was  bound  to  pronounce  its 
validity  ;  and,  finally,  that  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  the  friends  of  Viterbi,  to  ob¬ 
tain  his  pardon,  w’as  ineffectual. 
Indulgence,  and  even  respect,  is 
ue  to  honest  error  ;  but'the  strength 
f  nnnd  displayed  by  Viterbi  is  not 
css  admirable.  Read  what  follows. 
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inent  was  remarked  ;  his  ideas  con-  pangs  of  thirst  were  more  acute  than  ^ 

tinned  sound,  and  he  wrote  with  his  ever.  On  the  13th,  the  unhappy  | 

usual  facility.  man,  thinking  himself  at  the  point  ? 

From  the  5th  to  the  6th,  to  famish-  of  death,  again  seized  the  jug  of  ; 

ment  insensibly  succeeded  the  much  water,  and  drank  twice,  alter  which  *' 

more  grievous  suftering  of  thirst,  the  cold  became  more  severe;  and 

which  became  so  acute,  that,  on  the  congratulating  himself  that  death  was  I 

()th,  (and  he  had  not,  as  yet,  under-  nigh,  Viterbi  stretched  himself  on  j 

gone  a  fourth  part  of  the  terrible  the  bed,  and  said  to  the  Gendarjiics,  i 
agonies  which  were  to  end  in  death,)  who  were  guarding  him,  “  Look  how  j 

without  ever  deviating  from  his  re-  wtU  1  have  laid  myself  out.”  At  j 

solution,  he  began  to  moisten  his  lips  the  expiration  of  a  quarter  of  an 

and  mouth  occasionally,  and  to  gar-  hour,  he  asked  for  some  brandy ;  the 

glc  with  a  few  dio})s  of  water,  to  re-  keeper  not  having  any,  he  called  for 

lieve  the  burning  pain  in  his  throat ;  some  wine,  of  which  he  took  four 

hut  he  let  nothing  pass  the  organs  of  spoonfuls.  A\'hen  he  had  swallowed  I? 

deglutition,  being  desirous  not  to  as-  these,  the  cold  suddenly  ceased,  heat 

suage  the  most  insupportable  crav-  returned,  and  Viterbi  enjoyed  a  sleep  y| 

ings,  but  to  mitigate  a  pain  which  of  four  hours.  li 

might  have  shaken  his  resolution.  On  awaking  (on  the  morning  of 
( In  tlic  6tl»,  his  physical  powers  were  the  13th)  and  finding  his  powers  re-  .1 

a  little  weakened  ;  his  voice  was,  ne-  stored,  he  fell  into  a  rage  with  the 

vertheless,  still  sonorous,  pulsation  keeper,  protesting  that  they  had  de-  ^ 

regular,  and  a  natural  heat  equally  ceived  him,  and  then  began  beating  M 

extended  over  liis  whole  frame.  Front  his  head  violently  agaittst  the  wall 

the  3d  to  the  6th  he  had  continued  of  the  prison,  and  would  inevitably  ,  4  i 

to  write ;  at  night,  several  hours  of  liave  killed  himself,  had  he  not  been  ^ 

tranquil  sleet)  sinned  to  suspend  the  prevented  by  the  Gendarmes.  O 

j)rogress  of  his  sufferings  ;  no  cliange  During  the  two  following  days,  be 
was  observable  in  liis  mental  facul-  resisted  his  inclination  to  drink,  but 
til's,  and  he  complained  of  no  local  continued  to  gargle  occasionally  with  .  f 
I'-ain.  w'ater.  During  the  tw’o  nights,  be 

Fntil  the  10th,  the  burning  an-  suffered  a  little  from  exhaustion,  but 

guish  of  thirst  had  become  more  and  in  the  morning  found  himself  rather  i 

more  insupportable  ;  Viterbi  merely  relieved.  It  was  then  that  he  penned 
continued  to  gargle,  without  once  the  annexed  stanzas.  J 

swallowing  a  single  drop  of  water;  On  the  16th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
but  in  the  course  of  the  day  of  the  morning,  his  powers  were  almost  an- 
10th,  overcome  by  excess  of  pain,  he  nihilated  :  pulsation  could  harilly  be  | 
seized  the  jug  of  water,  which  w^as  felt,  and  his  voice  was  almost  w’holly  i 
near  him,  and  drank  immoderately,  inaudible;  his  body  was  benumbed  i 
During  the  last  three  days,  debility  with  cold  ;  and  it  was  thought  that 
had  made  sensible  progri*ss;  his  voice  he  w  as  on  the  point  of  expiring.  At  ; 
becamcfeeble,  pulsation  had  declined,  ten  o'clock  he  began  to  feel  better,  j 

and  the  extremities  were  cold.  \  i-  pulsation  was  more  sensible,  his  voice  ^ 
terbi,  howpver,  continued  to  write;  strengthened,  and,  finally, heat  again 
and  sleep,  each  night,  still  afforded  extended  over  Ids  frame,  and  in  this  I  M 
hint  several  hours  ease.  state  he  continued  during  the  whole  rs 

from  the  10th  to  the  12th,  the  of  the  17th.  From  the  latter  day,  Ifl 
symptoms  made  a  slight  progress,  until  the  20th,  Viterbi  only  became  ■ 
1  he  constancy  of  \  iterbi  never  yield-  more  inexorable  in  his  resolution  to 
etl  an  instant ;  he  dictated  his  jour-  die;  he  inflexibly  refused  all  offers 
nal,  and  afterwards  approved  and  of  aliment,  and  even  resisted  the  tor- 
signctl  what  had  thus  been  wTitten  turing  pangs  of  thirst ;  not  a  drop  of 
agreeably  to  his  dictation.  During  water  did  he  swallow,  although  he  ■ 
the  night  of  the  12th,  the  symptoms  still,  from  time  to  time,  moistened  H 
assumed  a  more  decided  character ;  his  parched  lips,  and  sometimes  his  ■ 

le  Illy  extreme,  pulsation  burning  eyelids,  from  which  he  found 

scarcely  sensible,  his  voice  extraor-  some  relief  to  bis  agony.  ■ 

dinarily  f^ble  ;  the  cold  had  extend-  During  the  19th,  the  pangs  of  I 
eii  itsclt  all  over  his  body,  and  the  hunger  and  thirst  appeared  more  ■ 
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jlrievous  than  ever  ;  so  insufferable, 
liKlecd,  were  they,  that,  for  the  first 
%iine,  V’^itcrhi  let  a  few  tears  escape 
him.  liut  his  invincible  mind  in- 
iptaiitly  spurned  this  human  tribute. 
fFor  a  moment  he  seemed  to  have  re¬ 
sumed  his  wonted  energy,  and  said, 
in  presence  of  his  guards  and  the 

tiilor,  “  1  will  persist,  whatever  may 
e  the  consequence  ;  my  mind  shall 
he  stronger  than  my  boily ;  my 
itreiigth  of  mind  does  not  vary,  that 
of  iny  body  daily  become  weaker.'* 

A  little  after  this  energetic  expres- 
pion,  which  showed  the  powerful  in¬ 
fluence  of  his  moral  faculties  over  his 
|)hysical  necessities,  an  icy  coldness 
again  assailed  his  body,  the  shiver- 
'  iiigs  were  frequent  and  dreadful,  and 
:  his  loins,  in  particular,  were  seized 
t  with  a  stonc-like  coldness,  which  ex¬ 
tended  itself  down  his  thighs. 

During  the  19th,  a  slight  pain  at 
Intervals  affected  his  heart,  and,  for 
the  first  time,  he  felt  a  ringing  sen¬ 
sation  in  his  ears.  At  noon,  on  this 
day,  his  head  became  heavy  ;  his 
sight,  however,  was  perfect,  and  he 
conversed  almost  as  usual,  making  A  tante  iniejuita  TAltitonanle 
some  signs  with  his  hands.  Non  si  risveglia  ancor  ?  ne  le  tremende 

On  the  20th,  Viterhi  declared  to  Saette  sue  vendicatrici  accendc  ? 
the  jailor  and  physician,  that  he  Oia  le  prepara  ed  e  vicin  fistantc. 
would  not  again  moisten  his  mouth, 

and  feeling  the  approach  of  death,  he  chiuso  in  fetido  recinto 

stretched  himself  on  the  bed,  and 

asked  the  Gendarmes,  as  he  had  Ne  picta  qui  ne  compassion  » iin,«tra 
done  on  a  former  dav.  whether  he  E  Son  di  fern  avvilupato  e  cinto. 


Anima  fiera,  imperturbabir  cuore 
Mi  concesse  la  provida  natura ; 

Ho  di  piu,  netta  la  coscicn/u,  c  pura, 
Dell'  innocenza  il  nobiU*  candore. 


I  miei  ncmici  m  'hanno  tolto  un  figllo, 
Figlio  infelice  profugo  sbandito ; 

Dali*  insidic  de  Lupi  egli  e  fuggito, 

E  si  e  dannato  ad  un  'etcriio  esiglio. 

II  mio  oaro  fratel  buon  Pietro  e  morio, 
Dalle  sventure  vinto  e  non  dagl*  anni ; 
Egli  solo  poteva  in  tanti  affanni 

Di  sollievo  servirmi  e  di  comforto. 


Un  consiglio  d*  iniqui  intenti  al  male, 
Divorati  da  ingorda  orrida  braina 
Di  togliermi  la  vita  c  la  mia  faina, 
Pervennero  a  compir’  Topra  fatale. 


II  falso,  rim|K)stura,  il  tradimento, 
Di  potente  nemico  orride  tramc, 
Servir  di  Imse  alia  sentenza  infame 
Dell*  ingiustizia  eterno  monumento. 


lo  di  notturno  Lume  ai  chiaror  fioco 
Veglio  le  notti  intiere  e  veglio  il  giorno 
Nc  perche  notte  faccia  a  me  ritorno 
Non  modo  io  cambio  mai  ne  cambio  loco. 


Inveterato  mal  fermo  e  costante 
Lentamente  mi  sdrugge  e  de*  mici  guai 
Cresce  la  massa  e  rassomiglio  omai 
Ad  un  vero  cadavere  parlante. 

Avea  de*  beni ;  or  consumato  o  il  tutto 
Lascio  sette  figliuole  c  la  consorte 
Afflitte  ed  abattute  dalla  sorte 
E  per  retaggio  mio  le  lascio  il  lutto. 


Piangan*  le  figlie  mie  del  caso  mio 
Piangano  Pinnocente  condannato, 
Piangano  sul  fratello  syenturato ; 
E  sulla  tomba  dell*  estinto  zio. 


Da  tanti  strali  trapassato  il  core. 

Col  sen  ripicno  di  feral  cordoglio 
Pianger  non  debbo  e  piangcrc  non  voj 
Ma  unisco  al  pianto  loro  il  mio  dolore, 
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No!  swiftly  comes  his  own  appointed 
time — 

The  arm  is  rais'd  aloft — the  hour  is 
niijrh  ! 


Quest*  e  I’ultima  sc*ena,  o^ui  siK'ranza 
lusinga  e  dal  mio  sen  fuf^j^ita 
Ma  serb'i  e  serherd  fin  ch'avid  vita 
De*  niiei  beni  il  miglior  la  mia  costanza. 


Within  the  dampness  of  a  dungeon  gloom, 
Whose  darkness  knows  no  change  of 
sun  and  shade, 

Where  Pity  and  Compassion  cannot  come, 
Beneath  a  load  of  chains  behold  rae 
laid. 


lo  raceomando  a  te  la  mia  famiglia 
'I'u  solo  e  vero  del  mio  euore  amico 
Tu  la  difendi  dal  furor  nemico 
Tu  l:i  console,  reggila,  c  consiglia. 


Translation. 

Co  a  jrncutJ. 

On  me,  my  friend,  on  me  relentless  hate 
The  deadliest  vial  of  her  wrath  hath 
shed ; 

1  feel  the  strength  of  every  lim!)  abate. 
And  tread  the  verv  confines  of  the  dead. 


With  sleepless  eye,  the  moon's  departing 
light— 

With  sleepless  eye,  the  dawning  day  I 


Night  follows  day,  and  day  succeeds  to 
night. 

But  changing  seasons  bring  no  change 
to  me. 

Worn  with  those  inward  pangs  that  waste 
my  strength, 

I  heave  w  ith  jxiinful  toil  my  panting 
breath  ; 

I  wither  slowly,  till  I  seem  at  length 

A  speaking  skeleton,  a  living  death. 

Once  Fortune's  gifts  were  mine,  but  they 
are  gone  ; 

Seven  hapless  daughters,  and  a  consort 
dear, 

I  leave  oppress’d,  abandon'd,  and  alone, 

With  nought  but  sorrow'  for  a  jwrtion 
here. 

My  children  may  w’ith  pious  tears  lament 

My  fate  unmerited,  my  guiltless  doom, 

Weep  o'er  their  exil’d  brother’s  banish¬ 
ment. 

And  weep  above  their  hapless  uncle’s 
tomb. 

My  licart  though  pangs  of  mortal  an¬ 
guish  rend, — 

My  bosom  though  the  poison'd  arrow 
tears, — 

I  may  not,  and  I  will  not  w'cep,  but 
blend 

The  settled  stillness  of  my  grief  with 
theirs. 

This  is  the  last — the  closing  scene  ;  each 
vain 

And  flattering  hope  has  vanish’d  from 
my  breast ; 

But  constancy  remains,  and  shall  remain 

The  last  of  all  my  blessings,  ^^and  the 
best. 

To  thee,  my  true,  my  only  friend,  to  thee 

My  hapless  w  ife  and  children  I  com¬ 
mend  ; 

Their  shield  against  the  w'orld’s  injustice 
be. 

Their  hope,  their  guide,  their  father, 
and  their  friend  ! 


Beneath  the  weight  and  number  of  my 

W(K’S 

T!\c  strength  of  Hercules  might  strive 
in  vain  ; 

I  stand  undaunted  ;  for  the  mind  I>estow'S 
Power  to  resist,  or  juticnce  to  sustain. 


A  lofty  soul,  a  spirit  to  endure, 

'I\)  me  did  Nature  in  her  care  dispense  ; 
Mine  is  the  calmness  of  a  conscience 
pure, 

'i’he  whiteness  of  unsullied  innocence. 


A  son  my  ftK’s  have  sever'd  from  my  side. 
An  exile  and  an  outcast  doom'd  to 
roam ; 

Far  from  the  wolf’s  insidious  snare  he 
hied. 

And  sought,  on  other  shores,  another 
home. 


The  brother  of  my  soul  is  dead  and  gone. 
Old  in  a  life  of  woes,  though  young  in 
years ; 

Pietro,  he  whose  gentle  voice  alone 
(’ould  bill  my  griefs  dejxirt,  and  dry  my 
tears. 

With  unrelenting  and  enduring  hate. 

Still  have  the  council  of  the  wicked 
sought, 

\\  ith  loss  of  life  and  fame,  to  seal  my 
fate. 

And  surely  hath  their  fatal  malice 
wrought. 

falsehood,  deceit,  my'  foes’  insidious 
snare — 

These-  were  the  deadly  base  on  which 
they  built 

iU//  sentence  of  injustice  and  despair. 
Their  everlasting  monument  of  milt. 


irorli.s  jtrvparin}*'  for  PuhUcniion. 
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WORKS  IMIERAKING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

^  Hanicsos,  an  L^y[)tian  Tale,  with  his- 
^ru  al  notes  of  the  era  of  the  Pharaolis,  is 
Jniuiuiiced  in  three  volumes. 

Memoirs  are  printing;  of  the  Life  and 
ritin^s  of  .Mrs  Krances  Sheridan,  mo- 
^cr  of  the  late  Uight  lion.  K.  B.  Sheri- 
4an,  and  author  of  “  Sidney  Bidulph,” 
**  .Nourjahad,”  and  “  the  Discovery,” 
with  remarks  u|)on  a  late  Life  of  the 
Bight  lion.  11.  B.  Sheridan,  criticism  and 
jlections  from  the  works  of  Mrs  Sheri- 
laii,  and  biographical  anecdotes  of  her 
nnily  and  contemporaries ;  hy  her  grand- 
^daughter,  Alicia  Lefanu. 
vfl-  A  History  of  the  Origin  and  Progress 
the  Greek  Revolution  is  preparing  by 
|  E.  Bhuiuiere,  Ksq. 

The  twelfth  part  of  Views  on  the 
iiilhern  Coast  of  England,  from  draw- 
|ings  hy  J.  .M.  W.  Turner,  K.  A.  &c.  and 
Migraved  by.  W.  B.  and  G.  Cooke,  and 
nher  eminent  artists,  is  on  the  eve  of  pub¬ 
lication  ;  and  the  four  remaining  parts. 
Inch  will  complete  the  work,  will  speed- 
(ily  follow. 

The  Odes  of  Anacreon  of  Teos,  as 
translated  into  English  verse,  by  \V. 
[ichardson.  Esq.  are  in  the  press. 

In  the  press,  and  will  appear  imme- 
liatcly,  in  one  volume,  octavo,  with  a 
^portrait  from  an  acknowledged  likeness, 
[Memoirs  of  Rossini,  consisting  of  anec- 
[dotes  of  his  life  and  of  his  professional 
Darter,  by  the  Author  of  the  lives  of 
;f|Ilaydn  and  Mozart,  printed  in  an  uniform 
Jlm.inner  with  the  translation  of  that  w^ork. 
^1  The  several  Treatises  of  the  late  James 
|Baverstock,  Esq.  on  the  Brewery,  are 
ihout  to  be  collected  into  one  volume, 
^with  notes,  together  with  an  introduction, 
fcontaining  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
fauthur,  a  pa|)er  on  specific  gravities,  and 
Jon  the  various  hydrostatical  instruments 
^'  hich  have  been  used  in  the  brew’ery  ;  by 
his  son,  J.  IL  Baverstock,  F.  S.  A. 

A  Sketch  of  the  System  of  Education 
|ni  New  Lanark,  by  R.  D.  Owen,  is  in  the 
[press,  and  will  appear  in  a  few^  days. 

The  .\nnual  Biography  and  Obituary 
for  the  year  lS24-  is  announced,  contain- 
|ing  Memoirs  of  celebrated  Men  who  have 
fdied  in  1822-23. 

Prose,  by  a  Poet,  is  announced. 

A  work,  called  Plain  Instructions  to 
^Executors  and  Administrators,  showing 
j  the  duties  and  responsibilities  incident  to 
the  due  performance  of  the  trusts,  with 
j  directions  re8|K*rting  the  prolwte  of  wills 
;and  taking  out  letters  of  administration, 
&c.  will  soon  be  published. 

VOL.  XIV. 


A  new  edition  of  Mr  Alaric  A.  Watts's 

1‘oetical  Sketches,”  with  illustrations, 
is  preparing  for  publication,  which  will 
include  (Jertrude  de  Balm,  and  other  ad¬ 
ditional  poems. 

Early  in  January  will  be  published,  the 
Pirate  of  the  Adriatic,  a  romance,  in 
three  volumes,  by  J.  Grirtin. 

Tbe  Life  of  Jeremy  I'aylor,  and  a  Cri¬ 
tical  Examination  of  his  Writings,  by  Dr 
Heber,  bishoj)  of  Calcutta,  are  nearly 
ready  for  publication,  in  2  vols.  post  Hvo. 
with  line  portrait  by  Warren,  from  an 
original  picture. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  the  Plenary 
Inspiration  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  assert¬ 
ed,  and  Inlidcl  Objections  shown  to  Ik? 
unfounded,  in  Six  Lectures :  by  the  Rev. 
S.  Noble. 

In  a  few  days  will  be  published,  a  Nar¬ 
rative  of  the  suHerings  of  a  French  Pro¬ 
testant  Family  at  the  Period  of  the  Re¬ 
vocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  written 
by  John  Magault  the  Father,  translated 
and  now  first  published  from  the  original 
manuscript,  in  the  possession  of  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  the  family  residing  nearSpital- 
lields,  at  the  request  of  members  of  the 
Spital  fields  Benevolent  Society. 

Dr  Cox  will  shortly  publish.  Remarks 
on  Acute  Rheumatism,  and  the  import¬ 
ance  of  early  Blood  letting  in  that  Disease, 
as  preventing  Metastasis  to  the  Heart. 

M.  de  la  lieche  will  shortly  publish  a 
Selection  of  the  Geological  Memoirs  con¬ 
tained  in  the  “  Annales  dcs  Mines,”  to¬ 
gether  with  a  synoptical  table  of  c(piiva- 
lent  formations,  and  M.  Brongniart’s  table 
of  the  classification  of  mixed  rocks. 

Mr  C.  Chatficld  has  in  the  press  a  Com¬ 
pendious  View  of  the  History  of  the 
Darker  Ages,  with  genealogical  tables. 

A  work  is  forthcoming  on  the  Antiquity 
of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Quakers  res|x*cting 
Inspiration,  with  a  brief  review  of  that 
Society,  its  religious  tenets,  practices,  and 
legal  exemptions,  and  a  comparison  Ikj- 
tween  the  life  and  opinions  of  the  Friends 
and  those  of  early  Christians. 

The  Crimes  of  Kings  and  Priests,  or 
Exposition  of  the  Effects  of  Absolute 
Monarchy  and  the  Domination  of  the 
Priesthood,  will  soon  appear. 

A  volume  of  Poems,  by  Mr  Percival, 
will  appear  in  February. 

On  the  1st  of  February  1824  w'ill  be 
published.  No.  I.  of  Original  Views  of 
the  Collegiate  and  Part>chial  Churches  of 
Great  Britain,  by  Messrs.  J.  P.  Neale  and 
J.  Le  Keux. 

The  Deserted  City,  Eva,  a  tale  in  two 
*  O 


- 


t'  ^ 


cantos,  and  Electricity,  Poems  by  J. 
Bounden,  will  shortly  appear. 

On  the  first  of  February  will  be  pub¬ 
lished,  the  first  part,  to  be  continued 
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;y.  Poems  by  J.  Mr  G.  Phillips  is  printing  a  Compen- 
appear.  dium  of  Algebra,  with  notes  and  deinon- 

uary  will  be  pub-  strations,  showing  the  reason  of  every 
to  be  continued  rule ;  designed  for  the  use  of  schools,  and 


quarterly,  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  as  ar-  those  persons  who  have  not  the  advan. 
ranged  conformably  with  its  organisation,  tage  of  a  preceptor ;  the  whole  arranged 

.  _ n  nian  Ool/Ml  latmt  nhriHorp  thp  IbVvmii. 


by  Boron  Cuvier,  with  additional  descrip¬ 
tions  of  all  the  species  hitherto  named, 
and  of  many  not  before  noticed.  The 
whole  of  the  “  Regne  Animal”  of  the 
above  celebrated  zoologist  will  be  transla¬ 
ted  in  this  undertaking ;  but  the  additions 
w’ill  be  so  considerable,  as  to  give  it  the 
character  of  an  original  work. 

An  Italian  translation  of  Dodsley’s 
Economy  of  Human  Life,  by  Signior 
Aloisi,  a  native  of  Tuscany,  is  nearly 
ready. 

Translations  have  been  ordered  by  au¬ 
thority  to  be  made  of  the  chief  Elemen¬ 
tary  Books  on  the  English  Interrogative 
System  into  the  Russian  language. 

A  comprehensive  System  of  English 
Grammar,  Criticism,  and  Logic,  is  pre¬ 
paring  fur  publication,  arranged  and  illus¬ 
trated  ujx)n  a  new  and  improved  plan, 
containing  apposite  principles,  rules,  and 
examples,  for  writing  correctly  and  ele¬ 
gantly  on  every  subject ;  by  the  Rev.  P. 
Smith,  A.M. 

Mrs  M.  A.  Rundall  announces  a  Sequel 
to  the  Grammar  of  Sacred  History,  being 
a  paraphrase  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels 
for  every  Sunday  throughout  the  year, 
with  explanatory  notes.  To  which  are 
prefixed,  a  simple  Illustration  of  the  Li¬ 
turgy,  and  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Church 
Catechism. 

An  improved  edition  is  in  the  press  of 
Milbum's  Oriental  Commerce,  or  the 
•  East- India  Trader's  Complete  Guide,  con¬ 
taining  a  geographical  and  nautical  de¬ 
scription  of  the  maritime  parts  of  India, 
China,  and  neighbouring  countries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  eastern  islands,  and  an  account 
of  their  trade,  productions,  coins,  weights, 
and  measures :  abridged,  improved,  and 
brought  down  to  the  present  time,  by  Mr 
T.  Thornton. 

An  East-India  Vade-Mecum  will  soon 
appear,  being  a  complete  guide  to  gentle¬ 
men  proceeding  to  the  East  Indies  in 
cither  the  civil,  militaiy,  or  naval  service, 
or  on  other  pursuita ;  by  Dr  J.  B.  Gil¬ 
christ. 

The  Improvisatriee,  and  other  poems, 
arc  preparing  fnr  publication. 


on  a  plan  calculated  to  abridge  the  labour 
of  the  master,  and  facilitate  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  pupil. 

Captain  Parry's  Second  Voyage  for  the 
Discovery  of  a  North-west  Passage,  with 
twenty-five  plates,  is  announced  for  im¬ 
mediate  publication ;  with  an  Appendix 
of  Natural  History,  &c.  to  Captain  Parry’s 
First  Voyage  of  Discovery,  with  plates. 

Aureus,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Sove¬ 
reign,  written  by  himself,  is  printing  in 
two  volumes. 

Procrastination,  or  the  Vicar's  Daugh¬ 
ter,  a  tale,  by  S.  Percy,  is  announced. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  Plantarum 
Scientia,  or  the  Botanist’s  Companion, 
being  a  catalogue  of  hardy  exotic  and  in¬ 
digenous  plants  cultivated  in  this  countrj’. 

Dr  R.  Southey,  jx>et-laureate,  author  of 
“  Wat  Tyler,”  &c.  announces  the  Book 
of  the  Church,  in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

Mr  Britton  announces  a  Grammar  of 
English  Antiquities. 

The  Suffolk  Papers,  from  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
with  historical,  biographical,  and  expla¬ 
natory  notes,  and  an  original  whole- 
length  portrait  of  the  Countess  of  Suffolk, 
arc  printing  in  two  volumes. 

The  Green-house  Companion,  by  Dr 
Thornton,  intended  as  a  familiar  manual 
for  the  general  management  of  a  green¬ 
house,  is  in  preparation. 

Australia,  with  other  Poems,  by  T.  K. 
Hervey,  w’ill  appear  in  a  few  days. 

The  first  part  of  the  third  folio  volume 
of  Mr  Lodge's  Illustrations  of  English 
Portraits,  accompanied  with  biographical 
narratives,  is  printing. 

A  work,  called  Scilly  and  its  Islands, 
from  a  complete  survey  undertaken  by 
order  of  the  Lords  Comissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  by  Captain  W.  H.  Smyth, 
R.N.  with  fourteen  plates,  beautifully  en¬ 
graved  by  Daniell,  in  quarto,  will  speed¬ 
ily  appear. 

A  Tour  through  the  Upper  Provinces 
of  Hindoostan,  comprising  a  period  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1804  and  1814,  with  re¬ 
marks  and  authentic  anecdotes  ;  to  which 
is  added,  a  Guide  up  the  River  Ganges, 


sT*  1,*^  “>  Cawnpore,  Futteh  Ghur, 

tk  fu  *  Family,  by  the  au»  Letter,  from  the  Caucaaus  and  Geor* 

„  ***  *  arnaret  Whyte.  *  &c. ;  Roee  aia  are  announced,  with  maoa  and  nlatce. 


Grant,  or  a  Matlock  Sketch ;  a  Whisper 
to  a  Newly-Married  Pair,  from  a  Widowed 
Wife;  and  i Memory,  by  the  author  of 
.Margaret  Whyte,”  Ac. 


inccraii,  «c.  wui  soon  appear. 

Letters  from  the  Caucasus  and  Geor¬ 
gia  are  announced,  with  maps  and  plates, 
octavo. 

A  Complete  History  of  London,  West¬ 
minster,  1^  Southwark,  by  J-  Bayley» 
Esq.  F-A.S.  is  in  preparation. 
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Mr  W.  Irving  has  collected  materials 
for  a  new  work  during  his  recent  tour  in 
Germany. 

The  History  of  the  Hundred  of  Hey- 
tesbury,  Wilts,  adjoining  that  of  Mere, 
already  published,  by  Sir  K«  C.  Hoare, 
Bart  is  preparing  for  publication ;  also, 
Lives  of  the  Bishops  of  Sherburne  and 
Salisbury,  from  the  year  705  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time;  by  the  Hev.  8.  H.  Cassan, 
M.A. 

The  Miscellaneous  Works  of  Burnet, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury,  are  printing,  in  two 
series,  seven  volumes  each. 

A  new  translation  of  the  Elegies  of 
Tibullus,  by  Lord  Thurlow,  will  soon 
appear. 

A  volume  of  Eccentric  and  Humo¬ 
rous  Letters  of  Eminent  Men  and  Wo¬ 
men,  including  several  of  Dean  Swift, 
Foote,  Garrick,  &c.  is  printing. 

Eighteen  additional  Sermons,  intended 
to  establish  the  inse()arable  connexion 
between  the  doctrines  and  practice  of 
Christianity,  by  the  author  of  the  former 
volume,  w  ill  soon  appear. 

The  Spirit  of  the  British  Essayists, 
comprising  the  best  papers  on  life,  man- 
t  ners,  and  literature,  contained  in  the 
Spectator,  Tatlcr,  Guardian,  &c.  with  the 
whole  alphabetically  arranged,  according 
to  the  subjects,  is  printing  in  a  small 
volume. 

i  Portraits  of  the  Worthies  of  Westmin- 
;  ster.hall,  with  their  autographs,  being 
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fac-similes  of  original  sketches  found  in 
the  Note-book  of  a  Biiedess  Barrister,  is 
announced. 

The  twelfth  number  of  Mr  Fosbroke's 
Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  first  volume,  is  printing. 

EDINBURGH. 

“  Tales  and  Sketches  of  the  West  of 
Scotland,  by^a  Native  of  that  district.” 
There  are  two  Tales,  and  a  View  of  the 
Changes  which  have  occurred  in  society 
and  manners  during  the  last  eventful 
half  century. 

Observations  on  the  Surgical  Anatomy 
of  the  Head  and  Neck.  Illustrated  by 
Cases  and  Engravings.  By  Allan  Burns, 
late  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons,  l^ondon,  and  Lecturer  on  Ana¬ 
tomy  and  Surgery,  Glasgow.  Second  Edi¬ 
tion.  With  a  Life^of  the  Author,  and  addi¬ 
tional  Cases  and  Observations.  By  Gran¬ 
ville  Sharp  Pattison,  Surgeon,  Professor 
of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Mary¬ 
land,  &.C.  &c. 

A  volume  of  Sermons,  selected  from 
the  Manuscripts  of  the  late  Robert  Boag, 
D.D.  first  Minister  of  the  Abbey  Parish 
of  Paisley.  Edited  by  Professor  Milne. 

The  Scottish  Wanderer,  or  the  blessed 
efiects  of  true  religion,  exemplified  in  a 
brief  Memoir  of  Thomas  Hogg,  of  Jed. 
burgh,  in  Scotland,  by  a  Clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

A  Guide  to  Practical  Farriery,  contain¬ 
ing  Hints  on  the  Diseases  of  Horses  and 
Neat  Cattle,  with  many  valuable  and  ori¬ 
ginal  recipes  from  the  practice  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  veterinary  surgeon.  By  J,  Purs- 
glove,  sen.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Treatise  upon  Breeding,  Rearing, 
and  Feeding,  Cheviot  and  Black*  faced 
Sheep  in  high  Districts,  with  some  ac¬ 
count  of,  and  a  complete  cure  for,  that 
fatal  malady  the  Rot,  together  with  ob¬ 
servations  upon  laying  out  and  conduct¬ 
ing  a  Store  Farm.  By  John  Fairbairn, 
farmer  in  Lammemiuir.  Svo.  58.  bd8. 

ANTIQUITIES. 

Sabaean  Researches,  in  a  series  of  Es¬ 
says,  addressed  to  distinguished  Antiqua¬ 
ries,  and  including  the  substance  of  a 
Cou^  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal 
nstitution  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  en¬ 
graved  Hieroglyphics  of  Chaldea,  Egypt, 
and  Canaan.  By  John  Landseer,  F.S.A. 
♦to.  with  numerous  plates.  £.2i.l2i.6d. 


CLASSICS. 

Xenophontis  Memorabilia  Socratis, 
cum  Apologia  Socratis  cidem  Auctori  vul- 
go  adscripta,  cum  Texta  et  Notis  Plu- 
rismus  J.  G.  Schneideri,  auxit  Notis  et 
Variis  Lectionibus,  ex  Simpson  et  Ben- 
welli,  excerptis  Johannes  Greenwood, 
M.A.  domus  Petri  apud  Cantabrigiensis 
imper  Socius,  et  Regii  Orphanotrophii- 
Christi  c  Praseceptoribus,  accesserunt  L. 
C.  Valkenaerii  et  D.  Ruhnkenii  Annota- 
tione  Integra.  Svo.  9s.  bds.— with  La¬ 
tin  Version,  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

L.  Annei  Seneca?  Trageedias  recensuit 
et  accuravit  Joannes  Carey,  LL.D.  24>mo. 
6s.  boards. 

DRAMA. 

Mary  Stuart,  a  tragedy  ;  the  Maid  of 
Orleans,  a  tragedy  ;  from  the  German  of 
Schiller,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  By 
the  Rev.  H.  Salvin,  M.B.  Svo.  lOs.  6d. 

Joseph  and  his  Brethren,  a  Scriptural 
Drama.  By  H,  L.  Howard.  Post  Svo, 
7s.  6d.  boards. 
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EDUCATION. 

Illustrations  of  the  Imcrro'^ative  Sys* 
tern  of  Education.  Hy  Sir  Richard  Phil¬ 
lips.  (id. 

A  companion  to  the  Musical  As.sistant, 
%iith  an  Apjvndix,  containing  Exercises 
for  Pupils  ci>pying  Music,  &e.  and  which 
may  be  studied  in  conjunctit)n  with  any 
elementary  book  already  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupil.  A  work  reeuminended  to 
teachers  in  schools  and  families. 


I'INE  AUTS. 


Part  XIV.  of  a  Series  of  Engravings  in 
outline,  by  Henry  Moses,  (»f  the  Works 
of  A.  Canova,  with  descriptions.  8vo. 

4s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Principles  of  Land¬ 
scapes,  Designs,  Ac.  in  eight  parts. 

A  concise  Treatise  on  Perspective,  in 
two  parts. 

Stiulies  of  Trees,  and  Precepts  for 
l.andsi'aite  Painting.  By  John  Varley. 

Myriorama,  or  many  'I’housand  Views, 
consisting  of  numerous  cards,  on  which 
are  fragments  of  landscapes  neatly  co¬ 
loured,  and  so  ingeniously  contrived,  that 
any  two  or  more  placet!  together  will 
form  a  pleasing  view,  or,  if  the  whole  are 
put  on  a  table  at  once,  will  admit  of  the  as¬ 
tonishing  number  of  20,922,789,888,000 
variations  :  the  (?ards  are  fitted  up  in  an 
elegant  box.  15s. 


OEOORAPIIV. 


Parts  1.  to  V.  of  Clark’s  Geographical 
Dictionary.  2nd  edition,  4to. 


IIOUTICULTURE. 


A  Treatise  on  the  Culture  and  Manage¬ 
ment  of  Fruit-trees.  By  Charles  Harri¬ 
son,  F.H.S.  8vo 

Part  III.  Vol.  V.  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Horticultural  Societv.  4to.  £.1. 


HISTORY. 

Memoirs  of  the  Heign  of  George  III. 
from  the  Treaty  of  Amiens,  1802,  to  the 
Termination  of  Regency,  1820.  By  Wm, 
Belshoin.  2  vols.  8vo.  £.1  ..Is.  bds. 


LAW  AND  JURISPRUDENCE. 

The  Marriage  Act,  4  Geo.  IV.  cap.  76, 
arranged  under  the  heads-— Re|)ealing 
Clause,  Banns  of  Matrimony,  Licence  of 
Marriage,  Register  of  Marriage,  Gjneral 
Clauses,  F.xemption.s,  with  short  explana- 
tory  oliserx  ations,  and  an  Appendix.  By 
George  l.awtun,  proctor. 

MEDICINE  AND  SURGERY. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Physiology'  and  Dis¬ 
eases  of  the  Ear,  containing  a  compara¬ 
tive  \  iew  of  its  Structure  and  Functions. 
By  J.  H.  Curtia,  Esq.  8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

The  Second  Volume  of  the  Weekly 
Medico .  Chirurgical  and  Philosophical 


Magazine:  containing  a  ix)rtrait  of  the 
late  John  Hunter,  and  other  plates.  ^ 

On  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the 
Distortions  to  which  the  Spine  and  the 
Bones  of  the  Chest  arc  subject :  w  ith  an 
inquiry’  into  the  merits  of  the  several 
modes  of  practice  which  have  been  fol¬ 
lowed  in  the  treatment  of  Distortions. 

By  John  Shaw.  8vo.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

The  Medical  Guide  for  the  Use  of  the 
Clergy,  Heads  of  Families,  and  Practi- 
tioners  in  Medicine  and  Surgery,  compris- 
ing  a  Domestic  Dispensatory,  and  Prac¬ 
tical  Treatise  on  the  symptoms,  causes, 
prevention,  and  cure,  of  the  diseases  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  human  frame,  with  the  latest 
discoveries  in  medicine.  By  R.  Recce, 

M. D.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

No.  XII.  ofthe  Philadelphia  Journal 

of  the  Medical  Sciences,  supported  by  an 
Association  of  Physicians,  and  edited  by 

N.  Chapman,  M.D.  8vo.  5s. 

An  Engraved  Representation  of  the 

Anatomy  of  the  Human  Ear,  exhibiting 
at  one  view  the  external  and  internal 
parts  of  the  organ,  Ac.  By  Thomas  Bu¬ 
chanan.  Folio.  12s.  6d.  boards. 
MATHEMATICS. 

The  Second  Volume  of  Dr  Hutton’s 
Course  of  Mathematics,  with  many  cor 
rections  and  improvements.  By  Olinthus 
Gregory,  LL.D.  8vo.  lOs.  6d.  boards. 

The  Elements  of  a  new'  Arithmetical 
Notation,  and  of  a  new'  Arithmetic  of  In 
finites,  in  tw’o  books  :  in  which  the  series 
discovered  by  modern  mathematicians  for 
the  Quadrature  ofthe  Circle  and  Hyper 
bola  are  demonstrated  to  be  aggregately 
incommensurable  quantities,  and  a  crite 
rion  is  given  by  which  the  commensura 
bility  or  incommensurability  of  infinite 
series  may  be  accurately  ascertained.  By 
T.  Taylor.  8vo.  8s.  boards. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Rivington’s  continuation  of  Dodsley’s 
Annual  Register  for  the  Year  1799.  8vo 
£.1. 

A  new  Series  of  the  Investigator,  or 
Quarterly  Magazine.  3.s. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Game  of  Ecarte,  as 
played  in  the  highest  circles  of  London 
and  Paris ;  translated  from  the  French, 
w’ith  additions,  annexed  to  which  are  the 
rules  in  French,  printed  verl>atim  from 
the  Paris  edition.  ISmo.  Is.'  6d. 

Part  X.  of  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica, 
or  a  General  Index  to  the  Literature  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  R.  Watt, 
M.D.  4to.  £.l„l8. 

Essays  on  the  Inventions  and  Customs 
of  Ancient  and  Modern  Nations  in  the 
Use  of  Wine  and  other  Liquors,  with  an 
historical  view  of  the  })ractice  of  distilla- 
1  '  tion.  By  S.  Morewood.  8vo.  128.  bds. 
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An  Attempt  to  explain,  on  Natural 
Principles,  the  Cures,  alleged  to  be  Mira¬ 
culous,  of  Miss  Lalor  and  Mrs  Stuart. 
Svo.  Is.  tid. 

Miracles,  a  rhapsody.  By  E.  Barton. 
Svo.  2s.  (id. 

A  Complete  Exposure  of  the  late  Irish 
Miracles,  in  a  letter  to  Dr  Murray,  Titu¬ 
lar  Archbishop  of  Dublin.  By  a  Rational 
Christian.  Hvo.  2s.  6d.  sewed. 
natuual  philosophy. 

Four  Dialogues  between  a  Tutor  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  and  a  Disciple  of 
the  Common  Sense  Philosophy.  By  Sir 
Richard  Phillips.  4s.  6d. 

KOVELS.  TALES,  AND  ROMANCES. 

I'he  Days  of  Queen  Mary,  or  a  Tale  of 
the  Fifteenth  Century.  12ino.  5s.  bds. 

Mountalyth,  a  Tale,  in  3  vols.  By 
Jane  Harvey,  los. 

Corfe  Castle ;  or,  Keneswitha,  a  Tale. 
8vo.  12s.  boiu-ds. 

Hurstwood  ;  a  Tale  of  the  Year  17 15, 
3  vols.  12nio.  16s.  6d. 

Adventures  of  Congo.  18mo.  5s.  plain.; 
6s.  6d.  coloured. 

The  Lady  of  the  Manor.  By  Mrs 
Sherwood.  7s.  extra  boards. 

The  History  of  George  Desmond, 
founded  on  Facts  whidfi  occurred  in  the 
Fast  Indies,  atid  now  published  as  a  use¬ 
ful  Caution  to  Y'oung  Men  going  out  to 
that  Country.  Post  8vo.  7s. 

Eugenia ;  or,  the  Dangers  of  the 
World.  By  IMiss  More.  4s.  boards. 

The  Captivity,  Sufferings,  and  Escape, 
of  James  Scurry,  under  Hyder  Ali  and 
Tlppoo  Saib.  12mo. 

Mammon  in  London,  or  the  Spy  of  the 
Day  ;  a  Characteristic  and  Satirical  Ro¬ 
mance,  on  the  Model  of  Le  Diable  Boi- 
teux.  2  vols.  12mo.  12s.  boards. 
POETRY. 

Horai  Jocosae,  or  the  Doggerel  Deca¬ 
meron,  being  Ten  Facetious  Tales,  in 
verse.  By  Joseph  Lunn,  Esq.  4s.  6d. 

The  Nun,  a  Poetical  Romance;  and 
two  others.  8vo.  is.  6d. 

The  Sea  Songs  of  England,  selected 
from  Original  Manuscripts  and  early- 
printed  Copies,  in  the  Library  of  William 
Kitchiner,  M.D.  Folio.  £.2ii2s.  boards. 

The  Pilgrim’s  Tale,  a  Poem.  By  Chas. 
Lockhart.  6s.  boards. 

Clara  Chester,  a  Poem.  By  the  Au¬ 
thor  of  “  Home,”  and  “  The  Vale  of 
Chamouni.”  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

An  Appeal  to  the  British  Nation,  on 
the  Humanity  and  Policy  of  forming  a 
ational  Institution  for  the  Preservation 
of  Lives  and  Property  from  Shipwreck. 
By  Sir  William  Hillary,  Bart.  8va 
Count  Pecchio’s  Journal  of  Military 


and  Political  Events  in  Spain,  during  the 
last  Twelve  Months ;  with  some  intro¬ 
ductory  Remarks  on  the  present  Crisis. 
By  Edw’ard  Blaquiere,  Esq. 

The  last  Days  of  Spain,  or  an  Histori¬ 
cal  Sketch  of  the  Measures  taken  by  the 
Continental  Powers  in  order  to  destroy 
the  Spanish  Constitution.  8vo.  3s. 

THEOLOGY. 

A  Dictionary  of  all  Religions  and  Re¬ 
ligious  Denominations.  To  v»  hich  are 
prefixed.  An  F'ssay  on  Truth  ;  On  the 
state  of  the  World  at  Christ’s  Apj)earance; 
and  a  Sketch  of  Missonary  Geography. 
By  T.  Williams.  10s.  6d.  boards. 

A  Monitor  to  Families,  or  Discourses 
on  some  of  the  Duties  and  Scenes  of  Do¬ 
mestic  l..ifc.  By  the  Rev.  Henry  Bel- 
frage.  12mo.  7s.  6d.  boards. 

Morning  Communings  with  God,  or 
Devotional  Meditdtions  for  every  Day  of 
the  Year.  Translated  from  the  Original 
German  of  Sturm.  By  William  John¬ 
stone,  A.M.  2  vols.  royal  12ino.  16s. 
boards. 

Sermons  of  the  late  Rev.  James  Sau- 
rin,  pastor  of  the  French  Church  at  the 
Hague.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  R.  Ro¬ 
binson,  Henry  Hunter,  D.D.  and  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Sutcliffe,  A.M.  With  additional 
Sermons,  now  first  translated  ;  the  whole 
corrected  and  revised  by  the  Rev.  Samuel 
Burdcr,  A.M.  6  vols.  Hvo.  with  portrait 
of  the  author.  £.3it3s.  boards. 

The  Seventh  and  F'ight  Volumes  of  a 
New  and  Uniform  Edition  of  the  whole 
Works  of  John  Owen,  D.D.,  Vice-chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  and 
Dean  of  Christ  Church  ;  to  he  comjileted 
in  16  vols.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Anti-Swedenberg.  12mo.  2s.  6d. 
boards. 

A  Course  of  Lectures,  illustrative  of  the 
Pilgrim’s  Progress.  By  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Warr,  Haverfordwest.  8vo.  8s. 

A  Charge  delivered  at  the  Primary 
Triennial  Visitation  of  the  Province  of 
Munster,  in  1823.  By  Richard,  Archbi¬ 
shop  of  Cashel.  8vo.  Is. 

The  Doctrines  of  General  Redemption, 
as  held  by  the  Church  of  England  and  by 
the  early  Dutch  Arminians,  exhibited  in 
their  Scriptural  Evidence,  and  in  their 
Connection  with  the  Civil  and  Religious 
Liberties  of  Mankind.  By  James  Ni¬ 
chols.  1  vol.  8 VO.  16s.  boards. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Vol.  II.  of  Travels  in  the  Interior  of 
Southern  Africa.  By  W.  J.  Burchell, 
Esq.  completing  the  work  ;  4to.;  with 
116  coloured  and  black  engravings. 
£.4ii  iil4«i6d. 

Travels  into  Chile  over  the  Andes,  in 
the  years  1820  and  1821  ;  with  some 
Sketches  of  the  Production  and  Agricul- 
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lure,  Mines,  Inhubitants,  &.c. ;  illustrated 
uith  SO  plates,  iS:c.  Uy  I’.  Schnudtineycr. 
4lo.  -L‘.2i'  2s.  boards. 

KDINBUUGII. 

The  KdinLur^h  (iazelteer,  or  coni|)en- 
dious  lieograplucal  1  )icliouary  :  eontain- 
ing  a  description  ot*  the  various  Countries, 
Kingdoms,  Slates,  Cities,  Towns,  Moun¬ 
tains,  Seas,  Hivers,  llarlxmrs,  6».c.  of  the 
World  ;  an  account  of  the  (loverninent, 
Customs,  uiul  lleligion,  of  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  ;  the  boundaries  and  Natural  Pro¬ 
ductions  of  each  Country,  \e.  Forming 
a  complete  hotly  of  Geography*  l*hysical, 
I’roctical,  Suitislical,  and  Commercial. 
Abruif^i'd  from  the  larger  Work  in  six 
volumes.  Accompanied  by  Maps  con¬ 
structed  by  A.  Arrowsmith.  One  thick 
volume  octavo.  ISs.  Ivaards. 

Novels  and  bomancesof  the  Author  of 
Waverley  ;  aunprising  the  Pirate,  the 
Fortunes  of  Nigel,  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
and  Quentin  Durward.  Handsomely 
printed,  with  illustrative  Vignette  Title- 
jMges.  9  vols.  f(M)lscap  Svo.  i,’.3ii7iiGd. 

An  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Sc*ottish 
bishops,  down  to  the  year  168S.  By  the 
bight  bev.  boliert  Keith.  Also,  an  ac¬ 
count  t)f  all  the  beligious  Houses  that 
were  in  Si'otland  at  the  time  of  the  Refor¬ 
mation.  by  John  S|X)ttiswood,  Fs<p  A 
new  edition,  corrected,  and  continued  to 
the  present  lime,  with  a  Life  of  the  Au¬ 
thor.  by  the  bev.  M.  Russel,  LL.D.  in 
one  thick  volume  octavo.  X'.Lils.;  large 
lKi|K‘r,  X.LilOs. 

A  S|)eech,  delivered  liefore  the  Synod 
of  Gl;Lsgi>w’  and  Ayr,  on  the  loth  Octo- 
lK*r  in  the  case  of  Prineijud  Mac- 

Farlane,  on  the  subject  of  Pluralities.  Ry 
Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.,  w  ith  a  Preface 
l)y  Stevenson  MacGill,  13.1).  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  Universityof  Glat  gow.  Gd. 

Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Divi¬ 
sions  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  No- 
vemlxT  IHlfO  to  November  1821.  Col- 
Iwled  by  J.  Wilson,  R.  Rollo,  M.  A. 
Fletcher,  and  F.  Somerville,  Fsquires, 
Advocates.  By  np{K)intment  of  the  Fa¬ 
culty  of  AdviX'ates.  Folio.  X.  LHs.  sewed. 

Annotations  on  Lord  Stair's  Institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  By  Lord 
Llchics.  4to.  X.lols.  boards. 

Kssnys  on  Constitutional  Law,  and  the 
Forms  of  Process ;  containing  Sugges* 
tions  fiMT  shortening  the  duration,  and 
lessening  the  expense,  of  Judicial  Pro¬ 
cedure,  in  the  ditferent  Courts  in  Scot¬ 
land.  By  illiam  Ritchie,  Solicitor  of 
Supreme  ('ourts  in  Scotland,  Ac.  6s. 

Recollections  of  an  Eventful  Life  chief¬ 
ly  jxissed  in  the  Army,  by  a  Soldier,  giving 
a  full  detail  of  the  whole  transactions  of 
the  Peninsular  War.  12ma  5s.  6d. 


The  Edinburgh  Almanack,  or  Univer- 
siil  Scots  and  Imixrial  Register,  for  182t; 
containing,  among  other  imixirtant  addi. 
tional  Lists,  the  Fiar  Prices  of  Scotland 
for  the  last  seven  years. 

•,*  The  whole  carefully  corrected  to 
the  latest  date.  5s.  bound  in  red,  or 
4s.  Gd.  sewe<l. 

No.  I.  of  a  New  Weekly  Publication, 
entitled  the  Cabinet,  or  the  Selected 
Beauties  of  Literature.  Contents — The 
Rainhow,  WiLon ;  Caroline,  Ciunphell ; 
the  Broken  Heart,  Irving.  2d. 

The  Cabinet  will  appear  every 
Wednesday  Morning,  and  its  object  be¬ 
ing  to  select  and  combine  all  the  scatter¬ 
ed  excellence  of  our  Literature,  every 
Number  will  contain  an  interesting  Tale, 
and  other  pieces  in  Prose  and  Verse,  of 
decided  merit. 

Observations  regarding  the  Salmon 
Fishery  of  Scotland,  especially  with  re¬ 
ference  to  the  Stake-net  mode  of  Fish- 
ingi  the  Regulation  of  the  Close  time, 
and  the  Necessity  of  a  Legislative  Re- 
visiil  of  the  Antiquated  Scots  Statutes 
applicable  to  these  subjects.  2s.  6d. 

Statement  by  the  Directors  of  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  Academy,  explanatory  of  the 
Scheme  of  that  Institution.  December 
1823.  Is. 

A  Visit  to  Dublin,  containing  a  De¬ 
scription  of  the  principal  Curiosities  and 
Public  Buildings  in  the  Irish  MetrojwUs. 
Embellished  with  a  beautiful  Engraving 
of  the  Four  Courts,  Dublin.  18mo.  2s.  Gd. 
half-bound. 

Edinburgh  Encyclopa?dia ;  or.  Dic¬ 
tionary  of  Arts,  Sciences,  and  Miscel¬ 
laneous  Literature.  Conducted  by  David 
Brewster,  LL.l).  F.R.S.  London,  and 
Sec.  R.  S.  Edinburgh,  Ac.  Vol.  XVI. 
Part  II.  X.  I  tils,  boards. 

The  Minstrel’s  Daughter.  A  Tale  of 
the  Scottish  Border.  In  four  Cantos. 
By  Alexander  Park.  12ino.  5s.  boards. 

A  set  of  three  Ca-stalian  Waltzes  for 
the  Piano-forte.  By  S.  A.  Sinclair.  Isw  Gd. 

I'he  Reveries  of  a  Recluse ;  or  Sketches 
of  Characters,  Parties,  Events,  Writings, 
Opinions,  Ax;.  Post  octavo.  Ss.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Antiquity  and  Importance  of  a 
voluntary  Poor-fund,  and  the  special 
duty  of  all  to  contribute  to  iL  A  Ser¬ 
mon,  preached  in  the  Church  of  Lang¬ 
holm,  Sunday,  22d  December  1822.  In 
consequence  of  the  recent  adoption  in 
that  Parish,  of  Dr  Chalmers*  Scheme  for 
abolishing  a  Compulsory  AssessmeiiL  By 
the  Rev.  W.  B.  Shaw,  Minister  of  Lang¬ 
holm.  Is. 

Edinburgh  Collection  of  Glees,  Catches, 
Duets,  Ac.  All  as  revised  by  the  late 
Niel  Gow,  jun.  Part  I.  8s. 
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foreign  intelligence. 


EUROPE. 

France _ The  Moniteur  of  the  2ith 

J)eceinl)er  contained  an  ordonnance  re- 
pardine;  the  dissolution  of  the  Chamber  of 
Doimties.  The  Electoral  Colleges  are 
tvnvoked,  and  the  Session  of  the  Cham¬ 
bers  of  1824  is  to  meet  on  the  23d  March 
next,  when,  of  course,  the  grand  projects 
for  new-modelling  the  Chambers  will  be 
brought  forward.  The  latest  accounts 
state,  that  the  Royalist  party  is  likely  to 
predominate  in  the  new  elections.  On  the 
Kith  December,  a  grand  fete  avas  given  by 
the  city  of  I'aris,  in  honour  of  the  Duke 
d’Angouleme  and  the  Spanish  campaign. 
The  Hotel  de  Ville  was  splendidly  fitted 
up,  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  the  King 
excepted,  were  present.  In  the  preced¬ 
ing  |wt  of  the  day,  the  good  people  of 
Palis  were,  as  usual  on  fete  occasions, 
amused  with  scrambling  for  bread,  sau¬ 
sages,  and  wine,  distributed  in  the  Champ 
Elysees  by  the  government. 

It  is  said  to  be  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
to  regulate  the  military  occupation  of 
Spain  by  France,  that  the  whole  of  the 
French  troo|>s  are  to  be  withdrawn  from 
that  country  by  .Tuly  next.  Of  course, 
however,  this  |K?riod  has  been  contingent¬ 
ly  specified,  as  less  likely  to  excite  dis¬ 
content  than  a  longer  one  ;  but  it  may 
l)c  renewed,  in  case  Spain  be  not  then 
traiKjuil. 


Spain — The  amnesty  promised  by 
Ferdinand  has  not  yet  appeared  :  and  it 
is  now  said  that,  w’hen  it  does,  it  will  con¬ 
tain  a  multitude  of  exceptions. 

It  apjicars  to  lie  the  determination  of 
the  restored  government  not  to  sanction 
any  of  the  acts  of  the  Cortes  ;  and  as  they 
cannot  hope  to  raise  money  in  any  fo¬ 


reign  country,  without  first  guaranteeing 
those  loans  raised  by  the  Constitutional 
Government,  applications  have  been  made 
to  the  clergy  for  assistance  in  the  pre- 
sent  embarrassed  state  of  the  finances. 
T  he  chapters  of  the  dignified  clergy,  to 
"hom  this  application  was  first  made, 
have  announced  their  inability  to  furnish 
the  supply  wanted,  and  suggest  that  the 
other  public  bodies,  especially  the  monks, 
should  bear  their  part ;  so  that  the  mi¬ 
nistry  will  perhads  be  obliged  to  lay  an 
extraordinary  contribution  on  the  great 
nobility,  the  clergy,  the  monks,  and  the 
nierchants,  to  meet  the  most  urgent 
wants. 


I"  erdinand  has  bestowed  orders  on  some 


of  the  higher  clergy,  and  has  instituted 
a  new'  order  fo”  those  who  distinguish 
themselves  for  the  cause  of  legitimacy 
and  religion,  which  is  to  bear  the  motto 
of  ‘‘  The  King  to  the  Faithful.”  A  mi¬ 
litary  junta  has  Ijecn  named  for  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  army.  The  Director- 
General  of  the  Police  of  Spain  has  issued 
a  very  rigorous  order,  to  be  enforced  in 
Madrid,  which  enjoins  the  Magistrates 
to  register  tlie  names  of  all  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  within  their  jurisdictions,  to  which 
are  to  be  annexed  their  age,  condition, 
profession,  and  remarks  on  their  conduct. 
The  proprietors  of  inns,  lodging-houses, 
&c.,  are  bound  to  notify  to  the  police  all 
arrivals  and  departures  the  instant  they 
occur.  Servants  are  forbidden  to  change 
their  places  without  magisterial  autho¬ 
rity.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  ge¬ 
nerally,  are  forbidden  to  receive  into 
their  houses  any  relation  or  friend,  until 
they  have  given  24  hours  notice  thereof 
to  the  Magistrates  of  the  district  in  which 
they  reside. 

In  the  meantime,  as  might  be  exjxjct- 
ed,  the  state  of  the  country  is  described  as 
truly  lamentable,  dreadful  atrocities  and 
reprisiils  being  made  on  each  other  by  the 
two  opposing  parties.  It  apjiears  that 
the  Constitutionalists  venture  to  ajijiear 
publicly  in  the  streets  of  Barcelona,  and 
this  is  remonstrated  against  as  an  act  of 
audacity  and  outrage  ;  but  in  other  places, 
the  Serviles,  in  the  absence  of  the  French, 
take  ample  revenge.  The  General  of  the 
Faith,  Sampere,  succeeded  the  French  in 
the  government  of  Alicant.  His  conduct 
has  been  such,  that  he  cannot  venture 
abroad  without  a  strong  escort,  and  has 
his  house  protected  by  pieces  of  artillery. 
His  avowed  system  is  to  exterminate  all 
the  partisans  of  the  Constitution.  In  the 
provinces  of  Valencia  and  Murcia,  5000 
Constitutionalists  have  been  incarcerated. 

Sicily. — A  dreadful  inundation  took 
place  at  Messina  on  the  night  of  the  14th 
Decemlier,  which  is  thus  described  in  a  let¬ 
ter  of  the  15th. — “  A  deluge  of  rain,  du¬ 
ring  the  greater  part  of  last  night,  has  de¬ 
stroyed  a  great  numlier  of  the  small  houses 
in  these  suburbs,  carrying  them  and  their 
wretched  inhabitants  along  with  it,  many 
of  them  into  the  sea.  To  w’hat  extent 
the  melancholy  effects  have  reached  is  not 
yet  ascertained  ;  but  a  church  not  many 
yards  distant  from  my  house  already  con¬ 
tains  tw'enty-lhree  dead  bodies-— men, 
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women,  and  children.  I'he  sea  is  coven'd  one  empire  to  anotlicr,  f«)r  the  purpo.^  of 
with  wrecks  of  buiUlini^s  ;  and  the  dead  tein|X)rary  sojournment,  shall  be  subject- 

bodies  of  the  victims,  who  have  there  ed  to  the  usual  tribute  and  rcgulationi>. 

found  a  t*mpornrv  prave,  will  soon  l>e  Persian  pilgrims  to  Mecca  and  .Medina 

tbnuinp  on  the  waters,  to  increase  the  b»ir-  shall  be  free  from  all  tribute,  and  be  treaf- 

rors  of  the  scene.  So  drt^adful  a  visita-  ed  with  all  convenient  attctilion,  accord, 

tion  is  not  retmnnl>ere<l  by  the  oldest  in-  ing  to  their  rank.  The  subjects  of  both 

habitants  to  h.tve  taken  place  here  Ivforc.  empires  shall  be  liable  to  a  duty  of  no 

The  greater  part  of  the  calamity  is  owitig  more  than  four  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  once 

to  the  high  lands,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  only.  The  trade  in  tobacco-pipes,  from 

been  redivced  to  cultivuti(»n  instead  of  Schiraz  to  Constantinople,  shall  be  free. 

U-ing  planted,  as  the  laws  direct,  with  an  If  the  Kurdcs  shall  pass  the  Persian  fron. 

annual  increase  of  large  trees.  1  he  mb-  tier,  and  give  themselves  to  pillage,  the 

bish  and  loose  mould  mixing  with  the  Turkish  authorities  shall  endeavour  to 

xvaters,  bi'camc  irresistible,  and  swept  ])revent  it,  and  to  punish  tho  guilty.  If 

awnv  every  thing  in  their  progress  to  the  tlie  Turkish  authorities  should  fail  in  their 

*  ellorts,  the  protection  of  the  Porte  shall 

llrssiA  Asn  TfiiKKV. — Proma  state-  he  withdrawn  from  these  tribes.  The  said 

montin  the  Vienna  ('.azettc,  it  appears  trilK's  shall  be  free  to  transjwrt  themselves 

that  all  matters  arc  not  yet  amicably  set-  in  Persia,  Init  not  to  return  again  into 

tied  between  'lurkiv  and  Hussia.  In  Turkey.  1'hc  seventh  article  provides, 

answer  to  a  f(»nnal  demand  of  the  Aus-  that  there  shall  he  appointed  to  the  two 

trial!  Intenitincio,  for  the  evacuation  of  Courts  re‘-pecti<'ely  new  Ambassadors 

Molda\ia  and  Wallachia.  a  new  note  had  every  third  year. 

iK'cn  u  ritten  hv  the  Ileis  I'.tl’ondi,  in  which  OifSSi.v  AND  CHINA. — The  Peters- 
it  is  ilcclarrd.  that  the 'rurki>h  forces  shall  burgh  Court  Gazette,  of  December  last, 

not  Ik*  N\ith(lrawn  from  these  Principali-  contains  the  following  article  regarding 

ties  unless  the  tr<H»ps  of  Hussia  are  pro-  the  inland  trade  between  Hussia  and 

^ion^lv  withdrawn  from  the  Ottoman  China: — “  All  the  merchandise  sent  to 

fr.niticr.  'Die  Kinperor  Alexander,  on  China  does  not  amount  to  a  million  stcr- 

his  part,  had  given  j»ositive  orders  that  ling  a-year.  Their  carriage  to  Kiatcha 

the  Hussian  armies  shall  remain  in  their  costs  about  three  times  the  original  pur- 

j>rcscnt  cantonm»‘jits  until  the  dilferences  chase.  The  conveyance  from  Petersburgh 

with  the  Porte  are  finally  settled,  ^'he  to  Kiatcha  is  accomplished  in  five  months, 

Vienna  Gazette  says,  that  the  note  of  the  when  no  obstacles  intervene.  But  if,  as 

Heis  Kll'endi  has  acuially  l)een  »-eceived  frequently  haj)pens,  the  goods  change 

in  the  Austrian  capital  by  an  extraordi-  owners  in  the  mart  of  Nischenei  Novo- 

nary  courier.  gorod,  a  year  may  elapse  before  they 

— —  reach  their  destination.  The  produce  of 

A  S  1  A.  China  takes  nearly  as  long  in  reaching 

TrnKTY  AND  I*K«siA. — .\  treaty  of  the  Puropcan  markets  of  Hussia.  Con- 

jH'ace  iH'twi'cn  these  two  powers  was  con.  scquently  a  commercial  tran.saction  l)c- 
cludcd  on  the  ^Sth  of  .Ttily  lH'21h  The  tween  l*ctershurgh  and  Kiatcha  cannot 
iKisis  of  the  treaty  provides  that  the  sti-  l>e  settled  in  less  than  two  years.  The 
pulations  made  in  17 IV,  relative  to  the  orders  l)egin  to  be  given  in  NcvemlKT, 
ancient  fr(!ntiers  of  both  empires,  shall  and  continue  to  the  month  of  March. 
1k‘  ohservi'd,  ns  well  as  the  stipulations  of  The  mart  of  Nischenei  Novogorod  opens 
fiirmcr  treaties  relative  to  pilgrims,  mcr-  in  the  month  of  August.-  At  that  |>eriod, 
chandisc,  fugitives,  jirisoncrs,  and  the  re-  the  Chinese  come  to  Kiatcha,  which  is  a 
sidence  of  Ambassadors  at  lK)th  (’ourts  large  village  situated  6508  wersts  from 
respectively.  All  places  on  the  frontier  Pekin.  A  bridge  sejjarates  the  Hussian 
<!f  the  Ottoman  emjiire,  of  which  the  Per-  and  the  Chinese  empires.  Beyond  the 
sians  took  possession  in  the  course  of  the  bridge  is  a  Chinese  village,  completely  un- 
arc  to  restored,  in  their  actual  .state,  inhabited.  Kiatcha,  on  the  contrary,  is 
within  the  term  of  sixty  tlays.  The  pri-  iiihahited  during  the  whole  year.  These 
sonrrs  taken  on  both  sides  are  to  l>e  rc-  two  villages  were  built  in  1728,  in  con- 
stort.'d  mutually.  By  the  first  article,  it  seijuence  of  a  commercial  treaty  con- 
IS  provided,  that  neither  power  shall  in-  eluded  between  the  two  empires.  Each 
ti  (.n  in  i  .e  internal  aflHirs  of  the  other ;  is  defended  by  several  pieces  of  artillerv 
that  the  I  ersian  (mvernment  shall  in  no  of  large  calibre.  From  4n,()0f)  to  50,000 
wise  intemifHldle  in  the  districts  of  Bag-  chests  of  tea  .are  annually  imixirtcd  hy 
dadauddinlKtan  nor  assume  any  sort  the  wav  of  Kiatcha,  one  thousand  of 
ot  aiithortj-  over  the  present  or  the  for-  which  is  sold  at  Novogorod.  In  1820 
mcr  occupiers  of  these  countries.  Such  there  were  sold  in  that  mart  27,00q 
ivrsons  as  may  pass  from  the  frontiers  of  chests  of  Borg  tea,  independently  of  the 
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irrecn  in  packets,  called  by  the  Russians 
little  lozenge  tea.  The  Russians  are  ex- 
trenielv  jealous  of  their  trade  with  China. 
None  but  native  merchants,  furnished 
with  imj)erial  licences,  can  repair  to  Kiat- 
cha.  The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  have 
created  a  privileged  company,  which  has 
a  inonojwly  of  the  trade  on  their  part. 
No  English  goods  can  reach  Kiatcha  ex¬ 
cept  by  smuggling,  Russian  merchandise 
iHiing  alone  admitted.  There  are  regular 
markets  in  Chinese  Tartary,  to  which, 
however,  the  natives  only  are  admitted. 
The  road  from  Pekin  to  Kiatcha  passes 
through  a  barren  plain.  The  merchan- 
tlise  is  brought  to  Kiatcha  in  waggons.” 

IxniA. — It  appears  (says  the  London 
Courier)  that  the  Siek  Chief,  Runjeet 
8ing,  who  has  lately  so  successfully  in¬ 
vaded  the  country  of  the  Afghans,  and 
placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  the  great 
Sul)aclagi,  at  Cabool,  or  Cabul,  has  now 
acquired  such  power,  and  W’ith  it  the 
usual  concomitant  of  usurpation,  inso¬ 
lence,  that  in  some  late  discussions  he  even 
hinted  he  had  many  Russians  in  his  ser¬ 
vice,  and  that  it  would  l>e  easy  for  him  to 
get  more.  Here,  then,  we  see,  in  this 
('hieftain's  successful  attempt  on  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation,  the  first  dawning  of  a 
union  between  Indian  and  Eurojxian  poli¬ 
tics.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Indian  government  will  keep  a  watchful 
eye  u}K)n  the  future  projects  of  Runjeet ; 
but  the  only  possible  cause  for  apprehen¬ 
sion  is,  that  one  Chief  should  possess  the 
countries  on  both  sides  of  the  Indus,  as  is 
now  the  case  w'ith  Runjeet  Sing.  He 
will  have  much  to  do,  how'ever,  before  he 
consolidates  his  power,  and  many  ob¬ 
stacles  may  be  thrown  in  his  w^ay  without 
proceeding  to  open  war.  Our  Ambassa¬ 
dor  at  the  Persian  Court  will  be  able  to 
contribute  much  towards  this  object. 

AMERICA. 

United  States.—  A  copy  of  the 
President’s  message  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  which  assembled  on  the 
2d  December,  has  been  received.  This  do¬ 
cument  contains,  as  usual,  a  view  of  the 
internal  condition  ond  foreign  relations  of 
the  United  States.  The  country  being  at 
peace,  is  of  course  flourishing  ;*the  coffers 
of  the  treasury  are  replenished  by  an  in¬ 
creasing  revenue,  and  the  public  debt  is 
gradually  decreasing.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  utmost  attention  of  Government  is 
du-ected  to  the  im[Ht>vement  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  to  establish  fortifications 
on  the  different  points  of  the  coast. 

^lading  to  the  amicable  relations,  ex- 
isting  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Allied  European  Powers,  the  President 
■totes,  that  the  North  American  Govern- 
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ment  has  never  intermeddled  with  their 
wars  in  matters  relating  to  themselves  i 
hut  with  the  movements  in  their  own 
hemisphere  the  case  w’as  different,  lie 
declares,  therefore,  that  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  who  have  declared  their  indepen¬ 
dence  and  maintained  it,  and  whose  inde¬ 
pendence  they  have  acknowledged,  they 
will  permit  no  interference.  “We  could 
not,”  says  he,  “  view  any  interposition 
for  the  purpose  of  oppressing  them,  or 
controlling,  in  any  other  manner,  their 
destiny,  by  a  European  Power,  in  any 
other  light  than  as  the  manifestation  of  an 
unfriendly  disposition  towards  the  United 
States.  In  the  w*ar  between  these  new* 
Governments  and  Spain,  w'e  declared  our 
neutrality  at  the  time  of  their  recogni¬ 
tion  ;  and  to  this  we  have  adhered,  and 
shall  continue  to  adhere,  provided  no 
change  shall  occur,  which,  in  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  competent  authorities  of  this 
Government,  shall  make  a  corresponding 
change  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
indispensable  to  their  security.”  This  is, 
in  fact,  saying  os  clearly,  and  indeed  much 
more  clearly  than  diplomatic  language 
generally  speaks,  that  the  emancipated 
South  American  provinces  must  be  left  to 
themselves,  and  that  any  interference 
W’ith  them  by  any  European  Powers  will 
be  regarded  by  the  Unit^  States  as  a  suf¬ 
ficient  ground  for  w’ar. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  speech  of  some  importance,  namely, 
that  which  relates  to  part  of  the  north¬ 
west  coast  of  America,  which  was  first 
explored,  we  believe,  by  Captain  Cook. 
Russia  had  set  up  some  territorial  claims 
w*hich  neither  Great  Britain  nor  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  could  submit  to.  They  are 
now  the  subject  of  an  amicable  negocia- 
tion  between  the  three  Powers.  But  Ame¬ 
rica  has  thought  proper  to  lay  dow’n  in 
liminC  the  principle,  that  the  American 
continents,  by  the  free  and  independent 
condition  which  they  have  assumed,  and 
maintain,  are  henceforth  not  to  he  con¬ 
sidered  as  subjects  for  future  colonization 
by  any  European  Pov^ers.  What  effect 
this  notice  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  that 
he  must  abandon  his  favourite  project  of 
making  a  settlement  upon  the  American 
coa.st,  w’ill  produce,  we  are  ytt  to  learn. 

Among  other  propositions  contained  in 
the  speech,  there  is  one  for  abolishing 
privateering,  as  an  unlawful  species  of 
maritime  w’ar,  and  another  for  punish¬ 
ing  those  engaged  in  the  slavt-l^e  as 
pirates. 

Mexico.— The  Mexican  government 
has  issued  a  declaration  of  war  against 
Spain.  All  political  and  commerda  re¬ 
lations  between  the  two  countries  are  de¬ 
clared  to  he  at  an  end  ;  but  four  months 
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arc  allowed  before  this  notitication  is  to  ot  great  importiincc  to  the  inde{)eiKlei)t 
:itrect  vessel*  arriving  from  Spain,  and  cause  in  South  Aincrica.  1 1»  letter^ 
forty  days  for  those  from  the  Havannah.  are  deficient  in  details  ot  tl^  importiuu 
A/ter  these  resjjective  periods,  the  produc-  events  related,  but  arc  suflSciently  precise 
tions  of  the  Spanish  soil  will  not  be  ad-  in  the  nature  of  the  information  to  give 
mittod  to  an  entry  in  Mexico  under  any  confidence  in  their  authenticity.  It  ap. 
Hag  whatever,  anil  all  Spanish  vessels  wiil  pears,  tliat  the  Spanish  Royalist  army, 
lie  lawful  prizes.  The  commissioners  sent  under  General  Canterac,  which  retreated 
out  by  S])ain,  instead  of  being  authorized,  from  Lima  in  the  latter  |>art  ol  July,  was 
as  was  asserted,  to  recognise  the  indepen-  encountered,  in  its  retreat,  in  the  begin, 
dcncc  of  Mexico,  had  instnictions  only  to  ning  of  September,  by  the  Colombian 
negotiate  a  commercial  treaty.  The  Mexi-  forces  under  General  Sucre,  when  an  ac- 
can  government  insisted  that  the  basis  of  tion  ensued,  which  ended  in  the  total  dc- 
any  treaty  must  be  an  unconditional  ac-  feat  of  the  Royalists.  Canvas,  it  is  said, 
knowledgment  of  Mexican  independence,  w’as  taken  prisoner,  and  \  aides,  his  st¬ 
and  the  “  delivery  of  the  castle  of  ,St.  cond  in  command,  was  killed.  A  second 
John  de  UUoa  as  an  integral  part  there-  affair  had  taken  place  at  La  Paz,  a  large 
of,**  The  commissioners  having  no  power  and  strong  town  in  the  interior  of  Peru, 
to  accede  to  these  pro|K)sitions,  they  were  occupied  by  a  divison  of  the  Royalist 
ordered  to  leave  the  country  in  eight  days,  troops,  but  who  had  been  driven  from 
Gen.  Cortez  had  arrived  from  Mexico  in  that  post  by  a  detachment  of  the  Peru- 
the  United  States,  to  negotiate  a  political  vian  troops,  commanded  by  General 
V)d  commercial  treaty  between  them  and  Santa  Cruz.  The  fugitives  from  La  Pa/, 
the  Mexican  government.  Two  French  as  well  as  the  remnant  of  the  army  ii 
officers,  who  had  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  in  Cantarac,  had  retired  upon  Potosi.  I'lii; 
September,  under  the  character  of  mer-  intelligence  was  brought  to  Buenos  Ayrv^ 
cliants,  but  whose  real  views,  it  is  sup-  by  a  special  courier  from  SalUi,  who  re¬ 
posed,  w’ere  to  foment  revolt  in  favour  of  jwrted,  that,  in  the  w  hole  of  his  route  froii^ 
a  Bourlion  Prince,  hod  been  seized  and  im-  Potosi,  he  did  not  fall  in  with  a  single 
prisoned.  Royalist  .soldier.  The  fwsitions  and  force 

Another  of  the  rUievani  Spanish  Ame-  of  the  Independent  troojis  are  represcntcii 
rican  colonies  has  ])roclahned  its  separate  to  be  extremely  favourable  for  following 
independence.  The  kingdom  of  Guate-  up  the  victory  gained  over  Cantarac,  anil 
mala,  fonnerly  a  dependency  on  the  king-  completing  the  deliverance  of  Peru.  Bd- 
dom  of  Mexico,  and  w'hich,  in  the  first  livar  had  sailed  from  Guayaquil  on  the* 
instance,  joined  it  in  declaring  their  com-  21st  of  August,  with  3000  troojxs,  .nnil 

raon  inde|x:ndcnce  of  S^tain,  hai*  since  the  same  number  were  collected  at  Aricc. 
separated,  and  the  Guatemalans  have  es-  These  tw'o  divisions  w’erc  to  rendezvouN 
tabliahed  thcmsi'lves  as  a  sovereign  state,  at  Arequipa,  a  large  town  to  the  southwari! 
The  population  of  this  state  amounts  to  of  Lima,  when  Bolivar,  w’ho  was  to  take 
only  1  .b00,000.  the  chief  command,  would  be  at  the  hcail 

Colombia.  —  Accounts  from  New*  of  12,000  men.  O'Higgins,  the  late  Su- 
York,  of  the  30th  November,  convey  the  preme  Director  of  the  Chilian  Goveni- 
important  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Porto  merit,  was  to  have  a  command  under  Bo- 
^beUo,  the  last  part  of  any  consequence  livar.  He  sailed  from  Valparaiso,  for  that 
in  Colombia  which  was  in  possession  of  purpose,  early  in  Septeml)er,  on  board  his 
the  Spanish  Royalists.  Britannic  Majesty's  brig  the  Fly.  Gen. 

**  New  Y  orky  JVor.  30.  Freire  was  elected  the  successor  of  O'Hig- 
**  I.^tters  from  J.aguira  of  the  1 1th  and  gins  in  the  office  of  Supreme  Director  of 
13lh  insunt  stat^  that  the  troojis  under  Chile. 

^Generals  Paez  and  Bermudez  made  an  Later  intelligence  from  Carthagena 
assault  on  the  town  of  Puerto  Cavello  on  states,  that  Bolivar  entered  Lima  on  the 
the  morning  of  the  18th  instant,  and  Ist  of  Sept,  and  was  received  with  enthu- 
having  i>ut  to  the  sword  every  one  siasm  by  all  ranks  of  the  people.  He 
und  making  resistai^,  the  Colombian  was  next  day  vested  by  tlic  Congress  with 
tro^  were,  at  four  o  clock,  in  peaceable  the  supreme  military  authority  in  all  the 
^aocosion  of  the  town.  In  this  assault  territories  of  the  republic  ;  and  no  doubt 
Gei^l  Clazada  and  Colonel  Carrera  fell  seemed  to  be  entertained,  that,  with  the 
at  the  commencement  of  the  attack.  The  aid  of  his  name  and  talents,  the  Spa- 
on  y  remaining  fort,  (t^  castle  at  the  niards  would  soon  be  driven  from  this 
^***^*^)  «urrcndered  on  last  portion  of  South  America,  hi  which 
^  garrison  to  be  sent  to  they  maintain  even  the  aemblance  of  au- 

’  thority. 

IinjiEa.— It  appaam  from  Ja- 
rej,  dated  September  29,  contain  news  maica  papers,  lately  received,  that  much 
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irritation  and  ahu  m  exists  in  the  island 
against  the  proposed  measure  for  gradu- 
ally  emancipating  the  slaves.  In  the 
Huum;  of  Assembly,  on  the  5th,  a  Mr 
flurrctt  made  a  long  and  violent  speech, 
on  pr()|X)sing  a  committee  to  ])repare  an 
address  and  petition  to  the  King  upon  the 
subject,  which  he  trusted  would  include 
a  prayer  for  the  dismissal  of  Lord  Ba¬ 
thurst  from  his  Majesty’s  councils,  as  the 
tool  or  ally  of  the  African  Institution. 
'I’he  committee  was  appointed  ;  but  the 
Assembly  declined  acceding  to  a  proposi¬ 
tion  received  from  the  House  of  Assembly 
of  Dominica,  for  a  combination  of  all  the 
colonies,  not  thinking  it  expedient  to  en- 
ter  into  any  communication,  on  political 
measures,  with  one  branch  of  the  legis¬ 
latures  of  other  British  colonies,  except 
through  the  channel  of  his  Majesty’s  re- 
j)iescntative  the  Governor.  Mr  Barrett, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  talked  of  a 
resistance  in  the  islands,  similar  to  that 
which  ended  in  the  independence  of  North 
America,  if  Great  Britain  should  persist 
in  fastening  u^wn  them  the  yoke  of  a  par¬ 
liamentary  legislation  in  what  regards 
their  internal  concerns.  Mr  B.  evident¬ 
ly  forgot  the  difference  of  circumstances. 
If  the  colonics  should  declare  w'ar  against 
England  for  endeavouring  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  slaves,  would  not  the 
slaves  themselves  become  jiartics  in  that 
war,  and  against  whom  ?  It  is  an  awful 
consiileration  for  the  whites.  But  though 
there  was  violence  in  the  speeches,  the 

])roceedings  of  the  Assembly  itself  were 
calm  and  moderate  ;  and  their  answer  to 
the  s|>ecch  of  the  Governor,  the  Duke  of 
-Manchester,  on  the  opening  of  the  session, 
Inch  recommended  a  continued  attention 
to  the  comfort  and  moral  improvement  of 
the  slaves,  was  almost  an  echo  of  the 
sjxwh. 

Darbadoes  seems  to  be  more  ripe  for 
mischief  than  any  other  colony.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  a  missionary  of  the  name  of 
Shrewsbury  had  been  discovered,  or  was 
suspected,  to  have  sent  home  to  the  Society 
by  which  he  was  employed,  statenoents 
highly  injurious  to  the  moral  character  of 
the  lower  classes  of  the  white  population  of 
Barbadues,  whom  he  represent^  as  bred 
up  without  any  knowledge  of  Christianity, 
and  incapable,  from  their  depraved  habits, 
of  acquiring  any.  This  produced  the  high¬ 
est  degree  of  irritation  among  the  people 
affected  by  these  real  or  supposed  state¬ 
ments,  and  they  repaired  in  a  body  to  the 
elia|)el  in  which  Mr  S.  officiated,  provid¬ 
ed  with  catcalls,  and  other  noisy  instru¬ 
ments,  which  they  employed  in  the  most 
violent  manner,  for  the  puiqx)8e  of  com- 
l>cl!ing  him  to  quit  the  pulpit,  and  desist 
from  the  po'formancc  of  his  duty.  All 
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their  eflbrts,  however,  were  unavailing; 
the  preacher  kept  his  post  unmoved,  w  ail¬ 
ed  with  calmness  till  the  annoyances  ceas¬ 
ed,  and  then  proceeded  with  his  functions. 
Finding  it  impossible,  by  this  mode,  to 
drive  him  from  his  post,  they  had  the 
audacity  to  invite,  by  wTitten  placards, 
an  assemblage  of  the  persons  aggrieved 
for  the  following  evening,  when  they  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  demolish  the  meeting-house  in 
which  Mr  Shrew'sbury  officiated,  which 
they  did  so  effectually,  that  not  a  brick  or 
piece  of  timber  was  left  standing,  after 
which  they  dispersed  quietly  to  their 
several  homes.  So  bent  were  those  peo¬ 
ple  on  this  outrage,  and  so  indifferent  to 
its  probable  consequences,  that  they  wer« 
overheard  to  declare,  w'hile  the  work  of 
destruction  was  in  progress,  that  if  inter¬ 
rupted  by  the  appearance  of  the  military, 
they  would  resist  them  to  the  utmost.  A 
proclamation  was  issued  the  following  day 
by  Sir  H.  Warde,  offering  a  reward  of 
£.100  for  the  discovery  of  any  of  the  ac¬ 
tors  in  the  attack  on  the  congregation- 
house  of  Mr  Shrew'sbury.  The  day  fol¬ 
lowing,  the  rioters  had  the  audacity  to 
issue  a  counter  proclamation,  as  follows: 

“  Brtdgc^To'wn.,  Oct.  23.— Whereas  a 
proclamation  having  appeared  in  the  Bar¬ 
badian  newspaper  of  yesterday,  issued  by 
order  of  his  excellency  the  Governor,  offer¬ 
ing  a  reward  of  £.100  for  the  conviction 
of  any  person  or  persons  said  to  be  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  said-to-be  riotous  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  19th  and  20th  instant;  public 
notice  is  hereby  given,  to  such  person  or 
persons  w’ho  may  feel  inclined,  either  from 
I>ecuniary  temptation  or  vindictive  feel¬ 
ing,  that  should  they  attempt  to  come 
forw'ard,  to  injure,  in  any  shape,  any  indi¬ 
vidual,  they  shall  receive  that  punish¬ 
ment  which  their  crimes  will  jui^y  de¬ 
serve.  They  are  to  understand,  that  to 
impeach  is  not  to  convict,  and  that  the 
reward  offered  will  only  be  given  upon 
conviction,  w'hich  cannot  bfc  effected  whilst 
the  people  are  firm  to  themselves.  And 
whereas  it  may  appear  to  those  persons 
who  are  unacquainted  with  the  circum¬ 
stances  which  occasioned  the  said  procla- 
tion,  that  the  demolition  of  the  chapel  was 
effected  by  the  rabble  of  this  community, 
in  order  to  create  anarchy,  riot,  and  insu¬ 
bordination,  to  trample  upon  the  laws  of 
the  country,  and  to  subvert  good  order ; 
it  is  considered  on  imperative  duty  to  re¬ 
pel  the  charge,  and  to  state— firstly,  that 
the  majority  of  the  persons  assembled 
were  of  the  first  respectability,  and  were 
supported  by,  the  concurrence  of  9-10tb8 
of  the  community ;  secondly,  that  their 
motives  w'ere  patriotic  and  loyal— namely, 
to  eradicate  from  this  soil  the  germ  of  Me¬ 
thodism,  which  was  spreading  its  baneful 
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rh  the  total  destruction  of  the  Chapel.  To 
:h  this  information  they  have  to  udd,.that 
as  the  Missionary  made  his  escape  yesterday 
cT  afternoon,  in  a  small  vessel  for  St.  Vin- 
n-  cent,  thereby  avoiding  that  expression  of 
n-  the  public  feeling  towards  him,  peison- 
!r-  ally,  which  he  had  so  richly  deserved.  It 
e.  is  hoped,  that  os  this  information  will  be 
circulated  throughout  the  diderent  islands 
and  colonics,  all  persons,  who  consider 
themselves  true  lovers  of  religion,  will 
follow  the  laudable  example  of  the  Bar. 
badians,  in  putting  an  end  to  Methodism 
and  Methodist  Chapels  throughout  the 
West  Indies.” 

If  these  ])ai)ers  lie  genuine,  Barbadoes 
may  already  said  to  be  in  a  state  bor. 
dering  on  rebellion. 

Demerara. — By  the  ship  Clyde,  ar¬ 
rived  at  Greenock  from  Demerara,  let¬ 
ters  and  i^apers  have  been  received  to  the 
26th  November.  The  sentence  of  the 
Court-Martial  ujx)n  Mr  Smith  was  given 
in  to  the  Governor  on  the  24th,  but  had 
not  been  made  public  on  the  26th.  The 
letters  seem  to  agree  that  the  decision  of 
the  Court  was  Guilty.  Tranquillity  still 
prevailed,  but  INIartial  Law  was  conti¬ 
nued,  and  in  consequence  of  the  fatigues 
of  military  duty,  sickness  was  beginning 
to  prevail  amongst  the  white  population. 
The  reinforcement  of  troops  from  Bri¬ 
tain  would  reach  the  Colony  early  in  De¬ 
cember. 


who  headed  it,  and  belied  us,  was  com- 
|)clled,  by  a  speedy  flight,  to  remove  him¬ 
self  from  the  ialand.  With  u  fixed  deter¬ 
mination,  therefore,  to  put  an  end  to  Me¬ 
thodism  in  this  island,  all  Methodist 
preachers  arc  warned  not  to  approach 
these  shores,  as,  if  they  do,  it  w’ill  be  at 
their  own  periL  Gotl  save  the  king  and 
the  people/.” 

As  soon  as  the  rioters  had  cflected  their 
work  of  destruction,  and  before  the  Go¬ 
vernor's  proclamation  appeared,  they  is¬ 
sued  the  following  hand-bill ; — 

“  CHEAT  AND  SIGNAL  TRIUMPH  OVER 

METHODISM,  AND  TOTAL  DESTRUC¬ 
TION  OF  THE  CHAPEL  ! 

“  Brid^^Tinen^  Oct.  21,  1822. — The 
inhabitants  of  this  island  are  respectfully 
informed,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  uii- 
merited  and  unprovoked  attacks  which 
have  repeatedly  l»een  made  upon  the  com¬ 
munity  by  the  Methodist  Missionaries, 
(otherwise  known  as  agents  to  the  villa* 
nous 

able  gentlemen  formed  the  resolution  of 
closing  the  Methodist  concern  altogether ; 
with  this  view,  they  commenced  labours 
on  Sunday  evening,  and  they  have  the 
greatest  satisfaction  in  announcing,  that, 
by  twelve  o'clock  last  night,  they  effected 
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NOVEMBER.  The  Court  granted  the  motion,  and  ap- 

High  Court  or  Justiciary - pointed  Monday  next,  at  10  a.  m.,  for 

On  the  17th,  their  Lordships  took  up  the  receiving  the  viva  voce  arguments  of 
case  of  James  Anderson,  w’ho  had  been  counsel. 

fouml  guilty  on  his  own  confession,  before  The  next  case  was  that  of  William 
the  last  Circuit  Court  of  Perth,  of  wilful  Campliell,  certified  from  the  Circuit  on 
and  corrupt  perjury,  for  the  purpose  of  an  objection  in  arrest  of  judgment  upon 
concealing  from  his  creditors  the  real  state  a  conviction  of  assault  and  robbery.  The 
of  his  artkirs.  A  petition  was  presented  case  being  restricted  to  an  arbitrary  pu- 
in  the  name  of  the  pannel,  expressive  of  nishment,  the  Court  sentenced  the  pri- 
contrition,  and  imploring  the  lenient  con-  soner  to  be  transported  for  14  years.  The 
sideration  of  the  Court.  Lord  Hermand  prisoner  seemed  very  much 'afflicted  at  the 
said  he  could  not  propose  any  smaller  pu-  idea  of  parting  with  his  wife  and  family, 
nishment  than  transportation  for  fourteen  and  applied  for  permission  that  they 
}car8.  This  proposal  was  agreed  toby  should  accompany  him.  Hewasinform- 
the  Cou^  and  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  ed  by  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk,  that  Go- 
liosaed  judgment  on  the  prisoner  accor-  vemment  had  recently  permitted  the 
din^y,  admonishing  him  with  respect  to  wives  of  20  convicts  to  be  sent  out  to 
hi^turc  conduct.  After  sentence  had  them ;  and  if  he  conducted  himself  well  in 
pronounced,  Mr  Cowan,  for  the  pn»  the  colony  to  which  he  was  going,  there 
soner,  stated  m  objection  affteting  the  Gas  a  hope  of  the  same  privilege  being 
regulmty  ^  the  Court's  proceeding,  and  extended  to  him,  on  his  applying  to  the 
moved  for  iMve  to  be  heard,  and  for  time  proper  quarter.  1 » 

to  prrparo  hu  argument  on  the  objection,  WiUiam  Loing  pleaded  Guilty  of  being 
1  "5’  for  the  intermediate  period,  the  armed  for  the  purpose  of  unlawfully  kill- 
r^nnets  claim  to  letters  of  hberttion.  ing  game  by  night,  and  was » sentenced 
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four  iTxMUhs*  Imprisonment,  with  hard 
lalKHir  at  the  tread-mill.  The  Lord  Justice 
(Merk,  in  passing  sentence,  said  the  object 
«)t*  the  swtute  was  not  to  preserve  game, 
but  to  |Hit  an  end  to  a  notorious  and  dan- 
ifcrous  practice. 

Three  j-oung  men,  Alexander  MacgillU 
vray,  Henry  MacGirr,  and  James  Hill, 
were  convicted  of  l>eing  actors,  or  art  and 
part,  in  stealing  silver  spoons  from  the 
house  of  Robert  Baird,  Esq.  of  Newbyth, 
and  the  two  latter  prisoners  with  also  re¬ 
setting  the  same.  The  Court  sentenced 
Macgillivray  and  MacGirr  to  be  trans- 
jwrtcd  for  U  years.  Hill,  owdiig  to  his 
confession  of  guilt,  and  the  expectation 
inferred  from  it  that  he  would  be  reformed 
by  a  milder  punishment,  w^as  sentenced 
to  be  imprisoned  12  months,  and  employ¬ 
ed  during  that  period  at  the  tread-mill. 
Macgillivray,  whose  conduct  had  previ¬ 
ously  border^  on  contumacy,  now  put  on 
his  hat,  and  openly  reviled  the  Court  in 
the  most  indecent  language.  When  the 
clerk  read  that  part  of  the  legal  denoun- 
ciation  of  being  hanged  as  felons,  if  they, 
Macgillivray  or  MacGirr,  should  return 
l)efore  the  expiry  of  their  sentence,  with¬ 
out  lawful  cause,  Macgillivray  put  his 
hand  to  his  neck,  and  mimicked  the  last 
convulsions  of  nature.  On  going  out,  he 
said  to  the  Judges,  “  We  shall  be  better 
od’  than  you  sitting  there — ^you  would 

have  sent  us  to  h—  if  you  could,  you. . - 

- s.”  ISIacgillivray  is  from  Glasgow', 

wliich  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk  described  as 
“  the  great  source  of  vice  in  this  country.” 

24. — George  Mackenzie  w'as  put  to 
the  bar,  charged  with  falsehood,  fraud, 
wilful  imposition,  and  forgery.  From 
the  evidence  brought,  it  appeared  that  the 
pnnel,  by  forging  an  order  purporting  to 
Ik*  signed  by  Hugh  Graham,  a  labourer, 
had  succeeded  in  procuring  from  Mr  James 
Stouart,  two  sums  of  Money,  (£.10  and 
£.22,)  belonging  to  Graham.  The  cir¬ 
cumstances  detailed  of  this  transaction  are 
no  way  interesting.  The  fraud  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  the  wife  of  the  real  Hugh 
Graham  presenting  herself  to  draw’  money 
at  a  time  when  her  husband  was  out  of 
employment.  The  proof  w'as  clear  against 
the  prisoner,  and  the  Jury  returned 'an 
unanimous  verdict  of  Guilty.  Sentence— 
imprisonment  for  12  montlis. 

The  next  trial  w'as  in  a  case  of  house¬ 
breaking  and  theft,  charged  against  John 
Quin  and  William  Macdonald.  One  of 
the  prisoners,  (Macdonald,)  was  only 
eleven  years  of  age,  and  six  convictions 
against  Quin,' and  five  against  Macdorrald, 
w  ere  proved  from  the  police  books.  An 
alibi  was  attempted  to  be  addaoed  in  the 
rase  of  Macdonald,  which  i amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  that,  ^br  anything  hit 


viother  knew^  he  had  been  in  bed  all  the 
night  of  the  robbery.  The  libel  had  been 
restricted  to  an  arbitrary  punishment,  and 
a  verdict  of  Guilty  was  returned  by  the 
Jury.  Their  sentence  was  transportation 
beyond  seas  for  life. 

James  Anderson,  w’ho  pleaded  guilty 
at  the  last  Terth  Circuit,  {to  a  charge  of 
fraudulent  Ixuikruptcy,  and  u^wn  whom 
a  sentence  of  tbiurteen  years  trans])ortatU)n  . 
W'as  passed  in  this  Court  last  Monday, 
w  as  again  brought  to  the  bar,  and  the  ob¬ 
jection  which  was  taken  after  the  sen¬ 
tence  W'as  read,  that  the  prisoner  had  never 
seen  his  letters  before  sentence  w'as  pro¬ 
nounced  on  him,  having  been  sustained 
by  the  Court,  he  was  dismissed  from  the 
bar. 

DECEMBER. 

High  Court  of  Justiciary.  -—- 
On  the  1st  instant,  Robert  Watson,  Henry 
Murray,  and  David  Ronaldson.,  were 
brought  to  trial  on  a  charge  of  housebreak- 
ing  and  theft,  aggravated  by  their  being 
habit  and  repute  thieves.  The  pannels 
pleaded  Guilty,  which  plea,  as  it  appear¬ 
ed,  did  not  proceed  from  the  advice  of 
their  counsel,  but  was  entirely  of  their 
own  accord.  The  Lord  Advocate  restrict¬ 
ed  the  libel  to  an  arbitrary  punishment, 
and  the  Jury  fuund  the  prisoners  Guilty, 
in  terms  of  their  own  confession.  Sen¬ 
tence  delayed.— Andrew'  Rhind  and  John 
Murray  were  next  brought  to  the  bar 
upon  a  like  accusation,  saving  that  the 
latter  prisoner  w  as  not  charged  w  ith  habit 
and  repute.  Murray  pleaded  Guilty,  as 
Rhind  also  ultimately  did.  As  in  the 
preceding  trial,  the  libel  was  restricted  to 
an  arbitrary  punishment,  and  the  pannels 
convicted.  The  three  {ktsous  first  tried 
w’ere  now  brought  in  for  judgment  along 
with  the  present  convicts.  From  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  diderent  degrees  of  turpi¬ 
tude  of  the  crimes  libelled,  and  their  ac¬ 
cession  to  them,  the  Court  sentenced 
Watson,  Rhind,  and  Murray,  to  trans¬ 
portation  for  life,  and  the  other  two  for 
fourteen  years.  The  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
stated,  as  a  w’arning  to  the  prisoners  to 
preserve  a  good  behaviour  in  the  place  of 
exile  to  which  they  might  be  sent,  that  no 
less  than  twelve  persons  had  been  executed 
there  within  a  very  few  months.  William 
Williamson  was  then  charged  with  the 
very  same  crime  as  the  five  former  pannels. 
He  pleaded  Not  Guilty ;  but  after  some  of 
the  evidence  was  gone  over,  by  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Court,  he  retracted  ithis 
plea,  and  pleaded  Guilty.  Certificates  of 
his  previous  good  character  were  produ¬ 
ced,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  Court 
pronounced  upon  him  the  lenient  sentence 
of  transportation  for  seven  years. 

8— This  day  John  Dunlop,  James 


s  :i,^i.sUr.— British  Chronicle. 

inter,  Ja:ne*s  Armour,  and  Jean  BeiUi  much  better  done  than  in  Ireland,  there 
ArTTHKir,  were  jHaced  at  the  bar,  on  could  be  no 

iminal  letters,  changing  them  with  there  to  go  through  that  operaUon  and 
eft  and  reset:  theTen  pleaded  Not  he  was  quite  certain  the  various  kinds 
liltr,  and  the  woman  was  outlawed  for  in  Court  had  been  stolen  from  prem,. 
tap  ieuring.  David  Wilson  w  as  called,  ses. 

bo  Ited  himself  to  be  fonrman  to  Mr  piece  is  about  10s.  to  which  the  bleaching 
Her  Hutchison,  manufacturer,  Bruns,  adds  a  shiUing  more.  On  going  to  Dun- 
Ick-Street,  Glasgow^  who  carries  on  busi-  lop’s  house  with  the  officers,  a  pi^e  of 
>ss  on  a^ry  exfensive  scale.  From  the  muslin  was  found,  wdiich  he  immediately 

idcnceof  this  witness,  w  hich  evinced  knew  to  be  his  pmperty.  DmiloPjmd  he 
msideruble  intelligence,  it  appeared  that  a  knew'  nothing  a  u  i  ,  an  a  u  o  is 
'eat  mimlier  of  pieces  of  muslin  had  lK?en  "ite  having  a  now  e  tjC  o  i  .  ®  1  ^n 

itracted  from  time  to  time  bv  ix.-rsons  in  leapt  fnim  the  wmdovv,  one  storey  high, 
le  employ  of  the  prisoner  Dunlop,  who  but  was  pursued  by  the  officers,  Md  re- 
as  one  of  Mr  Hutchison’s  muslin-singers.  taken.  W  itness  i^companied  Mr  Hardie, 
n  conseciuence  of  information  received  superintendant  of  Glasgow  Police,  to  Mr 
rom  Belfast,  w  itnt*ss  went  there,  and  in  Muirhead  s  bleachfield,  vyhere  they  dis- 
lie  Police-Office  of  that  place  saw  137  covered  125  pieces  m  a  bleaching  state, 
ieces  of  muslin,  which  he  knew  to  be  the  w  hich  he  knew  to  be  his  proj^rty  ,  these 
n>|K*rty  of  Mr  Hutchison,  and  at  a  neigh-  he  was  doubtful  might  be  injured  if  not 
curing  lileaelideld  he  discovered  about  finished  oil,  and  therefore  w ere  not  lodged 
ixty  (lieces  in  a  bleached  state,  and  20  m  process.  The  number  of  pieces  manu- 
•ieces  which  were  not  of  Mr  Hutchison’s  factured  weekly  averaged  about  4000,  the 
tianufacture.  'I'he  prisoner  Armour  had  immensity  of  which  prevented  the  keep- 
teen  apprehended  at  Belfast  liefore  wit-  mg  ol*  books  to  ascertain  loss,  and  there- 
less  went  over,  who  had  never,  during  lore  they  rather  chose  to  submit  to  it. 
he  23  months  he  had  been  in  Mr  Hutchi-  The  goods  go  out  every  day  to  the  W each- 
on’s  employ,  known  of  more  than  one  in-  remaining  evidence  in  this 

tance  of  muslin  being  sold  in  a  gray  state,  most  irksome  case  occupied  the  Court  till 
nd  on  that  occasion  the  jncces  were  of  a  half-jxist  eight  o’clock,  alter  which  the 
iitl’erent  description  and  length  from  Jury  were  addressed,  at  considerable 
hose  now  in  Court.  The  witness  detailed  length,  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  tor  the  pro- 
vith  great  minuteness  the  jirocess  of  the  socution,  and  by  Mr  Jeffrey',  in  an  inge- 
nuslin  manufacture,  and  the  method  of  nious  defence,  for  the  prisoners,  which 
narking  the  pieces,  and,  in  conclusion,  de-  occupied  about  two  hours.  The  Lord 
■lared,  that  although  many  of  the  marks  Justice  Clerk,  at  great  length,  recapitula- 
iad  been  picked  out,  he  was  perfectly  ted  the  evidence  to  the  Jury,  who  found 
aiLslied  that  nearly  the  whole  numerous  John  Dunlop  Guilty  of  Theft ;  James 
pieces  shown  him,  both  in  a  gray  and  Annour,  Guilty  of  Reset  of  Theft ;  and 
ij!eachc*d  state,  were  of  the  manufacture  against  James  Hunter  the  charges  Not 
L)f  .Mr  Hutchison,  w’hich  he  was  more  Proven:  the  two  former  were  sentenced 
IMirticulary  enabled  to  do  from  a  ixiculiar  to  be  transported  for  fourteen  years,  and 
gold  ornament  at  the  end  of  many  of  the  the  latter  was  dismissed  with  a  suitable 
IHCces.  Mr  Hutchison  stated  himself  to  admonition. 

be  one  of  the  most  extensive  manufac-  15.— Charles  Beaton,  a  boy  of  no  more 

turers  in  Glasgow'.  Dunlop  and  Hunter  than  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  put  to  the 
w’ere  employed  as  singers,  to  w’hom  the  bar,  accused  of  liaving  broken  into  the 
}>ieces  with  a  twisted  gold  ornament  were  shops  of  J.  and  T.  Picken,  watch-makers, 
given,  the  pieces  with  the  plain  gold  or-  Grassmarket,  and  stolen  several  articles 
ii^ieot  l>eing  at  the  same  time  lying  in-  therefrom.  He  pleaded  Guilty,  and  a 
discnuiinutely  in  the  room.  He  did  not  certificate  being  produced  from  his  master 
think  it  was  practicable,  from  the  extent  nf  his  uniform  good  conduct  for  five  years, 
of  his  laisiness,  to  ascertain  if  goods  had  he  w’as  convicted  by  the  Jury  in  terms  of 
been  stolen  by  attempting  to  balance  the  own  confession,  and  sentenced  to  fourteen 
gvxxls,  even  if  hundr^s  of  pieces  had  been  years  transportation, 
taken,  but  on  seeing  the  gixids,  he  knew  Jean  C4tmphell  and  William  Mackay 
t  at  a  theft  must  have  been  committed,  were  next  charged  with  the  crime  of  rob- 
He  sold  a  particular  order  in  an  un-  biiig  Alex.  More  of  his  watch  in  Septem- 
hmshed  state,  but  the  goods  were  of  a  her  last,  with  the  aggravation  of  being 
t'  those  in  ques-  habit  and  repute  common  thieves.  They 
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pcaretl,  that  they  were  known  to  be  cha¬ 
racters  of  tlic  most  depraved  and  reckless 
description.  The  woman  had  been  ten 
times  convicted  and  confined  in  Bridewell 
for  theft,  and  upon  application  being  made 
to  her  before  she  was  apprehended,  to  re¬ 
store  the  watch  upon  condition  of  not 
iHjing  farther  molested  about  the  matter, 
she  declared  that  she  cared  nothing  for 
being  tried,  and  w'ould  not  restore  it.  The 
1k)v  had  been  twice  convicted  before.  The 
robl)ery  wa.s  committed  in  this  case  by 
Campl)cll,  who  conveyed  the  watch  to 
Mackay,  he  being  in  readiness  to  receive 
and  make  ott*  with  it.  The  .jM-isoners 
were  sentenced  to  be  transported  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives. 

ExcentUm  of  Thomas  Black — The  be¬ 
haviour  of  this  young  man  after  his  con¬ 
demnation  was  such  as  became  his  me¬ 
lancholy  situation.  The  final  sentence  of 
the  law  was  carried  into  elfect  upon  the 
unhappy  criminal  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  instant,  at  the  ordinary  place  of  exe¬ 
cution,  and  was  witnessed  by  an  immense 
numlxjr  of  spectators.  lie  was  attended 
to  the  scaffold  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Grant  and 
the  Rev.  Mr  Portcous,  who  had  previ¬ 
ously  assisted  him  in  his  devotional  exer¬ 
cises  in  the  lock-up-house.  Black  appear¬ 
ed  perfectly  calm  and  resigned.  On  reach¬ 
ing  the  platform  a  |)salm  was  sung,  and 
an  impressive  prayer  offered  up  by  Dr 
Grant,  in  both  of  which  the  prisoner  ap¬ 
peared  with  great  fervour  to  join.  He 
then  advanced  to  the  side  of  the  platform, 
and  in  a  firm  and  audible  voice  addresseti 
the  multitude,  exhorting  those  who  had 
children  to  correct  them  betimes,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  keep  bad  comi^any.  The 
young  he  advised  solemnly  to  take  warn¬ 
ing  by  his  own  untimely  fate,  to  avoid  Sab- 
bath-!)reaking,  drinking,  and  evil  com¬ 
pany  ;  the  indulgence  in  which  vices  had 
brought  him  to  the  shameful  situation 
in  which  he  now  stood.  He  then  said, 
that  he  died  in  peace  with  all  mankind, 
and  bidding  them  farewell,  he  ascended 
the  drop.  After  the  executioner  had 
made  the  necessary  preparations.  Black 
prayed  for  a  few  seconds,  and  then  giv¬ 
ing  the  signal,  the  drop  fell,  and  he  died 
after  a  short  struggle.  Black  was  about 
seventeen  years  of  age,  rather  tall,  and  of 
a  fair  complexion.  The  crime  for  which 
he  suffered  w'as  breaking  into  and  rob¬ 
bing  a  house  at  Summerfield,  South  I^th, 
in  company  with  an  associate  John  Reid, 
w  ho  was  tried  and  condemned  along  with 
him,  but  has  since  been  respited.  Reid 
was  about  six  months  younger  than 
Black,  but  it  is  generally  understood, 
that  be  was  the  oldest  in  crime  by  some 
yca^  He  displayed  the  most  hardened 
mdilfercnce  on  his  trial,  which  afterwards 


tisU  iVironicIc. 

gave  way  to  a  tcm|>er  of  r.K'id  inure  suit¬ 
able  to  his  situation. 

There  have  Ixjcn  a  great 
many  additions  built  to  the  old  cotton- 
mills  at  Glasgow’,  this  summer,  besides 
the  new’  ones  erected  in  various  jiarts  of 
the  city.  One  of  the  mills  is  calculated 
to  cost  £.40,000  sterling.  This  has  been 
altogether  an  unprecedented  year  of  Iniild- 
ing.  Masons,  bricklayers,  &c.  are  still 
kept  as  busy  as  they  w’ere  in  the  midst  of 
summer,  and  new  hands  can  scarcely  l>e 
got  for  money  ;  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  same  spirit  and  activity  will  continue 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  The  consumption 
of  stones,  bricks,  and  other  materials  for 
building,  has  been  so  great,  that  a  num- 
!)er  of  the  quarries  and  brick-fields  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  there  is,  in  consequence,  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  price  of  these  ar¬ 
ticles.  Bricks,  which  sold  in  the  early 
part  of  the  season  at  2.5s.  a  thousand,  are 
now  40s.  a  thousand.  I’here  are  numlKjrs 
of  new’  brick-fields  to  commence  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  in  addition  to  the  former 
old  ones  ;  and  the  w’orkmcn  arc  engaged 
at  higher  wages  on  that  account.  Build¬ 
ers,  in  general,  are  in  high  cx|x?ctation 
that  the  new  grand  opening  at  the  Cross, 
or  Trades*  Land,  will  commence  in  tlie 
.spring  of  the  year,  to  give  full  scope  to 
their  energies,  and  the  ultimate  ornament 
and  improvement  of  the  city. ^Glasgoxv 
Chronicle. 

20. — Lord  Ersklnc. — In  consequence 
of  an  invitation  circulated  among  the 
members  of  the  legal  profession  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  Hall  of 
Lincoln’s  Inn,  on  Monday  last,  Mr  Scar¬ 
let  in  the  chair,  when  a  resolution  was 
moved  by  that  gentleman,  seconded  by 
Mr  Brougham,  and  unanimously  adopted 
— “  that  a  subscription  be  opened  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  a  statue  to  the  late 
Lord  Krskine,  and  that  a  Committee  be 
named,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the 
resolution  into  effect.**  Before  the  meet¬ 
ing  separated,  a  number  of  persons  put 
dow  n  their  names  as  subscribers. 

Union  Cana/.— -Owing  to  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  trade  on  the  Union  Canal,  the 
present  basin  at  Port  Hopetoun  has  been 
found  inadequate  to  accommodate  the 
numerous  barges  W'hich  are  now  plying 
on  that  navigation.  The  Canal  Company 
have  therefore  resolved  to  construct  an¬ 
other  basin,  in  addition  to  the  present  one, 
considerably  larger  than  it,  and  in  the 
same  neighbourhood.  For  this  purpose, 
they  have  purchased  ground  immediately 
behind  Semple-Street,  upon  which  it  is 
understood  they  are  soon  to  commence 
operations.  Within  tlie  last  few  months 
the  coal-trade  has  been  carried  on  to  an 
immense  extent,  and  is  still  to  be  greatly 
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chase  the  small  estate  altogether.  That 


augmented.  All  sorts  of  building-mate- 
rials,  for  which  there  is  at  present  in 
Edinburgh  an  uncommon  demand,  are 
now  brought  by  this  conveyance — as  tim¬ 
ber,  stone,  slate,  brick,  sand,  and  lime, 
the  latter  article  having  been  recently  add¬ 
ed  to  the  numlwr.  Westward,  the  carr\'- 
ing  trade  is  necessarily  more  limited, 
being  chiefly  confined  to  merchant-got)ds 
and  manure.  It  will  perhajw  be  recol¬ 
lected,  that  the  expectation  of  Mid-Lothian 
being  supplied  with  coal  from  the  valley 
of  the  Clyde  was  treated  as  chimerical  by 
some  engineers,  in  the  course  of  the  dis¬ 
cussions  which  took  place  a  few  years  ago 
about  the  line  of  a  canal.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  a  l»arge  laden  with  coal 
lately  arrived  at  Port-Hopetoun,  “  from 
the  coal-works  seven  miles  hryond  Glas¬ 
gow,”  as  the  ix'oplc  on  Ixtard  stated. 
This  boat  had  consequently  entered  the 
Forth  and  Clyde  (’anal  by  the  Monkland, 
and  had  come  nearly  seventy  miles,  pass¬ 
ing,  in  its  course,  through  15  locks.  A 
(flasgow  coal-yard  is  indeed  established 
at  Port  Hojx'toun,  from  which  w’e  may 
infer  that  coal  is  regularly  brought  from 
that  quarter.  A  great  impulse  seems  U) 
have  been  given  lately  in  building,  both 
dwelling-houses  and  warehouses,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  (’anal  basin.  A  fine  large 
building,  for  the  luggage-boat  companies, 
is  now  getting  up  at  the  basin,  u|>on  the 
])rojecting  square  used  as  a  landing-place 
fi*T  passengers ;  and  several  ofiices  for  the 
coal-ct>mpanies  have  just  been  completed. 
The  greatest  activity  is  employetl  in  rais¬ 
ing  ho\u»es  of  the  usual  height  of  five 
stories  in  the  adjoining  streets  and  roads, 
the  stone  for  which  is  brought  from  Red- 
hall  quarrv',  three  miles  to  the  westward, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Canal.  Several  boats 
fix>m  this  quarry  are  constantly  employ¬ 
ed — each  canying  between  40  and  50 
tons,  and  making  generally  three  trips  in 
a  day.  Such  arc  the  expectations  of  a  still- 
increasing  trade  on  this  Canal,  that  one 
boat-builder,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  basin, 
has  contracted,  since  the  middle  of  sum¬ 
mer,  for  building  ten  boats.  Vessels  are 
also  frequently  launched  from  the  yard  at 
the  west  end  of  Gilroour  Place,  and  three 
are  now  building  at  Leith.  It  is  not  a 
little  extraordinary  to  find  that  the  cow- 
feeders  of  Edinburgh  are  now  supplied 
with  draft’  from  a  distillery  at  the  distance 
of  S5  miles.  One  brings  about  40  tons 
weekly  of  this  article.  We  understand 
that  a  project  is  now  in  agiution,  w  hich, 
in  course  of  time,  may  create  a  Uttle  town 
»t  the  farther  end  of  this  Canal.  The 
Company,  from  the  difficulty  of  getting 
a  imn  of  Glenfuir  grounds,  which  lie  at 
tlw  junction  of  the  Union  Canal  with  the 
torih  and  Clyde,  were  obliged  to  pur¬ 


part  which  they  have  not  occasion  for 
being  divided  by  the  Canal,  and  cut  bv 
several  roods,  lessens  the  inducement  to 
anv  i)erson  to  purchase  it  in  a  single  lot. 
It  is  therefore  proposed,  after  setting  asiik- 
the  necessary  portion  for  wharfs,  quays, 
officers’  lodges,  and  inns  for  the  accinnmo. 
dation  of  passengers,  to  sell  or  feu  the 
rest  in  small  lots  for  building,  or  in  larger 
lots,  which  the  purchaser  may  let  or  feu 
in  portions  as  minute  as  he  pleases.  I'he 
situation  is  considered  as  extremely  eligi¬ 
ble  for  manufacturing  establishments, 
such  as  ironw’orks,  distilleries,  &c.  Works 
erected  here  would  Ik*  in  the  immediate 
neighlx)urhood  of  exhaustible  mines  of 
coal,  lime,  and  ironstone,  while  the  rich 
district  of  the  Carse  would  afford  them 
corn  with  verv’  little  cxjKnce  of  carriage. 
Placed  at  the  junction  of  three  great  lines 
of  water  communication,  they  could  com- 
mand  the  markets  of  Glasgow,  Greenock. 
Edinburgh,  Stirling,  with  all  the  towns 
on  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  and  procure 
on  the  ca.siest  terms  all  the  products  of 
the  Baltic,  America,  and  the  West  Indie?^. 

Portable  Gas  — A  very  great  change  in 
public  opinion  seems  to  have  taken  ])lacc 
lately,  relative  to  that  great  modern  in¬ 
vention,  portable  gas.  In  1819,  when 
Mr  Gordon  exhibited  his  inventicn  in 
London  and  Edinburgh,  it  was  generally 
admired,  frequently  ridiculed,  and  almost 
universally  considered  inapplicable  to  any 
useful  ])urjX)se.  None  of  the  |>eriodical 
scientific  publications  of  the  day  thought 
it  worth  complimentary  notice,  except 
the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal, 
which,  in  October  1819,  pronounced  it 
one  of  the  greatest  practical  inventions 
which  had,  for  some  time,  been  present¬ 
ed  to  the  public.  Many  attempts  were 
afterwards  made  to  introduce  this  inven¬ 
tion  to  practice,  but  they  did  not  succeed, 
until  several  influential  individuals  form¬ 
ed  the  London  Portable  Gas  Comjiany, 
which  has  only  within  these  few*  wrecks 
begun  to  distribute  the  gas  to  the  public. 
The  demand,  however,  has,  within  this 
short  period,  so  much  increased,  and  the 
prospects  are  so  encouraging,  that  the 
shares  have  advanced  from  par,  to  a  pre¬ 
mium  of  L.7nl0s.,  which,  on  the  capital 
iwid,  is  nearly  75  per  cent.  Several  ^ort 
stages  are  now  lighted  with  portable  gas, 
and  it  only  requires  to  be  better  known, 
to  come  into  more  general  use,  for,  in 
economy  and  brilliancy  of  light,  it  is  at 
present  unequalled. — Morninff  Chronick. 

26.— .Captain  Sabine  arrived  at  Dept¬ 
ford  in  the  Griper,  on  the  Idih  instant, 
from  Spitzbergen,  where  he  had  been  to 
Mcertain  the  situation  of  the  pendulum. 
The  Griper,  during  Captain  Sabine's  stay 


lieffistcr.'^Brilish  Chronicle.  ^11 ‘.> 

on  the  island,  i>cnetrated  to  75.  20.  K.,  the  situation  occupied  !)y  the  miners,  or 
.ifKl  to  81.  N.  Hein-deer  were  found  in  so  much  diluted  as  to  render  it  harmless ; 
an^at  numl>ers  at  Spitzber^n,  and  killed  and  ultimately  i)cing  lighter  than  atmos- 
bv  the  crew ;  the  fat  on  some  of  them  phcric  air,  I>e  forced  out  at  the  mouth  of 
was  fi>ur  inches  thick.  A  most  astonish-  the  pit. — Stafford  Advertiser,^ 
in'*  circumstance  occurred  on  some  of  ^9.—~Atfempt  to  Aft/rJ/r.— -On  Mon- 
ihe  offleers  visiting  and  inspecting  the  day  night,  the  22d  instant,  Uoljert  Sime, 
tombs  and  graves  in  which  some  Rus-  servant  at  Balmulie  Mill,  parish  of  In- 
sians  hail  !)een  buried  for  85  years,  verkcillor,  was  brought  to  Arbroath  gaol. 
When  the  lid  or  grave-stone  was  remo-  accused  of  having  attempted  to  murder 
ved,  the  body  appeared  in  a  perfect  state,  a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Mill, 
the  flesh  still  remaining,  and  with  a  co-  residing  at  Lawton,  in  the  sjime  parish, 
lour  on  the  cheek  similar  to  life.  All  According  to  the  young  woman's  state- 
the  bodies  were  dressed  in  the  costume  raent,  she  had  become  pregnant  by  Siine, 
of  the  country,  with  night-caps,  boots,  who  had  promised  to  marry  her ;  and 
and  stockings  on.  This  wonderful  pre-  Saturday  night  was  the  time  he  had  ap- 
servation  of  the  subject  induced  Captain  pointed  to  meet  her  in  her  father's  house, 
Sabine  to  bring  one  to  England,  also  one  for  the  purpose  of  making  her  a  bride, 
of  the  tomb  grave-stones.  Sime,  however,  did  not  keep  his  appoint- 

Carrxer  Pigeons, — On  Friday  last,  one  ment ;  but  he  called  on  Sunday  morn- 
of  those  messengers,  a  pigeon,  usually  ing,  when  it  was  agreed  that  another  in- 
sent  from  the  Bell  Rock  light-house  witli  terview  should  take  place  in  the  even- 
dispatches,  arrived  at  Arliroath  on  said  ing.  About  ten  o’clock,  the  meeting  took 
forenoon,  in  about  20  minutes,  with  in-  place,  in  a  field  near  the  girl’s  father’s  ; 
tolligcnce  to  the  owners  and  concerns  of  from  wliich  place  they  proceeded,  for  the 
the  schooner  Oscar,  of  this  port,  that  she  sake  of  shelter,  to  a  neighbouring  wood, 
was  about  one  and  a  half  miles  to  the  Here  Sime  feigned  sickness ;  and,  taking 
eastward  of  the  rock,  with  her  colours  a  bottle  from  his  pocket,  which  he  said 
living.  Being  long  expected  from  the  contained  spirits,  he  pretended  to  drink 
Baltic,  this  was  agreeable  news  to  all  of  it  by  way  of  cordial, ‘and  insisted 
concerned.  The  pigeon  was  dispatched  that  the  girl  sliould  pledge  him.  Her 
from  the  Bell  Rock  yacht  Pharos,  by  the  suspicions  beginning  to  be  awakened,  she 
Commander,  Mr  Logans,  who  attached  refused  to  drink.  He  then  aifected  to 
the  information  to  the  pigeon’s  leg  when  embrace  and  fondle  her  ;  but.  Judas-like, 
he  was  near  the  light-house.  Those  in  the  midst  of  his  dalliance,  drew  a  ra- 
pigeons  are  in  the  practice  of  communi-  zor  across  her  throat.  The  incision  was 
eating  information  from  the  people  on  deep,  and  extended  almost  from  ciu:  to 
the  Bell  Rock  light-house,  to  the  tower  car.  The  girl  struggled  and  screamed, 
onshore,  where  the  people  are  on  the  though  in  vain,  for  assistance.  The  dead- 
look-out  for  their  arrival,  which  passage  ly  instrument  had  fallen  in  the  scuffle, 
they  make  sometimes  in  15  minutes,  a  and  been  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the  ni^ht. 
distance  of  twelve  miles.  But  the  monster  beat  and  kicked  her  un- 

Pire  Damp. — An  unlearned  man,  but  mercifully,  and  dashed  in  her  face  the  con- 
clcvcr  mechanic  of  this  town,  (Stafford,)  tents  of  the  bottle,  which,  itap{)ears,  con- 
named  George  Lovat,  is  anxious  to  com-  tained  sulphuric  acid,  as  her  foce,  breasts, 
municatc  to  his  countrymen  a  scheme  for  and  clothes,  wercjmuch  burnt  with  the  li« 
lessening  the  danger  from  that  dreadful  quid.  The  hapless  girl  was  then  left  bleed- 
accident— the  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  ing  and  insensible.  She  afterwards  regain- 
coal-mines.  The  remedy  which  has  sug-  ed  as  much  strength  as  enabled  her  to 
gested  itself  to  his  mind  is,  the  employ-  crawl  home,  and  relate,  aa  above,  the  par- 
ment  of  bellows,  to  be  worked  by  the  ticulars  of  the  horrid  story.  Next  day, 
steam  engine.  Six  or  seven  pairs  of  or-  the  infatuated  Sime  was  seen  “  driving  his 
dinary  forgc-bcllows  might  be  required  team  a-ficld but  it  seems  he  had  en- 
to  produce  the  proper  effect.  They  joyed  little  of  that  jocund  gaiety  which 
"flight  be  placed  one  or  two  hundred  usually  accona{xinie8  rural  iudustry,  for 
yards  from  the  shaft.  Atmospheric  air  he  had  in  the  morning  made  an  attempt 
w  intended  to  be  propelled  by  a  main  to  hang  himself ;  and  a  warrant  having 
pipe  down  the  shaft,  and  thence  conduct-  been  procured  in  tlie  course  of  the,  day,  he 
*-*<1  by  smaller  pipes,  having  rcgulatiog  waa  apprehended.  He  solemnly  protests 
slop-cocks  to  those  parts  of  the  mine  his  innocence ;  alleging  that  the  girl  com- 
where  the  colliers  are  at  work.  The  raitted  the  de^  herself— although  he  ad- 
stream  oT air  will  have  force  equal  to  a  mils  that  he  was  present  when  she  did 
common  Current  above  ground.  The  it.  Sime  has  been  committed  for  trial, 
fire  damp  will  thus  be  dislodged  from  but  the  girl  is  recovering. 
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APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  vS:c. 


I.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

Nov.  VO.  Mr  Hullock,  Alva,  was  .nimittcd  to  the 
Ouirch  and  I*ansh  of  Tulliallaji. 

iHr.  V.  'I'lit*  I’niUil  As.'<ivmte  Congropation  of 
MuirKirk  pave  a  vm  liannonums  r.ill  to  the  Ucv. 
Janies  Garret,  PTi^arher  of  the  (rtjsi>el,  to  be  their 
Pastor. 

■*.  The  Ilipht  lion,  the  F..vrl  of  Ro^slyn  h.xs  liecn 
pleasetl  til  jiresi'iit  t!ie  Hev.  John  I  luMiison,^  Mi- 
iiisttT  of  the  l'ha|H-l  of  Ew,  Ix  ith  Wynd,  Kdm- 
burph,  to  the  stvoml  eharpe  of  tlic  Collwiate 
t’hurvh,  Dysart,  \.-uant  by  the  translation  of  the 
llcv.  David  Murray  to  St.  Itavid’sChureh,  Dundee. 

I.\  The  lte^.  'iluMn:is  (ollc-spie  of  fulls  has 
bet  II  iionuiiated  As'lsUint  atul  Sueeesstir  to  Dr 
llunttT,  l*r(*fes»tir  of  Humanity  in  the  Liuven.it> 
of  .St  Amlrew’s. 

V.i.  1'he  fonning  Relief  Congropation  of  .siran- 
r:wr  uiunmiously  eleelexl  .Mr  John  M'Gregor, 
Preacher  of  the  (Iosi»el,  as  tlieir  Pa.tor. 

2.S.  I'he  Hev.  Gisi.  Janies  l.awTie,  son  of  the 
Ileverend  I>rl«iwric.  minister  of  Loudoun,  w.xs 
ortlained,  bv  the  l*resb>Ury  of  Irtiiie,  to  the 
etiarpr  tif  the  Pre>b\  tenaii  eongregatJon  at  Madras. 

V7.’ rhe  Right  Hon.  tJie  lari  tif  IJuthan  has 
lieen  pleastsl  to  apjKiint  Mr  John  kerguson, 
Preaeher  of  the  Gosjiel.  to  lie  assistant  and  suaa*- 
sor  to  the  Hev.  John  Ferguson,  minister  of  the 
|iarish  of  l’]>hall. 

f.eneral  Hay,  of  R.innes,  has  ]iresented  the 
Rev.  John  ristui  to  the  ehureh  ;md  ]iarisli  of 
Pmnnax .  in  the  jm-shytery  of  (^ariiK-h,  vacant 
by  the  dVaUi  of  the  Rev.  James  Douglas. 

II.  MILITARY. 

Ureiet  C  apt.  Lutynes,  VO  F.  Major  in  the  Ar¬ 
my  "  .'i  July  IhVl. 

7  Dr.  Cds.  Major  Haneox,  from  1.5  Dr.  Lieut  Lol. 
by  imreli-  >  lee  Lol.  Dunne,  ret. 

lb  Dee.  ISVr, 

Bt  Mai.  D.My,  from  Ifl  Dr.  Major  by 
purch.  MCt‘  Ru  Lieut.  Lol.  Uuiibury, 
ret.  do, 

LapL  Robinson,  from  17  Dr.  Lapt.viw 
BL  Maj.  I'owcr,  rit.  I'J  do. 

Lapt-  Piatt,from  i  Dr.  LapL  \  ice.'^mvth, 
reL  VO' do. 

1  Dr.  LieuL  !S.ale,  from  17  Dr.  CapL  by  pureh. 

MW  l*ratt,  7  Dr.  tiiLs.  do. 

'J  Lieut.  Mallory,  LapL  by  pureh.  vice 

Dally,  7  Dr. ’(Ids.  IS  do. 

Lomet  Markliani,  from  V  Dr.  LieuL  by 
purelu  do. 

15  (apL  Btxith,  Maj.  by  pureh.  vice  Han- 

eo»,  7  Dr.  (ids  da 

LieuL  Buekley,  Capt.  by  pureh.  da 
('ortKt  R.unsucn,  Lieut,  by  pimh.  do. 
J.  H.  Durut&s,  ('<mict  by  yiureh.  da 
17  LieuL  Coiu'y,  from  TDr.  LapL  by  pun-h. 

^  vice  Robin.son,  7  Dr.  (uis.  VO  da 

Comet  Nieholaon,  LieuL  by  pureh. 

viee  Sale,  1  Dr.  da 

H.  J.  Elton,  Lomet  by  pureh.  da 
(iron.  Gds.  Licul  Lol.  Woai ford,  Maj.  with  rank 
of  CoL  by  pureh.  vice  \>  est,  ret. 

S!0  Nov. 

LapL  Lindsay,  Capt.  and  LieuL  Col.  by 
pureh.  ,jo. 

iaeuL  Loftus,  Lieut,  and  CapL  by 
pureh.  da 

Frederick  Hinton,  Fns.  and  LieuL  by 
pumh.  \ ice  Lyster,  prom.  19  da 

R.  .  Astrll,  Etis.  and  LieuL  by  pureh. 

MCe  I/OftUR  «0  do. 

Jtihn  Humphries,  .SoUdtw,  vice  Wil- 
kinson,  dea,!  1 1 

Cokto-  O.  Ens.  Hon.  H.  S.  Fane,  from  93  F.  Ensl 
and  LicuL  by  purrti.  vice  Hall,  55  F. 

?T  Nov. 

3F.Gds.  Batt.  Surg.  Salmon,  Surg.  Maj.  vice 
Hay,  rcL  4  Pec. 

Wt^rr.  W  ard.  BatL  .Surg.  da 
T  •  liichardscci,  AssisL  Surg.  da 

Lieut  Eyre,  Capt  .by  pureh.  vice  Masse, 
r  No''* 

Eos.  Stoyte,  LieuL  by  purvh.  do. 
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E.  Maejihcrson,  En?.  by  purch. 

13  Nov.  1825. 
Lapt.  Tenison,  from  h.  p.  12  F.  Latt. 

vice  Mitchell,  95  F.  1  I)(v. 

Ens.  Lowrell,  LieuL  viee  Mainwariiij,' 
deail  H  Ftl' 

E.  L.  Lynch,  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Don¬ 
ald,  reL  1 1  iHi- 

Ens.  Lolquhoun,  LieuL  by  purch.  vui 
.Skinner,  pruni.  1  do. 

2d  Lieut,  and  .Xdj.  Dourehier,  rank  oi 
1st  Lieut.  VON'oi. 

F.  Fhelitt,  Eas.  vice  Slackc,  52  F. 

1."  do. 

Ensign  Rumlcy,  Lieut,  vice  Kcnn«l\, 
dead  '  25  Nov.  IhVj. 

GeiiL  Ladet,  R.  Wilson,  from  Mil.  Lol, 
Ens.  11  Dee.  Ibv.i. 

Ensign  Mackay,  Lieut,  vice  Stuart, 
dead  15  Nov. 

Ens.  Slackc,  from  2S  F.  Ens.  do. 
.Surg.  I'homas,  from  li.  p.  37  F.  Surg. 

vice  Fitz-(icrald,  eanwlled  20  do. 

Lieut.  Grote,  ('apL  by  pureh.  vice  Hi. 

Maj.  M ‘Gregor,  reL  I  I)«  . 

Fns.  Paterson,  LicuL  by  purch.  do. 
J.  Forbt's,  Ens.  by  imn-h.  do. 

BL  .Major  Broderick,  Major  by  purth. 

vice  Barlow,  GIF.  ’  do. 

Lieut.  Hovenden,  Capt.  by  purt  h.  do. 
Ens.  Aircy,  LieuL  by  purth.  do. 
A.  Houstoun,  F'ns.  by  purch.  do. 
Lieut.  Lax,  from  h.  5-1  F.  Atlj.  and 
LieuL  vice  Straith,  95  F.  18  do. 

Lieut.  Hall,  from  (’oldsL  Gtis.  LapL  by 
purch.  vice  Rutherftird,  reL  15  Nov. 
CapL  BvTne,  from  h.  p.  V2  F.  CanL  by 
puixh’.  vice  Hay,  91  F.  1  Deo. 

Lieut.  Blennerhasset,  from  h.  p.  75  F. 

LieuL  viee  Trant,  95  F\  do. 

LieuL  Pasley,  CapL  by  pureh.  vuc 
^  Keays,  eanwlletl  3  July 

Ensign  Lci>ke,  Lieut,  by  pureh.  vice 
Scooncs,  proiu.  20  Nov. 

H.  A.  Morsnead,  Ens.  by  pureh.  do. 
LieuL  Cotite,  from  2  Gii.  Bii.  Lieut. 

viee  Gxstxiviie,  91  F.  1  Dtv. 

Ens.  Shadlbrtli,  LieuL  by  puich.  vice 
Mangles,  reL  1  do- 

A.  Robertson,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 
D.  Freer,  Eies  vice  Mitchell,  G4  F. 

20  Nov. 

Major  Barlow,  from  ."1  F.  Lieut.  Col¬ 
by  pureh.  vice  Royal,  ret.  1  Dec. 
C^uarL  MasL  Dukes,  from  h.  p.  late 
Bahama  Gn.  Comp.  guarL  Mast, 
vice  Fox,  h.  p.  20  No'. 

Ensign  Browne,  LieuL  viee  Bowra, 
dead  da 

F.mign  Michel,  from  60  F.  Ens.  do 
Ensign  Draper,  Ens.  viee  Speke,  deail 

IHlXv. 

Ensign  Byme,  LieuL  vice  Muirson. 

dc^  5  Marili 

J.  B.  Homing,  Ens.  do. 

LieuL  Drummond,  Capt.  by  purch. 

vice  Hutchinson,  reL  1  Dee. 

Ens.  Harford,  LieuL  by  pureh.  d«v 
Lieut  Auber,  from  Ceylon  Keg.  Lieut. 

vice  Richardson,  dead  lido. 

II.  (Jaulfield,  Ens.  vice  Young,  dead  da 
LieuL  Vaughan,  CapL  by  pureh.  vice 
Cruise,  prom.  13  Nov. 

Ens.  Sealy,  LieuL  by  purch.  do. 

R.  J.  Buhner,  Ens.  by  purch.  do. 
LieuL  O’Flaherty,  from  h.p.  52  F.Lieut. 

vice  Clements,  2  W.  1.  It.  20  do. 
Capt.  Bullock,  from  2  W.  I.  R.  CapL 
vice  Le  Mesurier,  h.  p.  Newfound¬ 
land  Fenc.  18  Dec. 

CapL  Hay,  from  35  F.  Capt  vice  Gib¬ 
bons,  S»  F.  da 

J.  Gordon,  Ens.  vice  Fane,  Coldst  Gds. 

27  Nov. 

Maj.  Gen.  Sir  T.  Bradford,  K.C.B.  Co¬ 
lonel  I  Dec. 
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lUgijiter. 

Lu'ut.  Col.  Uhitc,  from  h.  p.  -IH  F. 

Licut.  C*)l.  Ut  l>w.  lSt?5. 

lit.  l.ifut.  Col.  Allan,  from  h.  p.  5C  F. 

Major  <lo. 

Maj.  riiornc,  from  h.  p.  6l)  F.  Major 

(i«). 

III.  Major  Bogle,  from  h.  p.  late  ‘J 1.  F. 

Capt.  <U). 

Bt.  Major  Gray,  from  3  Vet.  Bn.  Capt. 

do. 

(  apt.  Crozier,  from  h.  p.  41  F.  Capt. 

no. 

_ Kirkman,  from  2  V  eC  Bn.  ('apt 

do. 

- Munro,  from  h.  p.  94  F.  Cant. 

do. 

—  Craig,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Capt  do. 

- Lindsay,  from  h.  p.  ‘A'  F.  Cant 

na 

- Batvn,  from  h.  p.  IS  Dr.  Capt. 

do. 

Lieut.  Orr,  from  h.  p.  89  !•'.  Lieut,  do. 

- Stewart,  from  -  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

do. 

- Sadleir,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

tlo. 

- \\  orkman,  from  li.  p.  63  F.  Lieut. 

do. 

- Inncs,  from  h.  p.  42  F.  Lieut. 

do. 

- Annit,  from  h.  p.  40  F.  Licut 

do. 

- Hartley,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

do. 

- Nicholls,  from  1  Vet.  Bn.  Lieut. 

do. 

- Timbrell,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 

Licut.  (!(,. 

- Gascoyne,  from  31  F.  Licut  ilo. 

Luaign  Belford,  from  li.  p.  34  F.  Knsign 

do. 

- - Bickerton,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Kn¬ 
sign  do. 

- Coward,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Knsign 

do. 

- Alexander,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Kn¬ 
sign  do. 

- Kingdom,  from  h.  p.  94  F.  Pin- 

sign  do. 

- V\  ctherall,  from  h.  p.  85  F;  Kn¬ 
sign  do. 

Licut  White,  from  h.  p.  48  P'.  Atlj.  and 
Licut  <io. 

3  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  C.  Halkett,  K.C.B.  and 

G.C.ll.  Col.  do. 

I.ieut  Col.  Brown,  from  h.  p.  Port 
Serv.  Lieut  Col.  da 

Bt.  Lieut  Col.  Sir  D.  St.  L.  Hill,  from 
h.  p.  Port.  Serv.  Major  do. 

Major  P'itz-Gerald,  from  h.  p.  GO  P'. 

Major  do. 

Bt  Maj.  Mitchell,  from  1  P'.  Capt  do. 
Capt  Gore,  from  h.  p.  50  P\  Capt  do. 

- Gibbons,  from  91  P'.  ('apt  do. 

- - Carter,  from  h.  n.  .38  P'.  Capt  do. 

—  -  de  Barrallier,  from  1  Vet  Bn. 
Capt  do. 

- Uobison,  from  1  W.  I.  R.  Cant 

do. 

- Vorke,  from  h.  p.  17  PV  Capt  do. 

— —  Brownson,  from  h.  p.  3  (Jar.  Bn. 
Capt  repaving  dilV.  he  rec.  on  exch. 
toh.p.  da 

Lieut  Dickens,  from  4  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 

da 

- Cusinc,  from  h.  p.  95  F.  Licut 

do. 

- Mayes,  from  1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 

do. 

'  Saunders,  from  3  Vet  Bn.  Lieut 


do. 

- - Gordon,  from  h.  p.  48  F.  Lieut 

do. 

- Newhouse,  from  h. 

p.  65  F. 

Lieut 

da 

* - Sperling,  from  h.  p.  9. 

F.  Lieut 

do. 

— —  Camithers,  from  h. 

p.  17  F. 

Lieut 

da 

- - Dickson,  from  2  Vet  Bn.  Lieut. 


da 

- Trant,  from  38  F.  Licut  da 

^OL.  XIV. 


Kns.  Mayne,  from  2  Vet.  Bn.  Pins. 

1  Dtv.  1S23. 

- Buubury,from2  Vet  Bn.  Kns.  d»>. 

- Ilariisoii,  from  5  Vet.  Bn.  Pins.  tlo. 

- Voung,  from  h.  p.  32  P'.  Plas.  do. 

2d  Licut  Parker,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 

Fn>ign  do. 

llusigu  AlecH'k,  from  h.  p.  .3C  P'.  Plasign 
.  (la 

Lieut  and  Adj.  Straith,  from  31  h\  Adj. 

and  Lieut.  do. 

P'.  P'eiieraii,  (,)uart.  Mast.  do. 

1  \y.  1.  R.  Capt.  Abbot,  from  h.  p.  G8  !•'.  (  apt 

vice  Robison,  93  P'.  do. 

2  Lieut.  Clements,  from  87  P'.  Lieut  viiv 

.stopford,  h.  p.  52  P'.  20  No\. 

Capt  >Vmter,  from  h.  ]>.  Newfound¬ 
land  P'etieibles,  Capt.  vice  BulUnk, 
88  F.  18  Die. 

Lieut.  Slopford,  from  h.  p.  52  F.  Pay¬ 
master,  \  iee  P'ox,  dea  d  do. 

('ajH'C.  >  A.  Macdonald,  Cornet  by  pnreh.  viiv 
Cav.  /  Jcivis,ret.  15  Nov. 

1  Vet  Bn.  Lieut  JohnsUm,  from  h.  p.  .25  Dr. 

Lieut  25  Get. 

Cornet  .Maxwell,  from  h.  n.  Still' Corps 
Ca\.  Knsign  vice  Mackay,  ret.  list 

21)  Nov. 

Lieut.  Dowling,  from  h.  p.  19  P'.  Lieut 
vice  Worlleugc,  ret  li.st  27  do. 
I.ieut.  Hill,  from  h.  p.  59  P'.  Licut  vice 
Joliii.ston,  eanc.  1  Dtv. 

2  laent.  Ilcmswortli,  from  h.  p.  lUl  P\ 

I.ieut.  23  <X‘t. 

- Dickson,  from  h.  p.  23  P'.  Lieut. 

^  iiv  Bell,  eanc.  da 

5  Cajit  Hall,  from  h.  i>.  Iiulep.  Comj*. 

Capt  repaying  dill',  he  received  on 
exeh.  to  1).  p.  15  Nov. 

Lieut.  Saunders,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 
Lieut.  25  Oet. 

- Bell,  from  h.  ji.  2  Gar.  Bn.  Brig. 

Lieut,  vice  Dickson,  cane.  d(j. 

- Sadleir,  from  h.  i>.  Gren.  (ids. 

rejiaying  dittl  he  reveived  on  exch.  to 
h.  p.  15  Nov. 

PInsign  Ross,  from  h.  p.  Sicilian  Hegt 

2U  do. 

Unattached. 

Lieut.  Sroones,  from  52  P*.  Capt,  by  purch.  vire 
Skelton,  ret  20  Nov.  1825. 

Garrisons. 

Major  Gen.  Sir  J.  Cameron,  K.C.B.  Licut  Gov. 
of  Plymouth,  vice  Sir  D.  Pack,  dead 

23  Sept.  1825. 

Hospital  Stajl'. 

Dep.  Inspect  llenneii.  Rank  of  Insiicct 

II  Dec.  1823. 

Staff.  Surg.  Schetky,  Dep.  Inspec.  vice  Nicoll, 
dead  7  Aug. 

Dep.  Inspect.  Baxter,  from  h.  p.  Dep.  Ins^Hv.  vice 
.Strachan,  h.  a  II  Dee. 

Physician  Skey,  I)ep.  insiiect.  by  Brevet  do. 

Surgeon  Panting,  da  do- 

Assist  Surg.  Macabe,  from  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig.  As. 

sist  Surg.  vice  Hutchison,  eantvlled  20  Nerv. 
Assist  Surg.  Muir,  from  G9  P'.  Assist.  Surg.  vice 
R<  issuer,  dead  23  do. 

Assist  Surg.  M'Kinlay,  from  h.  p.  lOI  P\  Assist 
Surg.  vice  Magrath,  cancelleu.  27  do. 

IIosp.  Assist  Christie,  from  h.  p.  Ilosp.  Assist, 

vice  Gallagher,  cancvlled  4  Dec. 

Exchanges. 

Bt  Licut.  Col.  V'ounghusband,  from  7  Dr.  Gds. 

*  ree.  dill’,  between  full  pay  Cav.  and  Inf.  and 
Cav.  with  Capt  Chatterton,  h.  p.  4  Dr.  Gds. 
Major  Delancvy,  from  75  P'.  rec.  difi.  with  Major 
Viscount  liamard,  h.  p.  2  Ceylon  Reg. 

Bt  Maj.  Smith,  from  23  F.  with  Capt  Falkiner, 
h.  p.  61  F.  ' 

Capt  van  Cortlandt,  from  8  Dr.  rec.  diff.  with 
C^t  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  h.  p.  35  P'. 

— - —  I^rkelcy,  from  7  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Capt 
Macbean,  n.  p. 

■  Horseley,  from  20  F.  with  Capt.  Bolton,  h. 
p.  14  P\ 

- Goldfrap,  from  20  F.  with  Capt  Burrowet. 

65  F. 

Q 


Apjiointmcuts,  rromoiionSy 
93  F. 


^  I 


j,l 


^ ^  ^ 
H'r< 


tV  r/ 


nr^i<tcr.~^Ap}>*>ifiiniCJtts,  Pfiifiiottonx, 


('apt.  Drew,  fnun  5  Vi-t.  I5n.  with  ‘l.yslcr,  h.  p. 
10.S  F. 

l.icuU  Armstronit,  fr»>m  7  I'r-  Chl.'C  rit’.  diff.  with 
Limit.  Hcxtj'f*,  h.  p.  S  Dr. 

■ '  ILiinbriggi*.  from  tJI  F.  rcc.  dllT.  with  Lieut. 
Ihtinl,  h.  p.  IS  F. 

- MiehcU,  from  17  1*.  »  Lieut.  Kerr,  h.  p. 

(W  F. 

— —  1  lutchiii-on.  from  oo  F.  nv.diiT.  with  Lieut. 
Ihitler,  h,  j>.  t  bld'l.  (ids. 

- - wKmie,  from  <<S  F.  rec.  diff.  with  l.icut. 

Hunter,  h.  p.  1  It*",  (ni*. 

- (  'hamp.iiftii,  from  77  F.  ree.  dilT.  with  Lieut. 

('orfield,  h.  p.  --  F. 

- Friee,  from  7^  F.  nv.  dilf.  with  I.ieut.  M‘- 

IMwrson,  h.  p. 

■  —  -  Newton,  from  S7  F.  with  I.icuL  Sarjean,  h. 
p.  ."^-l  F. 

- FoUett,  from  ss  F.  ree.  ditf.  with  Lieut. 

Klhott,  h.  p.  71  F. 

Conu  t  ;uiil  .wuh.-LieuL  Maerjueen,  from 'J  Lite 
(Id',  with  I.ii’Ut.  T.  Brett,  S  Dr. 

(  oniet  Uoss  from  1 1  Dr.riv.  ditV.w  ithKns.  Hooke, 
h.  p.  F. 

Knsimi  Ltv,  from  .77  F.  rci*.  diff.  witli  I’d  I.ieut. 
Fra.*4T,  h.  p.  ‘.’('i  yloii  Heft. 

- ('iillie>s,  from  hi  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Knsp:tn 

.^kynner,  h.  i*.  lo  F. 

- ( 'raifjie.  from  I'.f  F.  with  Fnsign  Hon.  H. 

S.  Fane,  li.  p.  -.I  F. 

Paymavt.  'I'ovev,  from  ‘JOF.  with  Pavm.a'.t.  Camp- 
U II,  •:  IF.' 

Surg.  Boh.aii,  from  (i.>  F.  w  ith  Surp.  O'Reilly,  h. 
p.  tf.>  F. 

,  .htewart,  from  71  F.  with  .''"ur".  Barlow ,  h. 
p.  CJ  ^'. 

licxiprtdiwtis  and  Itrtircrncnix. 

('olom  l  Piinne,  7  Dr.  Oil*-.. 

Colonel  W  est,  Oreii.  (7ds. 

I.ieuL  Col.  Buiihury,  7  Dr.  (rds- 
Lieut.  Col.  Hoyal,  fl  F. 

Major  Power,  7  Dr.  (ids. 

Major  M'drejtor,  .vi  F. 

Capt.  Smvth,  7  Dr.  (ids. 

- Mo;.se,  I  F. 

- -  Hutherford,  F. 

- —  Hutehison,  S-  F. 

- Skelum,  Royal  .\rt. 

Lieut.  Mangles,  S'l  I’. 

CoriH’t  .ler\  is.  Cape  Corps. 

Knsifjn  Donald,  1 1  F. 

Hosp.  .\sMst.  .1.  Cm'kinft. 

—  ■  - lluller,  h.  |\ 

Appointynentx  cancelled. 

(  apt.  Keays,  47  F. 

Lunit.  Johnston,  1  VeL  Rn. 

Surfreon  Fit/  (ierald,  .7"^  F. 

Start' .V.vsi.st.  Surp,  Maprath,  from  h.  n.  Dr. 

- Hutelnson.  from  h.  p.  3  W.  I.  R. 

llosii.  .\isisL  Maprath,  from  h.  p. 

Deaths. 

Major  Gen.  Fawcett,  (Tast-India  Cotnp.anv's  Scr- 

Dei*.  182.>. 

- Cooke,  dt».  Fnpland  1*9  Sept. 

- .\tkins,  do.  F,xst  Indies  July  1SJ2. 

- lanp.dn.  F^st  Indies  ‘i3  \up. 

Colonrl  Rurkland,  h.  p.  .^7  F.  ifg  Feb.  1S23. 

- - Afklerv^n,  late  of  Royal  Marines  20  Jan.* 

Lieut.  (  ok  Ross,  b.  p.  7  F.  8  jo 

- Lvnn,  bte  of  Roval  Marines 

- Clarke,  dtx  1  j  junp. 

- - - -tirant,  l-.ast  India  ('omp.anv’5  .Scr%iec. 

Fast  Indies  lO  Nov.  1H22. 

,  ~  5  .Sept. 

- -  *^cay.  do-  on  iia.ssapc  to  England 

- - —  FJliolt.  (tn.  East  Initiw  m,! 

—  !;'•  <  ju-J 

- Mljibbon,  h.  p.  02  F.  2  July 


Major  R.  Maepherson,  East-India  C'o.’s  .Ser'.ui, 
tToft  Imiies  (>  J.i:i. 

Major  Apnew,  do.  on  p.issf’.ge  to  F:ngland  15  iVii. 
Major  Dvmotk,  do.  Last  Indies  Is  Aj  r^ 

('apt.  O'Utilly,  41  F.  Fort  William,  Bengal 

S;-i  Ma; 

- -  CaniCTOn,  h.  p.  9.7  F.  16  .\o\‘. 

— - Stewart,  late  of  .7.>  F. 

- HiU'heixk,  late  8  Roval  Vet  Bn.  Kxe  ter 

13  Oct. 

- Pliillijis,  Royal  Marines,  Sept. 

Jiulson,  do.  11  N'm. 

- Uolicrtson,  h.  p.  do.  1  (xt, 

- I.awMin,  do.  51  July 

- f^andy*,  h.  p.  do.  15  Ma'. 

- W  elehman,  do.  15  Kt'o. 

LieuL.  Knatehlmll,  1  Dr.  France. 

- -  Sargent,  1 1  F.  Fort-William,  Bengal  5  Jurx 

- Rieh.ard.son,  h.7  F. 

- Henderson,  late  6  R.  Vet.  Rn.  4  July  1S.2. 

- Ritchie,  h.  p.  11  Dr.  Dumfries. 

- Dickens,  h.  p.  2  F.  _23  Oct.  1S2?. 

- I'emaiulc/,  h.  p.  1  F.  2.7  March  ls-'5 

- -  .'•lanford,  h.  p.  6  F.  .  18  Attril  is.':- 

- -  Morris,  h.  o.  7  F.  2;>  Jan.  Dj.v 

- —  Riddulph,  n.  p.  9  F.  ^  20  S<rt- 

- Fairlie,  h.  p.  .77  F.  18  May  Is.!.. 

- (ilviiii,  h.  p.  10  F.  1-7  Jan.  Is 

- -  B;.'\ter,  h.  p.  .7.7  F.  Wandsworth  17  luv. 

- -  H.dl  h.  p.  (iOF.  UJu’i 

- Bridges,  h.  p.  Pl^F.  It.  dtt. 

- Burges,  h.  p.  K7  F.  .'’0  Juitt 

- K  ow  kes,  h.  p.  101  F.  2h  Maah 

- 'I'homas,  h.  p.  4  Irish  Brig.  12  Act. 

- Cozens,  Inv.  Bn.  Royal  Art.  2.7  Ju:\. 

- Lhrhardt,  h.  p.  R.  Foreign  Art.  6  June  IsJ:' 

•-  ■— —  Lovehdpe,  h.  p.  Royal  Marines  b  Kib. 

- Beevin,  do.  21  Apr .. 

- Dunne,  do.  18  Jan.  iS-.‘> 

- Smith,  do.  18  Ftb. 

- — •  Jcll'reys,  do.  9  March 

—  Maekay,  do.  1.7  (ii>. 

- Ju-itiee,  lo.  .AUk. 

Comet  2d  Lieut,  and  Ens.  Speke,  64  F.  Isle  ..1 
Wight  8 

- - -  Brooke  Voung,  So  K. 

— — — - —  ■■■'  - Sirolh,  late  6  U.  Vet. 

Bn. 

- Collinge,  h.  p.  18  Dr. 

5  .April 

- -  •  -■■  ■  .-.i.i...  Barker,  h.  p.  2(i  Lr. 

Hague  22  .Nov. 

- - - —  ...  ,  ■ —  Blennerhassett,  U.  Ma¬ 
rines,  Ascension  laJunc 

-  --  ■  —  Wood,  do. 

—  Martindalc,  h.p  Hoyal 
-Marines  2f»  April  1V7.’ 

- — '  •  -  Menzics,  do.  15  Nov. 

■ - Cole,  do.  50  Dec. 

- D'Estra,  do. 

26  Jan.  18*:-’ 

- — .  . Couper,  h.  p.  57  F. 

22  ilo. 

- - - -  —  Berenger,  h.  p.  41  F. 

SJunclvj:. 

• - - - -  '  Fitzherbert,  h.  p.  9b  F. 

21  Jan.  18-’? 

- — -  -  Lyster,  h.  p.  Cape  IL 

15  June 

- Sabine,  h.  p.  Waller'!- 

Corjfs  li -Aug.  18?-’. 

Paym.T-st.  Nieolls,  h.  p.  4  F. 

SoUeitor  J.  Wilkinson,  Gren.  and  ('oldst.  F.  Cds. 

Medical  Department. 

Dep.  Inspect.  Morel,  h.  p.  22  March  18-'-*- 

Staff  8ur.  Dunn,  h.  p.  5  Dee.  l?'?'-'- 

Surg.  Carter,  h.  p.  53  F.  29  Mav  1S2-'’- 

.'iurg.  Oliver.  W  est  Norfolk  Militia 
Stan  Assist  .Surg.  Johnstoun,  Honduras  6  Aii(f- 
2d  Assist  Surg.  O’Doud  10  Dec.  18- 

Hosp.  Mate  Carter,  h.  p.  1  bt’P' 

Chaplain  Jones,  h.  p.  92  F.  31  D« 


18  Fth 
9  -March 
15  (li). 
Aue. 
,  Isle  -.1 
8  Dk. 


rincs,  Ascen.sion 


-Marines 


.  V . . 

‘ '  I  ♦  S  jf  ^ 


M  KTi:0 HOLOG IC A L  T A B L K , 

Ki’pt  ut  Edinburgh^  in  the  Ohscrvatorn^  Cultonhill. 

IS  are  made  twiee  every  day,  at  nine  o’clock  forenoon  an 
Observation,  in  the  aftenioon,  in  the  tirst  etiluinn,  is  U 


Attach, 

Ther. 


Weather. 


Ther.lnara 


Sh.  of  snow, 
and  sleet  aft. 

iKeen  frost. 


»■«-  1 

Do.  i:  hc.avy  Uj  I  'M.-- 

'rain  nipht.  ’  \  .\.  L'i) 

; I  leavy  rain  }  <>,)  /  M.-Oj 

land  sleet.  I  “  \  .\.  o'-'" 

i Frosty,  with '  f  |M.^S 

sunsl'.ine.  j  \  'A. 

Kt'cn  frost.  •  t,.,f  M..>.> 

ifort  n.  sun.  j  *■"  \  A.ob 

1  Morn,  sleet,  i  o-tf  M.3h 

'day  frosty,  “'V-A.  .'C 

Morn,  frost,  I  o.i<  M.oO 

day  fresh,  i  “  \  .A.  oh 

Frosty',  sun. '  05  ( 

very  etild.  \  A.  17 

[Fair,  but  orf.M.ol 

idull  *  1.A.5S 

' .‘'un.  form .  o-*  f  M  .'3 

[rain  aftern.  U 

Frost,  with  1  ojj/  M.'3> 

ishrs.  snow,  j  *■  !a. 

Frost  with  c»c)/  M.’71 

sunshine.  ^^‘A.  39 

iFrast  foren.  ,  f  I  M.3- 

jrainafteni.  l  VA.  “lb 

I  Fair,  with  '  31*  M..!-! 

‘sunshine.  i  \  A..’H 

•Foren.  fair,  j 

•night  rain.  I  I 

Average  of  Ibiin,  o.fibS  inches. 


Ditto. 


i  Hail,  sleet,  I 
'and  snow.  | 
Dull,  witli  I 
rain.  | 

Foggy,  but  ' 
fair.  ! 

t'rost  morn.  1 
foggy  day. 
Frust  morn, 
day  dull. 

1  Morn  rain.  • 
|fii.  sun.  e()ld.| 
jli.raiiiinorn.; 

I  fair  day. 
jUainmorn.  : 
•fair  day,  | 
jl)ay  f.  even. 
irain  *.V  .sUvt.  • 
[Heavy  rain,  j 
'and  skft  aft.  I 
1  Foren.  fair,  * 
rain  aftern.  j 
Day  fair,  mid  I 
rain  night. 


A( ;  11 1 C U  LT i; R A  L  RE PO R T. 

From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  December,  the  weather  continued  cold,  and  rains 
were  fretiuent.  'I'he  mean  temperature,  for  that  period,  did  not  exceed  Bti®,  and  the 
depth  of  rain  amounted  to  2.^  inches.  The  new  year  commenced  with  pleasant  wea¬ 
ther.  The  rains  that  have  fallen  since  the  1st  of  the  pre.sent  month  do  not  exceed 
two-tenths  of  an  inch,  and  the  mean  temj)eraturc  was  alxiut  41®.  Frosts  have  been 
fn^quent,  but  of  short  continuance,  and  seldom  so  hard  as  to  give  any  interruption  to 
field  labours ;  plowing  is,  therefore,  now  far  advanced.  A  considerable  breadth  of  clo¬ 
ver  lev  has  been  turned  over,  for  oat-seed  furrow,  on  light  lands ;  on  clay  soils,  it  is 
thought  rather  early  for  that  operation. 

'I'he  jirogress  of  vegetation  has  of  late  been  rather  rapid  for  the  sea.son ;  immense 
lists  of  plants  in  flower  api)ear  in  almost  every  newspaper  ;  but,  in  glancing  over  such 
lists,  it  is  easy  to  observe,  that  most  of  the  tlowcrs  mentioned  arc  Autumn^  and  not 
Spring  fo-wers.  They  therefore  only  afford  a  proof,  that,  hitherto,  frosts  have  not 
been  severe,  but  they  offer  no  data  whereby  to  judge  of  the  actual  jtrogress  of  vegeta¬ 
tion.  It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  as  an  anomaly,  that  the  lateness  of  vegetation 
last  season,  and  its  earliness  at  present,  are  conspicuous  in  the  green  state  of  the  ar- 
hutus-licrries,  (which  usually  assume  a  scarlet  colour  in  December,)  and  the  early 
springing  of  the  snow-drop,  which  seldom  appears  f>eforc  the  end  of  January.  Late- 
sown  wheats  have  had  a  favourable  season,  and  look  well,  except  in  some  instances 
in  pease  stubbles,  where  the  slugs  have  made  terrible  depredations.  Turnips  are  Ije- 
giniiing  to  run,  and  a  short  continuance  of  the  present  weather  will  soon  hurt  their 
quality. 

Prices  of  grain  have  improved  considerably  since  our  last,  and  at  a  jxjritxl  of  the 
^'Oason,  too,  when  the  market  is  usually  glutted.  Wheat  is  in  deniand  ;  best  new', 
from  2Hs.  to  3i>s.,  in  the  northern  markets.  Barley  is  keenly  .sought  after,  and  brings 
from  2Gs.  to  27s.  |K*r  boll :  seed  oats  also  find  ready  buyers  at  about  20s.  jx;r  boll. 
I' at  rattle  arc  rather  scarce,  and  brings  from  Cs.  fid.,  to  7s.  per  stone,  Dutch  weight 
furnip.fed  sheep  are  in  request,  and  will  pay  something  for  their  keep,  be.sidcs  the 
'aluc  of  their  droppings  to  the  soil.  The  season  has  been  favourable  to  the  o|x;ratioii 

of  planting  forest-trees,  and  labourers  are  easily  found  at  Is.  2d.  i)cr  short  day  of  seven 
hours. 

Ecrthihire,  \2th  January  1824. 
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roursc  of  Lomhn,  Jan.  13. - Anisterdain,  \2j  3.  Ditto  at  sight, 

11-19.  Kotterdam,  12  :  4*.  Antwerp,  12  :  5.  Hamburgh,  37  :  7.  Altona,  37  :  S. 
I’lrN  3davs  sight,  2  >  :(>•>.  Bourdeax,  25  :  8o.  Frankfort-on-the-Mainc,  157. 
Madrid,  . 3(1).  Cadi/,  354.  Gibraltar,  30 4.  Leghorn,  404 .  Genoa,  43].  Naples,  3S 4. 
Lisbon,  52.  Oporto,  52.  Bio  Janeiro,  49.  Dublin,  94  V'  cent.  Cork,  94  cent. 

I>ihrs  of'  Bn  Won  ^  0/ _ Portugal  (Jold  in  bars,  I'.O.iOiJ) — Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 

£;.;1„17,.(>.1-New  Doubloons,  i;.3iil5.i() — New  Dollars,  i:.0it4u9] — Silver  in  bars. 
Standard,  i,'.0u4ii  1 1 4- 

Prc'Htnms  of  Insurance _ Guernsey  or  Jersey,  25s.  a  30  s — Cork  or  Dublin,  25s.  a 

_ .Belfast.  25s.  a  3()s. — Hambro',  20s.  a  50s — Madeira,  20s.  a  30s — .Jamaica, 

llj^.  a  50s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  G  gs.  u  12  gs. 
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Ai.i’hahktical  List  of  Kxolish  Bakkuupts,  announced  between  the  20th  of 
Novcinl)er  and  the  20lh  December  1823:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Grant,  M.  Cbfton,  Gloucestershire,  lotlging-house 
keeper. 

Hamilton,  R.  Stoke-upon-Trent,  potter. 

Harris,  J.  Kennington  Gross,  liverv -stable  keciKT. 
Heav^',  J.  Shoreditch,  eahinet-maiker. 

Hill,  T.  West  Smithfiel'l,  grocer. 

Hodge,  H.  Diivars-lane,  Islington,  brick-maker. 
Holbrook,  J.  Derby,  gjoccr. 

Hodges,  J.  Aldgate,  blanket-warehouseman. 
Hodgson,.!.  Newgate-street,  linen-draper. 
Holland,  T.  Nottingham,  L'ice-manufactnrcr. 
H»>)j>er,  .1.  Mitrc-ec)urt,  Fleet -street,  stationer. 
Hutehinson,  J.  Little  .St.  rhotna.s  .Apostle,  button- 
factor. 

Isaacs,  J.  Haverfordwest,  draper. 

.tones,  E.  A.  and  W.  H.  Hackney-fields,  brewers. 
Jones,  W.  Dog-row,  Mile-end,  wheelwright. 

Joyce,  I..  Keyford,  Somersetshire,  i.inkcc'i'er. 
King,  T.  Frederick’s-plaee,  Kenniiigton-lanc,  nier- 
chanL 

Larlialestier,  J.  Angel-court,  Throgmorton-street. 
I.ineoln,  J.  Norwi^’h,  miller. 

Marsden,  T.  King  street,  Fortman-square,  horsi'- 
dealer. 

Minehin,  T.  Venilam  buildings,  Gray’s  Inn,  dealer 
and  chapman. 

Mitehel,  T.  Oxford  street,  Cannon-street  roail, 
grocer. 

Mo<xly,  W.  Ijocds,  joiner. 

Moon',  J.  Bristol,  currier. 

Morris,  C.  Fore-street,  ('rippleg?itc,  victualler. 
Moody,  J.  L.  Cl  if  ton-street,  W'orshii>-street,  silk- 
manufacturer. 

Moses,  F’ortsea,  slo^welkT. 

Murday,  R.  Rochester,  plumlier. 

Olivant,  A.  .Seulcoates,  V<>rk.shire,  miller. 

I’ennv,  J.  and  T.  Shepton  Mallet,  grtx»rs. 

Powell,  J.  G.  Egham,  dealer. 

Preddey,  R.  Bri.stol,  baker. 

Price,  j.  Ix)wer-street,  Islington,  eoach-maker. 
Ransom,  J.  .Stoke  Newington,  co.'u*h-master. 
Rehy,  R.  Radnor-street,  City-road,  tailor. 
Re<lfern,  W.,  T.  .‘Stevenson,  and  W.  Blathurwick, 
Nottingham,  hosiers. 

Ree^e8,  R.  Shx’kjKirt,  shopkeeper. 


I* 


iO 


uUr.  —  ii^'iknij.ls.—  liuths.—Marrijscs. 


CJuii. 


HoU-rts,  r.  r  I  ►trtvt.  lint  r. 

Tiiihiuidji,  .1.  j),>Tt*T. 

aii'l  J.  J’ort'.PUMilh,  i-naOiMnakiTs. 
Ilo^e,  (f.  <  h'-lM'.i, 

''.'iri^rnT,  .1.  X>  <*nt worth  tro^'t,  Whilcfhajvl,  ma¬ 
im  rHi’lunni;  (.lu'miNl- 

ScuU'v,  II.  atul  I'.  .Nash,  Ho.l  l.ion-vard,  Aldcrv 

stm  t,  ra!(  rs. 

Sinu-s,  W.  t'aiioiih'iry-ttiwi  r,  l-Mn;;tor.,  dealer. 
Mniih,  ft.  Newcastli‘-iijH»n-'I  ym'.  drajur. 

.*^imfh,  W.  St-  (■ItMiuiit,  'V«>re.st«‘rslurc.  brewer. 
.^|>em\T.  .1.  Norairh.  ttomU'/iPr  oianufaet’ia  r. 
.Symes.  »'t.  II.  New  I'eira^v,  (’amherwcll  ^{retii, 
denier  ruid  c  liapni.m. 

I  hon ms,  W.  Itej^eut->tre(  t,  l’i«.va»iilly,  st-itioiiCr. 


Tomes.  (  .  I.inc<iln’s-inn  tields,  icrivener. 

I  j'toii,  .1.  radoiister,  serivener. 

Vineeiit.  C.  Tarrant  liushton,  norsetshire,  dealer 
•and  ehai)inan. 

^Vadtlanl,  11.  i’oole,  oooj'er. 

Wa-j  tati;  .1.  Worcester,  sa.ldlcr. 

Htkms,  W.  I-.  Did  Hailey,  eat;r.g-housc  kwpt‘r. 

\\  i-ctlon.  11.  Hath,  t)nus-f*)un<ler. 

>Veller,  T.  Crovdon.  watehn\aker. 

Wharteu.  ('.  Kmg’s  .Arm.",  Maidenhead,  wme- 
merehrinl. 

\Mialley.  Thomas,  Chorley,  I-ancashire,  mai’ufac- 
turer. 

Whailev,  IliviiiiXtor..  I-.nncashirc,  Rhopket per. 
ilson.’  H.  H.nnixigham,  Ua-dealer. 


-Xli’H Anr.TiCAi.  List  of  Scotch  Bankhi’htciks  and  Divihtinds,  announced 
DminlRT  is::?;  extracted  from  the  Ldinburgh  Gazette. 


.SKQrK.*^!  RATIONS. 

1  .ow,  J.inifv, junior,  m'Teh.’^’t  ritllaspow 
(,rah»m,  .lolui,  iiu-rihant  and  mnnulaeturc r  in 
(lla-vow 

Hnrt,  John,  m.aniifaeturer  m  I’.ii'ley 
Ih  nmker.  I.  ..n  i  1..  m-  reh.anl'.  ;n  (  lasgow- 
Imultavv,  >\  illiaiii,  'kiir'erin  Puum* 

Miinro.  \\  ilhiun,  «»i  n  ...iny ,  (’.it tie  dealer,  Ac. 
.'^h.irji,  Imiuhlin  mi'l  .l.inu's,  riw.l  eonlraeUirs  at 
Kuinnird.  ne:rr  Punkeld 

Tw.ixLiie,  John,  vii.tner  and  mail-ioach  unitrae- 
tor  m  Alontrose 

Watsiin,  John,  cloth  inereluint  in  Edinburgh. 

1)1  VimiNDS. 

HnrN'r,  Henry,  brewer,  Ae.  iti  ("astle-Dougla.*;; 

be  ^nthopv  Maeken/ie.  ace ountar.t  there 
Ihi.wn\*i*,  V,  :!iiam,  en^inevr,  Ac.  m  (ilaspow  ;  by 
Mu'ii;a>  I'uthbi'it. 'OP.,  irou-meiehant  there 


(lardner,  Thomas,  carpet -merchant  in  Faiinbutgli  : 

hv  Wiiliain  .Vdtt,  ar-eounbUit  there 
HaniiUon,  M  ilham,  merelrtmt  in  (llasgow;  by  Hie 
ltii)>ttv  there 

llup.t.  I’hatlc'.  late  mrrehant  in  Drinfennlino;  b» 
1>.  l.indstiy,  acitmtibint  in  Kuinburgh. 

1-aml)  and  Miller,  merehants  in  (llasgow;  by  Ik 
('ut!il)ortst):i,  a.eounlant  theve 
Men.hi'i,  Itolx-rt,  distiller  in  Ihuslcy;  by  Jaims. 
<  raig,  a,.‘eounUu)t  there 

•Vewlands,  Je.incs  and  i.uke  Fraser,  jewellers  in 
(Jlasgow;  by  H.  (irierson,  jeweller  there 
Oddy,  (i<*orge.  gnxAT  in  Tradesfown,  of  (H.ascow  : 

by  .M'Hlier.son  and  Maekacliian,  writers  tnerc 
Pollock,  .lohn,  cotton -spinner  in  tireenhcad,(ila»- 
gow;  by  Win,  .‘'hariH*,  nu'rehant  there 
Koliertson,’ William,  innket'irer  in  Perth;  byl‘. 

.stewa*-t,  jtinior,  merchant  there 
Wright,  .Alexander,  fish-eurer  in  H,An{f ;  by  George 
-Alexander,  mcrth.:mt  there. 


IIIKTHS,  .M.\KUl.\OBS,  DKATIIS. 


niriTiis. 

isA,.  I  eh.  .A.  .\t  .''urat,  the  I-adv  of  Filward 
Dn»r.l.  t'vi.  ofthe  Civil  Service.  Himihay  e.stalv 
lishrnent.  a  M»n. 

.At  Madias,  the  Imdv  of  .1.  Alaelt*od,  Fs<i.  a 

ion. 

.N’ov.  Is.  .At  Hliukhepth,  the  I-ndv  »  f  1  antam 
1*.  H.  Rndpes.  1{.  .\.  a  daughter. 

-0.  .At  I>r  Monro’s,  Hushey,  nt  rL«,  the  I.ady  of 
Mex.".niieT  Aionro,  Ksq,  a  daughter. 

I?.^.  At  Kilkenny,  Inland,  tlic  l.ady  of  .lohn 
V.ierolort.  I'vi.  M.  i).  Knrgt>oii,  imh  hussars,  a 
son  .in.!  t’.am  hliT. 

Mr>  IliMsI,  of  .ston*'ri(lpe.  u  'on. 

.V).  At  Dun,  the  Uighl  Hon.  Ladv  Kennedy,  a 
urn. 

—  At  Hart-stj-i.tit,  IMiiihurpli,  Mrs  ( Ouiier,  a 
•laughter.  * 

Ihv.  At  Na  7.  Bellevue CreMvnt,  Kdinhurgh, 
the  I  j.lv  of.i  >  Wilson,  F'.i.adv«K*  !o>..-»,iaug‘  te- 
7.  At  ns'h-'pX  Couit,  I.'leof  M?»!.  Udv  saruti 

MtiiTFv,  a 

.\t  suiK.ium,  Mrs  Hanultcp,  of  .‘'un  Irutn,  a 
e..oifht'’r. 

Hi.  At  Dut.r.mald.  Mrs  'rkky.  r  so” 

-  At  ."trrk’ig.  M^  Dr  Uilson,  .<i  m.ii*. 
l.>.  U  S  shandw.ek  PLue.  IMinburgh.  the 
l!i>n.  >.i»  p«  ’er  a  dau'-htt  r 

_  At  ('asr.-niilk.  the  I.a,;>  of  V.  ill-ani  .sf  rlmg, 
a  •..'lug! ‘.er.  ^ 

r  t.  Terror.  Northuinlkrland-Stnet, 

fcoinhuigh.  a  tlaughuir. 

VormnpvKie.  the  I.adv  of 
«,i>irge  Rf^<,  t  Ml.  adviieate.  a  deiighter. 

to.  In  I  n  ;f'TKk-.s;re<t,  IMii'!  ur;  h.  the  Ladv 
rf  Henry  H?rrnpton,  a  d.-ughter.  ^ 

v  ~  '•  F.I.iiLurch.  Mrs  Dr 

•Nieoll,  M  Andrew’s,  .as,  n.  .irs  i  r 

•  I.  ...  K’.n.nundy,  Mrs  lergii-oii,  a  mwi. 


Dec.‘Jl.  At  M'hitton,  the  Lady  of  Charles  Cal¬ 
vert,  Ks*j.  M.  P.  a  son  and  heir. 

—  Mrs  John  Wardrop,  lt)3,  George-Street,  Edia- 
burgh,  a  Kin. 

y3.  At  Dean  Pank  House,  near  Etlinburgh,  Mrs 
M  illiam  Pruce.  a  son. 

—  In  Great  King-.‘^treet,  Fdinhnrgh,  the  I^idy 

of  C-M’t.  H.  Kerr,  C.  B.  royal  navy,  a  daughtei. 

‘?l.  At  U',  Picardy  Place,  Edinburgh,  the  Lady 
of  .Ma'or  James  Harvey,  of  Castle  Semple,  a  son. 

—  .it  Edinburgh,  the  Lady  of  George  Govati. 
Es<i.  M.  I).  Bengal  Establishment,  a  son. 

MAURLAGES. 

1^23.  Jan.  SI.  .At  Gooprv’,  Fast  In'lies,  Joscj'h 
V»  o,)liey,  F.sq.  A'^slstant-Surgcon,  t’d  Iwtt'dioii  Dt' 
rerinutit,  to  Atary,  rUlost  daughter  of  Liciit.-fol 
AV.  G.  Maxwell,  wmmanding  that  battalion. 

Fth.  K.  .At  Bengal,  Thomas  Reid  Davidson,  Fsn 
of  tlm  ('ivil  service,  to  Helen  Fii>a,  eldest  daugh 
ti-r  of  LieuL-Cok  J.  Patoir,  Commissary-Generil 
in  Bengal. 

Jtily  1-.  At  Mailras,  .Joseph  Cox,  Ksrj.  surgo’n 
to  tltc  Hon.  theGoremor’s  Hotly  t luavd. tot  atlu'- 
rine  Gra»,v,  eldest  ilaughlcr  of  Major  V.  r.ugh,  of 
the  M.ndra.s  army. 

\ov.  ;„'  i.  .At  Collinsburgh,  WilliaiTi  Ponthrcnc 
Esq.  surgovm,  Crail,  to  M.nrgnret,  tiaughU'rof  tlir 
kite  .P(»hn  Ncott,  F;.q.  Crail. 

—  .\t  I-audcr,  George  .’'imsrn,  Ksq.  c  ne  of  the 
Eailies  of  that  burgh,  to  Miss  Agnes  !-auder,  veung- 
e't  (Uiughter  of  the  late  Bailie  George  Lauder. 

-7.  .At  I-ondon,  Robert  Hibhert,  seeond  sonol 
Hr.bcrt  Hibtjeit,  E^q.  of  Hirtleshall,  (  be'hire,  i*» 
Charlotte,  eldest  daughter  of  John  Diummoni 
F.sq.  of  Charing  Cross. 

—  .At  mann*  of  Methlick,  James  Nicol,  Esq.  .'W’ 
vtKfflte  in  Aberdeen,  to  Barbara,  only  det^Lto^ 
the  late  Rev.  Geornc  .Mian,  minister  of  Newhills- 

'J9.  At  Edinburgh,  Sir  .Abraliam  Flltcu,  B2.1t.  e* 
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ISCr.  npc.  S.  At  I'anton,  I'aptain  Thoinai  San- 
doiv,  of  the  Orwell  Imllainan. 

IKJA.  IVb.  11.  At  ('Imnar,  Ucnpal,  Lieutenant 
George  Gordon,  of  the  ilst  regiment  N.  1.  ami 
Fort  Adjutant  at  t'hunar. 

May  i.  At  Galv-ulUr,  Andrew,  reeoml  son  of  l!ic 
late  .iohn  lleugh,  F.sq.  <>f  (iarta>\vs,  Stirlir.g- 
slnre. 

.lune.iO.  At  the  inland  of  'rrinidad.  in  comc- 
nuenee  of  a  fall  from  hi>  horse,  James  Iloyd,  Ksq. 
CapUiin  in  his  Tdaje-^ty’s  ‘‘th  regiment  of  fmit. 

.July  .iO.  At  Moo<kupore,  in  Hengal,  Mr  Uober» 
Patluilo,  indigo-nlantei .  .aged  31  years,  son  of  tl  o 
late  Lieutenant  Win.  Fattullo.  of  Huiulee. 

'25.  At  Valparaiso,  erKOst  of  t’hili,  Mr  George 
Maefar.juhar.  e’.dett  j,an  of  the  late  John  Maefar- 
quhar,  Ksq.  W.  S. 

Aug.  t).  At  sea,  in  jrogress  to  Kurope,  for  the 
rceovery  of  h.is  he.ihh,  afU’r  a  servitude  of  18 
vi'ars  in  India,  Lieut'  nant  and  AiijuLant  James 
^3aepherson,  e>f  his  Maji'sty’s  (»7th  regiment. 

."0.  .'it  St  'rhoinas’s  in  the  Hast,  Jamau'a,  Mrs 
Monro,  of  Xov.-ir. 

•SepU  17.  At  Antigua,  Iliehard  WiMoe  Morson. 
second  S'.in  of  the  late  Walter  Skeuet  Moisiin,  of 
tlie  isl.i^ul  of  M()nSerr.at. 

3(\  In  the  island  of  llarknloes.  the  lion.  John 
Forster  Aih*ync,  late  i’re.-ident  of  his  Majetty’s 
t  ’ouneil  of  that  island. 

'Jn.  !n  the  island  of  llarhadoe-,  the  Ilorouviihlc 
John  For.'ter  Alleyne,  late  Ih’tii'vlent  ot  his  Majes¬ 
ty’s  (’ounchl  of  that  island. 

—  At 'ape  Town,  tm  her  passage  to  India,  Ca- 
tlierine  Uiehanl.'.on,  wife  of  Lieutenant  •  David 
.‘^herriir,  of  the  tilth  llengal  Native  Infantry. 

Oi't.  1.  At  N’anehez,  Alis^issippi  State,  North 
America,  Dr  Matthew  I’rovan,  formerly  of  Glas- 
gow. 

‘1.  At  sea,  ofTthe  coast  of  Newfoundland,  on  his 
pa.vuge  from  Jamaica,  Lieutenant  PeU-r  Heshlie, 
U.  N.  eommaiivler  of  the  ship  Thisbe,  IVest  India- 
inan. 

Nov.  11.  At  Dublin,  Mr  Il'‘nry  Smart,  the  mu- 
sicsil  praf(.*ss')r,  and  brother  of  Sir  George  Smart, 
M.  D.  Mr  Smart  was  one  of  the  tiriginal  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  I^indon  Philharmonic^  Scx.’iety,  and 
manv  years  lemler  of  Drury  L.anc  Theatre. 

1C’.  At  Glasgow,  Mr  lloUrt  Watson,  merchant, 
aged  .>!>. 

17.  At  St  Ileliers,  id.'uid  of  Jersey,  Capt.  John 
Douglas,  late  of  the  Tt'n  Ilnyal  Veteran  Ilattalion. 

—  At  Methven  inaii^,  the  Itcv.  John  Dowe, 
minister  of  that  jiansh,  in  the  "sih  year  ol  his 
age,  and  ilst  of  his  ministry. 

—  .At  his  seat,  Port  F.lliot,  in  Cornwall,  the  Earl 
of  St  German’s,  in  the  (i3d  year  of  liis  age. 

18.  At  Ammondell,  a  seat  of  his  brother’s,  the 
rtight  Hon.  the  Ea'l  of  Puehan,  the  Right  lion. 
I'hoinas,  Ix>rd  Erskine,  K.  T.  thiril  son  of  the 
deceased  Henr)’  David,  I7.arl  of  Iluehan;  a  Privy 
('ouneillor,  and  late  l>ord  lligli  Ciianeellor  of  Eng¬ 
land. — His  Lordshij)  is  succeeded  in  his  title  and 
estates  by  the  Hon.  David  Montagim  Eiskiiie,  his 
eldt*st  son,  late  .Ambassador  to  the  L'lutcd  States 
of  Amerie;u 

19.  At  Edinburgh,  George  Kinnear,  E*<i.  banker 
in  pAlinburgh. 

—  John  Wilson,  of  Coultershogle,  mer- 

chant  in  Dundee,  aged  20. 

1.9.  At  Stranraer,  Mrs  Elizalicth  Kennedy,  of 
KiKK'knazie,  spouse  of  (’aptain  George  Gough  Os- 
bo.'iic. 

"  irt).  At  Edinburgh,  Robert,  third  son  of  Mr 
Adam  Anderson. 

iM.  At  Walthamstow,  Flssex,  Duncan  Maclaiirin, 

Esq.  of  l.omliard-Street,  London. 

—  .At  London,  John  Roebuck,  E‘^q« 

I'i?.  Mitchel  Hollinworth,  Esq.  of  Greenwich 
Hwpital,  and  late  of  the  Admir.'dty. 

At  Libbeiton.  Mr  Robert  Johnstone,  late  mer¬ 
chant,  Port  Glasgow. 

y.".  Mrs  Marion  Bell,  wife  of  Mr  A.  Steele,  W.S. 
— -  At  the  manse  of  Glammis,  Rarbara,  daugh - 
ter  of  the  Rev.  James  Lyo.i. 

21.  At  New  Palace  Vard,  Westminster,  Mrs 
Rankes,  wifeof  the  I  Ion.  Member  for  Corfe  Castle. 

—  At  London,  Mrs  Ilisli,  m<»ther  of  Mr  Rish,  of 
Cornhill. 

—  At  fireenbnnk,  near  Glasgow,  Mrs  Jarte  Rruec, 
wife  of  William  Davidson  Blair,  Es<j. 

—  At  Montrose,  Sarah,;  wife  of  Captain  James 
Bertram. 


Clcxe'len  Cou.t,  .Somerstt.  to  Mary,  eldest  daugh- 
trrof  the  l.ih*  William  .Stewart,  Esq.  of  Castie- 
»te»^art,  and  uie.v  of  Kemu  Ur  Earl  of  .Scofortlr . 

Nov.  19.  In  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  C.  Twetslie, 
nieri'hant.  Leith,  to  HeTeii,  only  d.'iughter  of  Alex- 
.uuler  Cunniiighamc,  E>q. 

Di‘C.  J.  Mr  r  ales,  the  celebraUxl  comedian.  Late 
,(f  Coveiit  G.arden  Theatre,  to  Miss  Rruntoii, 
daughter  of  "Ir  John  Brunton,  manager  of  tlie 
Kveter  Theatre, 

_  At  Greeiioek,  Gcaarge  Corsinc  Cunninghame, 
Es(].  to  Margar.'t  EencUa,  second  daughter  of  Uie 
Iste  James  Viaitlow.rll,  Esq.  of  Glasgow. 

—  At  Hamilton,  W.  Owen  D'vvies,  F.sq.  New- 
to«m,  Montgomeryshire,  N’oith  W.iles,  toEuphe- 
inia  May.  sc  ■ond  (laughter  of  the  Late  W’.  Beve¬ 
ridge,  Esq.  S.  Edinburgh. 

2.  \t  Kirkliston  leaiisp,  John  Scott,  Esq.  Dun¬ 
dee,  to  Ann,  daughter  of  the  late  Alex.  Reid,  Emj. 
of  H  itho  Rank. 

—  \t  Lin  Ic.-tis,  James  W’emyss,  Esq.  (Aaptair. 
m’the  Royal  Scots  Greys,  to  M  iss’  I  'ran(*es  Wemyss, 
fourth  d  i’ugh.erof  the  late  William  Wemyss,  Lsq. 
of  l  iittlelidl. 

—  At  Lo’i'ion,  John  Johnston,  Esq.  eldest  son 
of  John  John.Uirn,  p]si|.  of  Davison,  in  tlie  county 
of  Kent,  to  Helen,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter 
Learmonlh,  Em}.  2.  Montague-Strect,  Russell 
.Square. 

I.  \t  Edinburgh,  RoVrt  John  Napier  Kellette, 
r,>q.  of  the  ISih  rcgiiiieiit,  to  Jemima,  only  child 
of  the  Late  James  Hunter  of  Craighmehooch,  E:  q. 

—  At  London,  C.  H-dlos,  Esq.  of  the  8tii  or 
King's  regiment,  to  Jane  'Tovringhain,  eldest 
d.aiglitcr  of  Robtert  Campbell,  Emj.  of  Argyle 
l’lae<'. 

—  At  Chichester,  the  Hon.  Captain  Rerkeley, 
R.  N.  to  Lady  Charlotte  Lennox,  sister  to  the 
Duke  of  Richmond. 

S.  At  Viewrorth,  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Chal- 
mer',  solicitor  at  law,  to  JiUie,  S0(.*ond  daughter  of 
Alexan  ier  Smellie,  Esq. 

—  At  Langland,  Captain  Archibald  Shannon,  to 
Miss  Margaret  Wilson. 

—  Mr  Daniel  M'l^ean,  merchant,  Glasgow,  to 
Jane,  (laughter  of  William  Hunter,  Emj.  .Shettle- 
stoiie. 

9.  At  E'dinburgh,  Mr  Hugh  M'Pherson,  iner- 
thant,  GrmKK'k,  to  Miss  .l.uie  Crawford  Fergu¬ 
son,  only  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Craig,  Edin¬ 
burgh. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  Alexander  Ferguson,  mcr- 
eliant  there,  to  Marg.aret,  third  daughter  of  VVil- 
h.nn  ('room,  Hxj.  C’harlotte-.Street,  Glasgow,  mer- 
ehaal. 

—  \t  Rath,  Cantiin  Colin  Camplrell,  R.  N.  to 
Elmira,  widow  of  Lieut. -General  Richard  Gore. 

I I.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Macxlunald,  Esq. 
of  Dahlea,  to  Jane,  only  surviving  daughter  of 
the  dece.ased  John  Roberts,  Esq.  of  Carronliats, 
late  of  the  city  of  Ixrndon. 

--  -'t  (ireenhead,  Ghksgow,  John  Wilson,  Esq. 
Millport,  to  Miss  Morris,  daughter  of  the  late 
(  aptain  Hugli  Morris. 

12.  At  Smithyhaugh,  James  Smith,  Esq.  manu- 
tacturer,  Auchterarder,  to  Miss  Anne  Gibson, 
daughter  of  Peter  Gitrson,  PLsq.  .Smithyhaugh. 

I  j.  At  Bury,  Lanca.shire,  VVilliam  Thomson, 
r.sq.  of  the  island  of  Java,  merchant,  to  Grace, 
‘laughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  (irant,  (jf  Glasgow. 

18.  At  Fldinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Graham,  iner- 
rhant.  Glasgow,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Mr  11.  D. 
Hemiiig,  merchant,  Kdinhurgh. 

“7 -■'I  Ixindon,  William  Dunenmbe,  Esq.  M.  P. 
mthe  Right  Hon.  I.M'idv  I xmisa  .Stewart,  youngest 
daughier  of  the  T^rl  of  Galloway. 

Gibraltar,  (  harles  Foote,  E.-rq.  M.  I). 
Gibraltar,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
merchant  in  Glasgow. 

At  Dundee,  William  Cator,  Esq.  of  Ixrndon, 
to  Mary,  fifth  daughter  of  the  late  William  Wil- 
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Si.''.  At  Mr  (-ar^li.t  r,  sur- 

l  !uii Ictltr  >lr«‘i'L 

—  M  itann<N'Kl.'iirn,  ‘-’Ti  Mr  Andrew 

'J  lioiit.<(>ii,  aix-ountmit  in  the  liank  uf  Scotland's 
ollii.!',  Mirlaic. 

—  At  ll«liiinnrph.  Vrs  Cochrane,  relict 

of  tl'.c  late  N  r  JaiT’.ts  'I'avlor,  Mouiiil  I  liiix*. 

—  Mr  Jiiiin  \\iir,  M.ii(>oiinaster  in  I'ulwartli, 
111  lh<*  1(’th  Near  of  hi»  api. 

—  At  I  oiiihuipli.  lto.ikr  Ccia,  infant 

daughter  of  ‘'ir  James  Uiddell,  liaruiut. 

‘Jit.  At  laliiiliurph.  t  lurk's,  Noun^Cbt  son  of 
Clutrk«  'I  a»>e,  \\.  >. 

-■7.  At  la>n(ltin,  Haniiii  numlcy,  Fkj.  aged  Ki, 
father-in-ta\*  of  Jo-eph  numc,  Kxi.  M.  lA 

—  At  >t  Cii muiii-i II  la>c,  near  I’aris,  the  Puke 
of  I'ltz  Jaiiii-s,  l.ieiiteiiaiit  liiiK-ial  in  tiie  army  eJ' 
f  iance,  and  a  dixendaiit  ot  King  James  II.  uf 
f.iigLuid,  lioin  an  iliegiUiuatc  hraiich. 

•JN.  l)a\ul  Miller,  of  Covn,  1  .fediirc,  aped 

T'J. 

—  At  the  iraiikCfif  >kent  ,  the  Kcv.  Ja>.  ilo^g, 
I'.  J).,  in  thi  7-«l  >eat  of  1  i»  ;u:c,  and  iTtil  of  Ins 
iiiinisiiy.  t!ie  Li't  it',  of  v.hu  h  he  lud  the  pastoial 
t  luigi  of  me  lurish  of  "kene. 

—  At  l-iiirie  t«»n,  Mrs  I laikcrston,  of  Carskcolo. 

—  Ai  I  «»yers  llouH.',  1iin eim-s.^  >hiie,  Mrs  Kra- 
ft'i,  of  Ton  CIS. 

—  I'hc  U  ght  Hon.  Lord  Milford,  lainl  I-icutc- 
naiit  of  lAniUri  ki-'liiic,  and  late  Mcmlx'r  for  that 
coii'ity.  Ills  ixiidniiip  NNusiii  thch./th  year  of  Ills 
.ipi. 

—  At  l.4!inburgh,  Mr  Jolin  laiw,  writer,  wn  of 
the  Lite  lies.  John  1  ow,  in.ni'tcr  of  the  I'uited 
AsMHUlct  oiigiipation,  ll.ppar. 

At  tJie  n!..na  of  1  uiiiiiay,  the  Hcv.  Jaim*s 
I  toiigixs.  in  tile  T^tii  year  ot  Ills  .ige,  and  tiie  .li.st 
of  Ills  nunistiy. 

.>d.  At  tila-iiow,  the  Itev.  J.  Maektnzie,  minister 
ol  the  l  lOib.iiN  t,.;elie  ilujH  1. 

—  .\t  Ills  lioii-a  Ml  I'laiidinagee,  in  IheS'th  year 
of  ins  age,  the  Itex.  '\  liliain  Holmes,  luini^ter  of 
the  AsMH'ute  i’lesby  veriaii  t'l 'tig regallon  of  IJaily- 
( .kston. 

J  >iv.  1.  At  the  V*  aler  of  la'ilh,  Mi.s  Jidut  .htew- 
..it.  in  tht  Mst  year  of  her  age. 

—  At  i  tiv  I's.'.Nlr  John  M.iy  iunl,  U.  N.  in  the 
;*<  til  y  1 .0  of  his  a^'c  ;  he  w as  iit  tin.  takir^  of  t.iuc*- 
Ihv  Willi  t.eneral  Wolfe,  in  ihe  yiar  17’»h  andof- 
t.n  cNeii  Litlerly  spiikeof  the  fall  of  tliat  heroic 
idla.'cr  With  tivi.ngs  of  ugreL 

—  .\t  the  naiise  of  Ihttiiuun.  Mis  Mary  Lank- 
lurt.  wife  of  the  Itev.  (icorge  Piek.-on. 

"i.  At  Alloa.  John  J.uiii'Min,  K-mj.  SherilV-ckrk  of 
C  I;u'k  n  uu ;  n.  indi  1  re. 

—  .At  Hutton  Hall,  the  seat  of  her  grandfather. 
Hi  l>crt  Johiistoiic.  i  atlicniic  Hester,  only 
liaiighter  of  the  Kcn.  .A.  Sixitt,  rector  of  Kgre- 

llUMlt. 

—  At  (ileniiiiuel  House,  Miss  Campbell,  of 
( i  k'ndai  uel. 

•c  Mr  Archibald  Roxburgh,  mcrehant,  fJla*gow. 

1.  At  lier  house',  A  01k  I'lat'e,  Kdinburgh,  Mrs 
Hay  Miulie. 

—  At  laittiallan.  Major  John  I.umsilainc,  of 
laithall.'in  and  lUaneine. 

.\t  Krhntiurgh,  Mr  Andrew  Henderson,  of  the 
house'  of  .'•ir  tN  liliam  Korlics  and  e'o. 

,  —  .At  ('.vgeii,  the  Laily  of  William  Stolhert, 
F.mj.  of  Caxgen. 

t  ..At  i'a.stle  Douglvs,  Mr  James  liegg,  sehool- 
mastcr  ot  t'a»t  j  arisn. 

—  .At  Ftxldal  House*.  Perthshire,  intlieS-'kl  vear 
<’f  lus  .Tge,  Robert  t.ralain  Rurtlen,  Usq.  of  f  <>d. 
tail  and  .Auehmganch. 

—  .'f  laiuth,  .Mr  J.  (itay,  shoemaker,  agtHl  .An. 
TIk*  cause  of  his  ile.ith  was  ndl'.er  .smguiar :  a  few 
i-iy  >  U  foil ,  he  w .th  «  jk'I. knife  aicidintally  maiie 
in  lus  tiiuinb  a  n  ery  slight  incision,  (>f  w  liicu  he 


Qt^an. 

t  K)k  no  notJH* :  it  is  supp  that  whilst  he  wa> 
inakmg  ii'i'  of  some  Miiiolii'  aeid,  the  puugii.t 
liquor  uui.e  ill  ii’iitaet  w  ith  the  wound,  and  lau- 
sed  sovioieiit  an  milamiiiation  as  iii  a  short  time 
to  terminate  his  existini-e. 

Piv.  7.  At  la-ith,  .Mr  John  Macleod,  brcwit 
there. 

—  At  Kdinburgh,  1  homa.-,  Ireland,  Esq.  of  I  p- 
|X'r  I’lquh  irt,  Fii’eshire. 

7.  At  IrNine.  John  Peebles,  Emi.  l.Me  Captain 
l‘Jd  rigimenl,  111  the  S^th  year  of  his  age 

H.  At  .Abt'rdceii,  ill  the  ki3d  yt'ar  of  Ills  age.  the 
Rev.  John  (iordoii,  Roman  Catholic  dcigyn.. n 
there. 

—  .Ageil  70,  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas  .'ttct'le. 
formerly  one  of  the  Rei>re>enti.tjvc6  in  Harlianitu 
for  t  liiche'lcr. 

—  At  fjist  Kilspindie,  C.nptain  David  Lauiicr, 
Pertbailiiie  iiiilitnu 

10.  At  London,  in  the  t  Ail  yenr  of  his  age,  bir 
Lyre  I  oote.  of  AA’est  Park,  Hruit.... 

' —  .At  falinburgh,  Alex.  Dick,  Esq.  accountant. 

—  Near  I.oiulon,  Luinylaine -Alves,  Lsq.  .\a\y 
Pay  t>lluv. 

—  -At  Liiinburgh,  Mr  tTcorge  PcPl  Lys,  only 
surx  i\  ing  son  of  '1  lioinxs  Lvs,  Esij.  of  i.undon. 

10.  .At  idasgow,  Mr  John  ’I'aylor,  manufaeturcr. 

12  .At  Faiiiiburgh,  Miss  Jean  Clark,  daughur 
of  the  late  (dllK'n  Clark,  K.sq. 

I. 1.  .At  laith,  in  Llie  abtli  year  of  Iiis  age,  the 
Rev.  Roliert  Culbertson,  minister  of  the  gosjxi, 
and  jiastor  of  the  .Assoi'iate  Congregation,  .''t  .An¬ 
drew ’s-.<treet. 

H.  At  (  lifton,  Mi.s?  Harriet  Uuchnn,  el(U.-i 
d.anghter  of  the  late  ilc'orge  IJuehsUi,  Lsii.  of  Ktl- 
loc.  Her  wick' hire. 

—  .At  Morion  niain.s,  Dumfries  shire,  very  sud¬ 
denly,  (it'orge  AVclsh,  Esrp  ageil  7L 

I. ).*  At  the  Maii.sion  House,  lirceniKk,  Mrs  Tho¬ 
mas  Crawford,  in  the  7Sth  year  of  her  .age. 

—  In  the  h(>th  year  of  her  i^e,  her  bonne 
Highiu'ss  the  Priiii'oss  Dowager  of  Lipjie. 

it!.  .At  Edinburgh,  aged  '25,  Cihri.suan,  eldta.t 
daughter  of  Mr  Hrr,  S.S.C. 

17.  At  Miilinar  Ca.stie,  James  Mansfield,  Esq. 
of  Midinar. 

—  .At  Ula.'^gow,  Janet,  fifth  ilaughtcr  of  Captain 
John  Cameron,  Rt'.shiiiolt',  Argyllshire. 

Ilk  At  London,  theNNifeof  .Vlr  Rennctt,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Lloyd's,  after  a  few  days  illness.  .She  sur¬ 
vived  the  death  of  her  second  daughter,  Eniina 
f  raiu'ts,  w  ho  was  in  her  ICth  year,  only  ten  days. 

2it.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  AVm.  Tennant,  junior. 

At  Falkirk,  Mr  Cliarles  Alexander,  in  the 
8  kh  year  of  his  jige. 

21.  At  Kirkcudbright,  Mrs  Helen  Miller,  relict 
of  Julin  Miller,  in  Kirkcudbright,  in  the  lolst 
year  of  her  age,  and  <jPth  of  her  widow  hood. 

22.  .At  Kirkcudbright,  i’l  the  Sod  year  of  her 
.^e.  Miss  Thomson,  d.iughter  of  the  late  David 
'1  honison.  Esq.  of  InglisUin. 

21.  At  Duneriefi',  Dr  John  Rogerson,  of  AVam- 
pliray,  first  physician  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia- 

Lately.  At  licr  house,  li,  Queen-Street,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  Miss  Agnes  Hunter,  daughter  of  the  late 
James  Hunter,  Esej.  banker  in  Ayr, 

lately.  In  Sandw  ich  workhouse,  two  of  the  ol¬ 
dest  inmates — Samuel  Girnbcr,  aged  ICK),  many 
years  landlord  of  the  King’s  head.  Sandwich;  and 
-Mrs  Riidges,  aged  100. 

—  At  Kowal.  in  the  province  of  Mosovica,  in 
Poland,  an  ecelesia.stic  of  the  luunc  of  Uujalski, 
at  Uie  very  ailvaneed  age  of  1 11  years- 

—  In  the  \\  est  Indies,  agc<i  59,  Captain  Arthur 
Richards,  late  of  the  Queensberry  Arms  inn. 
Annan . 

—  In  London,  aged  32,  Eliza,  widow  of  flcnt*- 
ral  Keith  Maealister,  late  of  Wimptrle  Street,  Ca- 
vemiish  Square,  anil  Toresdalc  Castle;  Aigylc'^hire. 


—  IJi  uf/ts. 


J.  Ruth  veil  A:  Son,  Ihinters.  liklinburgh. 


